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CLARE  NT-TINE. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

^CLARENTINE  hearing  at  the  door, 
♦when  ftie  returned  home,  that  Captain 
Somerfet  was  already  gone,  immediately 
went  into  the  parlour  publicly  to  announce 
— wifhing  to  avoid  any  private  conveii'a- 

'tion  with  Mr.  Lenham  upon  the  fubjefi 

■her  new  plan. 

The  furprize  with  which  fhe  was  heard 
by  every  body,  but  particularly  the 
anxious  and  ftedfaft  look  with  which, 
whilft  blufhing  and  fpeaking  very  quick, 
fhe  was  furveyed  the  whole  time  by  Mr. 
Lenhafn,  embarrafled  her  extremely. 
She  anfwered  all  their  queflions  with  the 
moft  tremulous  agitation;  feemed  even 
afraid  of  raifing  her  eyes,  and  fought  with 
fo  much  eagernefs,  but  fo  little  art,   to 
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change  the  converfation,  that  not  only 
her  venerable  guardian,  but  Mi'fs  Bar- 
clay, who  fat  attentively  examining  her, 
was  like  wife  filled  with  fufpicion  and 
amazement. 

Her  mother,  however,  neither  fo 
deeply  interefted  as  the  one,  or  fo  dif- 
truftful  as  the  other,  fpoke  of  the  fcheme, 
after  her  firft  unmeaning  wonder  was 
over,  with  her  accuftomed  facetious  un- 
unconcern. 

"  Gcod  wits  jump,  I've  heard  fay," 
cried  fhe;  "  it  was  but  this  very  afternoon 
Captain  Somerfet  talked  of  going  a 
journey  too  :  not  fo  long  a  one  though 
as  yours,  Mifs  Clary." 

Clarentine,  who  could  not,  now,  hear 
the  mere  name  of  Somerfet  without  con- 
fufion,  trufted  not  her  voice  to  make  any 
enquiries,  but  in  her  own  defpite  felt  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  learn  whither,  and  for 
what  purpofe  he  was  going.  Mrs.  Barclay 
went  on — < 

"  He's  obliged,  he  fays,  to  fet  out  for 
Windfor  to-morrow,  and  does'n't  think 
he  can  be  back  in  lefs  than  a  week :  fo 
that,  what  with  the  lofs  of  Mr.  Eltham 
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your  journey,  Mrs.  Denbigh's,  and  his, 
we  fhall  be  left  here  quite  folitary." 

"  O,  Mifs  Delmington  has  been  in 
fuch  charming  fpirits  lately,"  cried  Mifs 
Barclay,  ironically,  "  that  we  fhall  cer- 
tainly be  terribly  dull  without  her !" 

"  I  am  not  confcious,"  faid  Clarentine, 
vexed  at  this  fpeech,  and  unufually  eager 
to  defend  herfelf,  "  that  I  have  been  at 
all  in  worfe  fpirits  of  late  than  common." 

"  No!"  exclaimed  Mifs  Barclay — 
"  Why,  Lord,  you  have  looked,  as  my 
mother  fays,  fo  like  a  poor  hapolh  of  fyrup 
for  above  a  month,  that  I  could  almoft — 

Clarentine,  dreadfully  afraid  fhe  would 
to  her,  as  well  as  to  Eltham,  coarfely 
blunder  out  fome  rude  infinuation  con- 
cerning her  being  in  love,  now  haltily  in- 
terrupted her,  and  with  a  forced  fmile, 
faid— 

"  If  I  really  was  low  Spirited,  Mifs 
Barclay,  nothing  would  be  fo  little 
likely  to  cure  me  as  animadverting  upon 
it." 

"  No,  to  be  fure,"   cried  the  mother, 

"  it  only  makes  bad  worfe.     For  my  part, 

when  I've  got  the  blue  devils^    I  had  as 
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lief  any  body  fhould  beat  me,  as   take 
notice  of  it." 

The  converfation  then,  to  Clarentine's 
great  relief,  took,  a  different  turn,  and 
nothing  further  was  faid  concerning  her 
journey  that  night. 

Infinitely  as  her  reafon,  and  ftill  more 
her  pride,  {aught  her  to  rejoice  at  her  ap- 
proaching departure,  her  heart,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  funk  at  the  profpeft  of 
thus  voluntarily  banilhing  herfelf  from 
Somerfet. 

"  Ah  !  little  did  I  imagine,"  cried  me» 
tc  a  few  weeks  fince,  that  a  feparation  like 
this,  could  ever  have  been  planned  and 
fought  by  me!  My  whole  foul  recoils  at 
the  idea  even  now  :  and  to  go  thus  fud- 
denly,  thus  coldly  too— quit  the  place 
whilft  he  is  abfent — take  no  leave  of  him! 
Good  Heaven,  is  it  I  that  can  do  all  this  ? 
Is  it  Somerfet  I  can  thus  part  from  ? — 
Cruel,  cruel  Mrs.  Hertford! — Why  do 
you  compel  me  to  fuch  a  tails.? — But  for 
you  !  might  ftill  have  remained  here — 
{till  at  times  even  have  converfed  with 
and  heard  him,  as  in  former  days,  call  me 
his  dtcr,  his  gentk  Clarentine  ! — His  Cla- 
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rmtine  ?< — Oh,  never,    never  fhall   I  be 
his  !"— 

It  was  on  the  night  preceding  her  jour- 
ney, that  whilft,  unfitted  for  general  con- 
verfation,  fhe  was  fhut  up  in  her  own 
apartment,  indulging.thefe  melancholy  re- 
flections, fome  one,  who  by  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  the  found  me  concluded  to  be  Mr. 
Lenham,  knocked  unexpectedly  at  her 
door.  She  immediately  arofe  from  before 
the  fire  oppofite  which  fhe  had  been  fit- 
ting, and  trying  to  afiume  a  look  of  fere- 
nity,  if  not  of  chearfulnefs,  moved  to 
the  door,  and  opening  it,  was  beginning, 
"  My  dear  Sir,  is  it" — but  drawing  back 
the  next  minute,  with  an  air  of  affright  and 
confternation,  walked  haflily  again  to  the 
chimney,  followed  by— Somerfet. 

Both,  during  a  fhort,  but  to  Claren- 
tine  moft  embarraffing  interval,  flood  ut- 
terly filent.  At  length,  Somerfet,  having 
fhut  the  door,  once  more  approached  her, 
and  with  a  look  of  hurry  and  anxiety 
faid— 

"  Am  I,  Mifs  Delmington,  to  believe 

the   ftrange  report   I  have  juft  heard?— 

Areyou,  indeed,  going  from  Hampftead  ?  * 
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Clarentine,  fupporting  herfelf  with  one 
hand  againft  the  table,  and  trembling  as 
much  from  furprize  at  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, as  from  confufion  at  the  almoft 
reproachful  ferioufnefs  of  his  enquiry, 
anfwered  in  alow  voice — "  Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  did  you  mean,  is  it  poffible  you 
could  mean  thus  abruptly  to  fet  out  with- 
out leaving  one  line  to  explain  to  me  the 
motives  of  your  departure — or,  at  leaft, 
to  tell  me  when  I  might  flatter  myfelf  you 
would  return  ? ' — 

Clarentine,  dreadfully  abafhed,  hung 
her  head,  and  with  difficulty  reprefled 
her  tears,  but  attempted  not  to  anfwer 
him. 

"  To  fpeak  of  times  pa  ft"  refumed  So- 
merfet,  after  vainly  waiting  fome  minutes 
for  a  reply,  "  changed  as  they  are,  would 
to  me  be  too  painful;  elfe  would  I  afk 
IVIifs  Delmington,  whether  the  defign  fhe 
had  now  meditated,  would  then  have 
appeared  to  her  generous  and  friendly  ? — 
We  quit  not  even  a  cafual  acquaintance 
without  fome  preparation,  fome  previous 
information  of  our  intention  : — yet  your 
brother,  your  friend,  your  Somerfet  you 
could   quit,    and   not  even  deign,    con. 
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cerned  and  amazed  as  you  knew  he  mult 
be  on  hearing  of  your  departure,  to  leave 
him  a  verbal  farewel !." 

"  Oh  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Clarentine» 
overcome  by  this  fevere  but  juft  reproof, 
and  throwing  herfelf  in  a  chair — "  fay  no 
more,  Mr.  Somerfet,  I  conjure  you  ! — I 
"am  forry — I  am  afhamed — I  meant  not — 

She  could  proceed  no  further,  but 
burfting  into  tears,  ftarted  up,  and  ran 
with  precipitation  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Her  abfence,  however,  was  but  of 
fhort  duration  :  the  inftant  fhe  was  alone, 
reproaching  herfelf  for  having  flown  him 
fo  inconfiderately,  fhe  endeavoured  to 
command  her  feelings,  and  return  to  him 
again  with  an  apology  fomewhat  more 
diftinQ,  and  a  countenance  fomewhat 
more  compofed. 

Almolt  hopelefs  of  her  granting  him 
fuch  an  indulgence,  Somerfet,  who, 
(hocked  and  afflicted  at  the  emotion  he 
had  caufed,  flood  in  an  attitude  of 
thoughtfulnefs  and  depreilion  near  the 
fire,  haflily  advanced  to  meet  her  as  fhe 
entered,  and  in  a  foftened  voice,  faid — 

<l  Can  you  forgive  me,  my  deareft  Mifs 
Delmington,  tell  me,  can  you  pardon  the 
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unlicenced   freedom   with  "which   I   per- 
mitted mfelf    to    addrefs    you  ? — I    aim 
grieved,  you  know  not  how  deeply,  griev- 
ed, to  have  occafioned  you  one  moment's 
uneafine.fs." 

Clarentine  required  not  this  gentlenefs 
in  order  to  feel  pacified  and  appeafed. 
Fully  fenfihle  how  defervedly  fhemufthave 
appeared  to  merit  his  reproaches,  they 
had  not  awakened  in  her  mind  one  re- 
fentful  thought,  or  excited  in  her  any 
fentiments  but  of  fhame  and  regret.  She 
therefore  very  readily  accorded  the  par- 
don that  was  fo  humbly  folicited,  and  then 
almoft  a&humbly  pleaded  for  her  own. 

"  Oh  !,J  cried  Somerfet,  with  earneft- 
nefs,  "  fpeak  not  fuch  a  word,  I  befeech 
you;  let  the  forgivenefs  be  as  wholly 
yours  as  the  ofFence  was  mine." 

Then  drawing  a  chair  next  her,  after 
fhe  had  again  taken  her  feat,  he  added — 

"  I  have  but  one  apology  to  offer,  Mifs 
Delmington,  for  the  force  of  the  expref- 
fions  I  fo  much  lament  having  ufed. 
The  fuddennefs  with  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  intended  journey  was  an- 
nounced to  me  threw  me  ofF  my  guard, 
and.  bereft  me  of  all  refle'clion ,:.  my  heart 
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was  full,  I  fcarce  knew  what  I  faid — and 
might  have  proceeded  yet  longer  in  the 
fame  ftrain,  had  not  the  tears  I  with  fo 
much  cruelty  drew  from  you,  checked 
and  recovered  me  to  a  fenfe  of  the  im- 
propriety I  was  committing." 

"  Well,  well,"  faid  Clarentine,  faintly 
fmiling,  "  the  ftorm  is  now  blown  over5 
and  we  will  think  of  it  no  more." 

"  Ah,  believe  me,"  cried  he,  "  I  fhall 
not  the  fooner  ceafe  to.  think  of  it  with 
felf-feproach  for  this  unmerited  gentlenefs 
and  mercy!-' 

They  were  then  for  fome  time  both 
filent.  Clarentine,  however,  affefting  a 
gaiety  fhe  did  not  feel,  at  length  faid — 

"  Tour  anger  being  paft,  Mr.  Somerfet, 
it  is  now  my  turn  to  reprove.  Why,  if 
we  ought  not  even  to  quit  a  cajual  acquaintance 
without Jome preparation , -did  you  fet  off  fo 
fuddenly  to  Windfor,  and  leave  me  to  ■ 
hear  of  it  Anly  by  accident  ?" 

"  Ah,  deareft  Mifs-  DelmingtOnv"  re- 
plied Somerfet,  in  a  tone  of  deje.clion, — 
"  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  fuppofe  my  ab- 
fence  could  be  to  you  any  other  than  a 
matter  of  utter  inugnificance  :  the  cafe, 
"with  regard  to  what  I  felt  tor  your  depart 
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ture,  is  different :  I  never  did,  nor  ever 
ivijb  to  conceal,  that  in  every  thing  which 
relates  to  you,  I  take  the  livelieft  and 
molt  fervent  intereft !" 

"  Is  it  poffible,"  thought  Clarentine, 
extremely  affefted  by  this  fpeech,  "  he 
could  thus  ferioufly  reproach  me  for  my 
indifference  if  he  knew  or  believed  I  love 
him  ?"  This  doubt  gave  her  courage  to 
look  up,  and  with  a  fweetnefs  and  fenfi- 
bility  to  which  he  had  long  been  difufed, 
fhe  faid — 

"  Why,  Mr.  Somerfet,  will  you  talk 
to  me  thus? — Why  believe  me  fo  unjuft 
and  ungrateful  ?  Have  I  ever  given  you 
reafon  to  fufpeft  I  really  felt  fo  little  ef- 
teem  and  regard  for  you,  as  notto  be 
fenfibly  hurt  by  any  thing  that  on  your 
part  bore  the  appearance  of  flight  or  neg- 
lea  ?" 

The  wonder,  doubt,  and  joy  this 
fpeech  occafioned  Somerfet,  held  him 
fome  minutes  fpeechlefs  and  immoveable. 
At  length,  however,*  recovering  his  voice, 
and  eagerly  (hatching  her  hand,  he  preffed 
it  with  a   look   of  gratitude  and  tranfport 

to  his  lips,  and  earnedly  exclaimed 
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«  Ever  dear,  ever  lovely  and  generous 
Clarentine !  what  relief  to  my  heart  has 
not  this  kindnefs— this  unhoped-for  kind- 
nefs  given  !— Oh,  tell  me,"  added  he, 
after  a  fhort  paufe— tc  tell  me— why 
fhould  you  undertake  this  hateful  jour- 
ney ? — Wiiy  mud  I,  the  firft  moment  you 
have  reftored  yourfelf  to  me  again,  and 
for  fo  long,  lofe  you  ?" 

Clarentine,  furprized,  yet  involuntarily 
foftened  by  this  tendernefs,  fighed  deeply, 
but  made  no  anfwer,  and  Somerfet  ftill 
detaining  her  hand,  which  indeed  fhe 
had  not  courage  to  attempt  drawing  from 
him,  thus  went  on — 

"  Could  I  divine,  my  beloved  Claren- 
tine, what  paflfes  in  that  gentle  bofom, 
and  penetrate  its  fecret  forrows,  with  what 
earneft  anxiety  would  I  endeavour  to  al- 
leviate them!  You  acknowledge,"  ad- 
ded he,  "  fome  regard,  fome  efteem  for 
me,  but  when,  when  will  thofe  fentiments 
animate  again  into  confidence  and  affec- 
tion ?  You  cannot  have  a  grief  in  which, 
myfterious  as  you  are,  I  do  not  partici- 
pate; fay  then,  fweeteft  Clarentine!  tell 
me  why  that  bitter  figh  and  thefe  involun- 
tary tears  ?" 
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Clarentine  had  no  time,  even  if  fhe  had  ; 
had  words  to  anfwer  him,  for  juft  then 
the  voice  of  young  Blandford  was  heard 
at  the  door,  calling  out — "  Captain  So- 
merfet,  Mrs.  Hertford  is  below,  and  wants 
to  fpeak  with  you." 

All  Clarentine's  late  pride  of  heart  re- 
turned at  thefe  words;  all  that  foftnefs 
into  which  his  own  foothings  and  gentle- 
nefs  had  melted  her,    difappeared,   and  i 
fnatching  her  hand  abruptly   from   him,  ., 
with  glowing  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  hafte 
and  trepidation,  fhe  faid — "  Oh,  go,  go,  - 
Mr.   Somerfet !     Why  did   you    flay   fo 
long  ?  Why  fuffer  me  to  detain  you  ?" 

And  then,  without  raifing  her  eyes  to 
his,  or  giving  him  time  to  flop  her,  with 
yef  more  fpeed  than  before,  fhe  rufhed 
out  of  the  clofet  into  her  own  room,  and 
locked  the  door  after  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  fhe  heard  him,  though 
flowly,  go  down  flairs,  after  which  all 
was  filent,  except  that,  at  intervals,  fhe 
fancied  me  could  diftinguifh  the  murmur 
of  voices  in  the  parlour,  as  the  maid  (for 
it  was  now  near  fupper-time)  opened  the 
door  and  paffed  backwards  and  forwards;, 
what  was  faid,  however,  it  was  impoffible 

to 
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to  difcover,  nor  would  her  agitation  have 
allowed  her  to  liften  even  had  fhe  wifhed- 
it.  Difturbed  and  reftlefs,  fhe  traverfed 
her  room  with  uneafy  fleps,  fometimes 
foftening  at  the  recollection  of  Somerfet's 
late  kindnefs;  at  others,  indignantly 
fhrinking  either  from  the  idea  of  fharing., 
his  divided  heart  with  Mrs.  Hertford,  or 
being  made  folely  the  dupe  of  his  diffem- 
bled  affection. 

'  That  he  wifhed  her  to  believe  he  loved 
her,  fhe  could  have  no  doubt ;  yet  when 
fhe  reflected  upon  his  marked  attention  to 
another  woman  the  whole  time ;  upon  the 
fort  of  public  influence  and  power  that 
woman  feemed  authorifed  to  exercife  over 
him;  how. to  reconcile  fuch  a  wifh  to  his 
accuftomed  high  fenfe  of  honour,  fhe 
knew  not.  "  Was  it  pity  only,  he  defigned 
to  fhew  me  ?"  cried  fhe — "or  does  he 
mean  all  thefe  warm  profeffions  to  pafs 
merely  for  the  effufions  of  brotherly  fond- 
nefs  ? — Why  does  his  conducVfo  ftrangely 
militate  againfl  his  language  ?  and  why, 
when  his  looks  are  all  ;tendernefs,  are  his 
a&ions  all  duplicity  ?  Is  there  either  rec- 
titude or  principle  in  feeking  to  conciliate 
my  affe&ion  after  his  own  is  gone  ?     Oh 
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Somerfet,  when  fiiall  I  ever  underftand 
your  inexplicable  character!  when  know 
whether  with  jufiice  to  beftow  upon  you 
Contempt  or  efteem  !" 

Whilft  thefe  thoughts  were  darting  in 
rapid  fucceffion  through  her  mind,  the 
parlour  door  was  again  opened,  and  fhe 
heard  Mrs.  Hertford's  voice  in  the  paf- 
fage.  Defirous  of  affuring  herfelf  whether 
fhe  was  really  going,  Clarentine  went 
back  to  her  clofet,  and  the  moon  being 
by  this  time  rifen,  prefently  faw  her  at- 
tended by  Somerfet,  who  walked  by  her 
fide,  and  her  own  fervant  who  followed 
her  at  fome  diftance,  crofs  the  little  court 
before  the  houfe,  and  when  fhe  reached 
the  gate  that  opened  to  the  road,  Hop  at 
it  during  a  considerable  interval,  in  ap- 
parently earned  converfation. 

Clarentine's  heart  beat  quick  at  this 
fight,  and  as  if  rooted  to  the  fpot,  fhe 
flood  mournfully  obferving  them,  till  at 
length  Mrs.  Hertford,  after  fhaking  hands 
with  Somerfet,  walked  on  with  the  fer- 
vant, leaving  him  to  go  back  alone  to  the 
houfe;  this  he  did  immediately,  but  as 
he  advanced  looking  up  at  Clarentine's 
window,  fhe  haftily  retreated,  and  foon 
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after  heard  him  fhut  the  paffage  door,  and 
return  to  the  parlour. 

The  maid  now  came  to  let  her  know 
fupper  was  ready;  fhe  declined  going 
down,  however,  upon  pretence  fhe  had 
not  yet  finifhed  her  packing,  an  excufe 
that  in  fome  meafure  was  true,  as  fhe  had 
{till  all  her  drawing  materials  to  colleft; 
but  defired  her  to  tell  Mr.  Lenham,  that 
as  fhe  was  to  go  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, fhe  fhould  be  extremely  glad  to  fpeak 
to"  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  either  in 
his  ftudy  or  her  own  room ;  Mrs.  and  Mifs 
Barclay  fhe  meant  to  take  leave  of  after 
they  came  up  flairs,  but  Somerfet  fhe  was 
determined  if  poffible  to  avoid  feeing 
again. 

Accordingly,  when  at  his  ufual  hour 
Somerfet,  defpairing  of  another  interview, 
departed,  Mr.  Lenham  haftened  to  her. 
His  adieus  were  affectionate,  and  even  in 
the  prefent  depreffed  ftate  of  her  fpirits, 
touching  ;  he  carefully  forbore,  however, 
fpeaking  upon  any  fubjeft  he  thought 
likely  to  diflrefs  her,  or  afking  one  ques- 
tion concerning  the  motives  of  her  jour- 
ney; but  having  remitted  to  her  the  quar- 
terly payment  that  about  this  time  was 
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near  becoming  due,  tenderly   embraced 
and  bleffed  her,  and  immediately  retired. 

The  Barclays  foon  after  both  came 
to  her  likewife;  their  parting  compliments 
Ihe  found  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  with 
perfect  compofure;  they  were  fhort  and 
blunt,  though  on  the  mother's  part,  at 
leaft,  by  no  means  unfriendly  ;  and  hav- 
ing ftaid  with  her  a  decent  time,  afked  a 
great  number  of  ufelefs  queftions,  and 
fcarcely  attended  to  one  anfwer,  they 
wiihed  her  good  night,  and  walked  out 
with  the  fame  unconcerned  afpecf  they  had 
entered. 

Early    the    following    morning,     Mrs. 
Denbigh  in  a  hired  poft-chaife  was  at  the 
door,  and  Clarentine  getting  into  it,  they, 
immediately    proceeded     forward,     and- 
fleeping  one  night  upon  the  road,  arrived! 
the  next  evening, at  Bath. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVIIL 

MRS.  Denbigh  and  her  fair  companion 
having  flept  the  firft  night  of  their  arrival 
at  the  York  Hotel,  fallied  forth  the  next 
morning  to  fecure  lodgings  a&  near  as 
they  could  to  the  South  Parade,  where 
Mrs.  Weftbury,  the  friend  who  Mrs. 
Denbigh  was  ptrrpofety  come  to  vifit,  re- 
fided.  To  thefe  they  immediately  re- 
moved, and  as  foon  as  their  early  dinner 
was  over,  having  previoufly  fent  a  note 
to  announce  their  intention,  walked  to 
that  lady's  houfe. 

In  the  parlour  which  Clarentine  was 
fhewn  into,  whilft  Mrs.  Denbigh  went  up 
to  her  friend's  room,  fat  a  young  man 
apparently  about  two-and-twenty  years 
old,  lounging  back  in  his  chair  before  the 
fire  with  a  pamphlet  in  one  hand  and  a. 
tooth-pick  (of  which  he  feemed  to  be 
making  furious  ufe)  in  the  other.  His 
face  and  figure  when  he  rofe  up  and  looked 
round,  appeared  to  Clarentine,  though 
both  for  a  man  rather,  finical  and  dimi- 
nutive, extremely  regular  and  handfome, 

but 
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but  the  ridiculous  affe&ation  of  negli- 
gence that  accompanied  every  motion, 
and  the  fixed  yet  vacant  flare  with  which, 
fcarcely  condefcending  to  bow  as  fhe  en- 
tered, he  furveyed  her,  at  firfl  amazed, 
and  afterwards  embarraffed  her  fo  much, 
that,  declining  the  chair  which  the  fervant 
had  placed  for  her  near  the  fire,  fhe 
walked  gravely  to  the  window,  and  with- 
out fpeaking,  flood  before  it  with  her 
back  to  him,  pretending  to  be  engaged 
in  obferving  what  was  paffing  in  the 
ftreet. 

This  quiet  indifference  appeared  to 
flimulate  the  young  man's  curiofity,  and 
pique  his  vanity;  for  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  kicking  away  the  chair  which  flood 
between  them  in  preference  to  taking  the 
trouble  of  walking  round  it,  he  faun- 
tered  up  to  her  with  his  hands  in  his  coat 
pockets,  and  refling  one  fhoulder  againfl 
the  window  frame,  and  half  yawning  as 
he  fpoke,  faid  in  a  languid,  drawling 
voice — 

"  Are  you  come  to  make  any  flay  in 
this  place,  Ma'am  ?" 

Clarentine,  infinitely  better  pleafed  to 
enter  into  any  fort  of  convention  than 

to 
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to  be  merely  confidered  as  an  objeft  to  be 
flared  at,  very  readily  anfwered — 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  we  fhall  be  here  about 
a  month." 

"  You  are  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's, I  prefume,  Ma'am?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  that  happinefs." 

"  Have  you  a  very  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance at  Bath,  Ma'am  ?" 

«  I  never  was  here  before,    Sir." 

"  You  come  from  London  I  think, 
Ma'am  ?.  Is  it  not  very  thin  juft  now  r" 

"  No,  Sir;  it  appeared  to  me  extremely 
crowded." 

"  At  this  time  of  the  year  London 
crowded  ? — The  public  places  filled  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  public  places  1  know 
nothing  about  them,  I  fpoke  merely  of 
the  flreets." 

"  The  ftreets  ?"  repeated  the  coxcomb, 
a  little  contemptuoufly,  Ci  And  did  thofe 
bright  eyes  vouchfafe  to  beftow  a  glance 
upon  any  of  the  vulgar  objefts  in  the 
ftreets  ?" 

"  My  bright  eyes,"  replied  Clarentine, 
determined  to  petrify  him  at  once  by  the 
difcovery  of  her  infignificance,  "  were 
fo  nearly  upon  a  level  with  thofe  obje&s, 

as 
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as  I  always  was  on  foot  when  in  Londony 
that  fometimes  as  well  as  my  ears,  they 
were  extremely  inconvenienced  by  them." 
The  gentle  youth,  as  fhe  expecled, 
looked  utterly  confounded  at  this  dif- 
graceful  confeffion,  and  for  fome  feconds 
remained  profoundly  filent;  at  length, 
however,  addrefling  her  again,  though 
with  yet  lefs  ceremony  than  at  firft — 

"  Mrs.  Denbigh,  I  think,  Ma'am,"  faid 
he,  "  lives  in  a  very  confined  circle 
when  in  town  ?  Do  you  relide  with 
her  ?" 

««■  No,  Sir;  only  for  the  prefent." 
"  Your  ufual  refidence  is  in  the  city 
then,  perhaps  ?" 

Clarentine  laughed,  but  again  her  only 
anfwer  was  a  fimple  negative :  after  which, 
walking  very  compofedly  to  the  fire,  and- 
fitting  down,  fhe  took  up  the  pamphlet  he 
had  been  reading,  and  begun  turning  it 
over  without  feeming  to  recoiled  he  was 
in  the  room. 

Mrs.    Denbigh   how   in   a    fhort     time 
came   down,  and   on.  feeing    the    youn<r 
man,  who,   with  a  glafs  held   to  his  eye,, 
was  flill  lolling  againft  the  window,  in  a 

friendly  and  familiar  voice,  called  out 

"  Well*, 
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*f  Well,  John,  how  do  you  do  ? — . 
"Your  mother  has  been  telling  me  you 
have  left  college  and  are  come  to  live 
entirely  at  home :  1  am  glad  to  hear  it  on 
her  account,  for  confined  as  fhe  is,  it 
mull  be  a  great  pleafure  to  her  to  have 
you  in  the  fame  houfe  " 

John,  appearing  by  no  means  delighted 
-at  the  old-fafhioned  freedom  of  this  ad- 
drefs,  made  a  cold    bow,  but    did    not 
fpeak. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  continued—* 

"  I  hope,"  faid  fhe,  "  fitting  down  by 
Clarentine,  "  you  have  entertained  this 
young  lady  very  gallantly  during  my  ab- 
fence  ?" 

John  fmiled  a  little  fupercilioufly,  and 
ftill  remained  filent. 

"  Why,  friend,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
furveying  him,  at  length,  with  fome  fur- 
prize,  *'  are  you  grown  too  fine  to  fpeak 
to  an  old  acquaintance  ?  You  look  im- 
menfely  folemn." 

Then  turning  to  Clarentine,  who  had 
thrown  afide  her  book  and  fat  internally 
enjoying  poor  John's  confternation — 

"  What  do  thofe  arch  and  comic  eyes 

of   yours    mean?"    cried   fhe.     "  Have 

.6  you 
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you  and  our  young  ftudent  been  falling 

out  ?" 

"  O  dear,  not  at  all,  madam !"  anfwered 
Clarentine,  unable  any  longer  to  refrain 
laughing.  "  No  two  people  were  ever 
more  peaceable  than  we  have  been:  I 
don't  think  we  have  fpoken  one  word  this 
laft  half  hour!" 

"  That's  being  very  peaceable  in- 
deed!" faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  drily.  "  But 
pray  John,  how  comes  all  this  about? 
You  were  wont  to  be  extremely  affiduous* 
aupres  des  dames :  is  not  that  any  longer 
the  fafhion?" 

"  Dear  Ma'am,"  cried  he,  fimpering 
and  looking  extremely  filly,  "  why  afk 
me  fuch  a  queftion  ?  Nobody  cares  lefs 
about  fafliions  than  I  do."  Then  put- 
ting up  his  glafs  and  moving  indolently 
towards  the  door,  "  I'll  go  and  fee," 
added  he,  "  whether  my  mother  is  com- 
ing down." 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourfelf,"  cried 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  Mifs  Delmington  and  I 
are  to  drink  tea  in  her  dreffing-room, 
and  when  fhe  is  ready  fhe  will  fend  us 
word." 

Si  Mifs 
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«  Mifs  Delmington!"  repeated  the 
young  man,  with  a  look  of  furprife,  "  is 
that  Lady's  name  Delmington?" 

"  Yes, "  replied  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  did 
you  ever  hear  it  before  ?" 

"  O,  very  often;  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  being  extremely  well  acquainted  at 
Oxford  with  a  young  Baronet  of  that 
name — Sir  Edgar  Delmington.  Pray, 
Ma'am,  '  to  Clarentine,  "  is  he  any  rela- 
tion of  yours?" 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Your  brother?" 

"  No,  Sir — my  coufin." 

Affirming  an  air  of  infinitely  more  po- 
litenefs  than  he  had  yet  worn,  (though 
her  London  walks  ftill  choaked  him  a  little) 
he  now  faid — 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ma'am,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
feeing  you.  I  hope  Sir  Edgar  is  very 
Well? — Is  he  in  town?" 

"  He  is  in  Devonfhire,  I  believe, 
Sir." 

"  How  could  you  fuppofe,-'  cried  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "  that  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
Mr.  Weftbury,  a  Baronet,  would  difgrace 
himfelf  (not    being  in   parliament)    by 

appearing 
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appearing  in    London  before  the  birth- 
day?" 

-  Juft  then,  very  fortunately,  for  Mr. 
Weftbury  was  extremely  at  a  lofs  what 
to  fay,  the  door  opened,  and  they  were  all 
fummoned  to  the  dreffing-room. 

In  the  mother  of  this  trivial  young 
-man,  Clarentine  found  a  woman,  who, 
though  an  habitual  valetudinarian,  feeble 
and  infirm,  was  yet  pleafing,  fenfible,  and 
well-bred.  She  had  been  the  tried  and 
approved  friend  of  Mrs.  Denbigh  for 
more  than  thirty  years ;  was  blefled  with 
a'n  excellent  temper  and  many  eflimable 
virtues.  To  thefe  recommendations,  how- 
ever, fhe  unfortunately  added  one  pre- 
dominant foible,  which  in  converfation, 
at  leaft,  often  obfcured  them  fo  much, 
that  it  required  fome  candour  and  yet 
more  judgment  to  difcriminate  her  real 
merit  through  fo  thick  a  mift.  She  was, 
what  has  often  been  defcribed  but  can 
never  be  too  often  held  up  to  derifion,  a 
female  pedant,  a  female  politician,  a 
fmatterer  in  philofophy,  a  perpetual  con- 
trovertift  !— In  her  youth  fhe  had  been, 
though  not  a  decided  beauty,  an  exceed- 
ing pretty  woman,  which  advantage,  re- 
inforced 
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inforced  by  the  powerful  addition  of  gold, 
had  gained  her  many  admirers,  much  de- 
licate flattery,  and  a  great  deal  of  obfe- 
quious  attention.  Time  advanced,  wrin- 
kles appeared,  and  lovers  difappeared  ! 
— The  love,  Mrs.  Weftbury  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  difpenfe  with  ;  but  the 
adulation*  the  general  homage,  the  con- 
ftant  deference — -How  was  Ihe  to  difpenfe 
with  thefe  ?  At  once  to  link  into  infigni- 
ficance,  after  having  been  fo  long  held 
tip  as  an  objeB:  of  univerfal  admiration, 
was  not  to  be  borne  !  Mrs.  Weftbury, 
therefore,  in  the  failure  of  youth  and 
beauty,  had  recourfe  to  ftudy — fet  up 
for  a  female  critic,  and  though  on  a  dif- 
ferent fcore,  was  ftill  by  many  fools  ad- 
mired, and  by  many  wife  men,  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  applauded. 

With  the  acutehefs  and  excellent  un- 
derftanding  which  Mrs.  Denbigh  pof- 
fefled,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  me  was 
the  laft  to  difeover  all  thefe  little  failings. 
Kind-hearted,  however,  and  affectionate, 
fuch  errors  in  a  friend  who,  to  counter- 
balance them,  had  fo  many  good  qualities, 
me  eafily  pardoned,  and  endeavoured  as 
much  as  poflible  either -wholly  to  over- 
vol.  in,  C  look, 
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look,  or  unmoved  to  fmile  at.  Upon 
follies  utterly  unmixed  with  malignancy, 
yet  too  deeply  rooted  by  age  to  be  eradi- 
cated, fhe  thought  it  as  ungenerous  to  ex- 
ercife  feverity,  as  it  was  hopelefs  to  at- 
tempt  experimental  reform. 

„  Learned  differtations  or  political  argu- 
ments apart,     Mrs.    Weftbury  could  be 
equally  rational  and  entertaining ;  and  in 
that  light,  during  the  whole  evening,  did 
fhe  appear  to  her  youthful  vifitor.    Books 
were  fometimes  talked  of,  but  only  fuch 
as  fhe  imagined  were  within  Clarentine's 
reach,  in  which  number  fhe  juftly  con- 
cluded that  poems,  moral  effays,  and  hiftory 
might  be    comprifed.     Upon  Revolutions, 
Government,  &c.  fcff.  fortunately  for  her 
fair  auditor,  ihe  wholly  forbore  touching, 
well  knowing  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  (though 
far  more  ably  qualified  to  difcourfe  upon 
fuch  fubjeBs  than  herfelf)  had  an  infu- 
perable  averfion  to  them,  and  wifely  fuf- 
pe&ing,  that  with  the  modeft  Clarentine 
it  might  be  the  fame. 

Young  Weftbury  meanwhile  had,  as 
foon  as  any  thing  like  regular  conven- 
tion began,  difappeared — leaving  Claren- 
tine infinitely  more  difgufted  by  the  fpe- 

cies 
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cies  of  fervility  he  had  difplayed  fubfe- 
quent  to  his  difcovery  of  her  relatfonfhip 
to  a  Baronet^  than  fhe  had  by  any  means 
thought  it  worth  her  while  to  be  by  all 
his  previous  impertinence. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 


CLARENTINE  had  been  about  three 
days  at  Bath,  when  from  her  friend 
Sophia,  to  whom  fhe  had  written  before 
fhe  left  Hampftead  to  inform  her  of  her 
intended  journey,  fhe  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Del.Tiington-Houfe,  Dec. 
MISS  DELMINGTON. 
•"  Why,  what  an  unconfcionable,  raer- 
cilefs  little  monopolift  of  human  heart*, 
you  are,  Clarentine  !  A  few  days  fince 
arrived  at  Welwyn  park,  with  as  love-lorn 
and  almoft  as  woe-begone  a  face  as  «ver 
*ny  poor  brother  Edgar  had,  your  fee  and 

C  2  '       caft-off* 
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cafi-off,  George  Eltham,  Efq. — The  man 
really  made  me  give  a  nervous  fiart  (I  am 
very  nervous,  you  know)  the  inflant  I 
beheld  him;  nor  for  a  long  while,  guefs, 
try,  puzzle  and  perplex  myfelf  as  I 
would,  could  I  poffibly  make  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  "  Surely,  thought 
I,  that  folemn  phiz  muft  portend  fome- 
thing  direful  and  ftrange !  Whom  have  I 
feen  that  ever  looked  at  all  like  him  ? 
Why,  Edgar.  And  why  did  Edgar  look 
like  him  ?  Becaufe  he  was  crojfed  in  love. 
Ergo,  this  man  muft  be  croffed  in  lovel 
Now,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  who 
has  done  this  wicked  deed."  Accord- 
ingly, I  fet  about  thjs  arduous  under- 
taking (fufpefting  you  a  little,  all  the 
time);  and  after  four  failures,  four  days 
muffling  and  evafion  on  his  part,  and 
four  days  fruitlefs  examination  and  crofs- 
examination  on  mine,  at  length  drew,  or 
rather  dragged  from  him  his  horrifying 
fee  ret. 

"  You  fhall  hear,  for  your  edification 
and  inftruftion  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  how  I 
finally  fucceeded. 

"  I  went  yefterday  morning  (I  mould 
certainly  not  have  gone  but  for  the  above- 
mentioned 
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mentioned   purpofe,    for    the  day    was 
•piercing  cold,  to   call  upon  Lady  Julia, 
who  is  now  at  her  father's.     Never  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  great  world,  you  know, 
I  am  as  regardlefs  of  all  ceremony  as  the 
wild  inhabitant  of  an  African  defert:  — 
O,-  you  may  truly  call  me  an  unadulterated 
Child  of  -Nature !  Well,  in   at  the   little 
park  gate,  to  which  me  gave  us  a  key  laftV 
year,  I   went  (marching    up"  the  folemri 
avenue  is  my  averfion),  and  from  thence 
making  the  belt  of  my  way,  through  the 
glafs  door  in  the  breakfaft-room,  entered 
the  houfe.     All  was  profoundly  filent  in 
that  quarter  of  the  manfion  ;  and  fo,  after 
taking  an   inventory  of  the  many  fuper- 
numerary  moveables  I   beheld — ftich  as 
a  fierce  cocked-hat  of  Mr.  Eltham's  upon 
one   chair ;  a  muff  and    cloak   of  Lady 
Julia's  upon  another;  an  odious  fqualling 
parrot,  I  prefume,  of  her  Ladyfhip's  like- 
wife  ;  a  {lately  gold-headed  cane  of  my 

Lords,.    Sec.    Szc. — I    moved    on,    and 

'i 
without  any  interruption  fafely   reached 

the  dreffing-room. 

'c  I  entered — and  lo  !  the  firft  objecVI 

beheld  was  Mr.  Eltham  in  perfon,  alone 

and    reading.       "   Times    are    difmally 

C3  changed:'* 
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changed :"  thought  I — this  poor  man 
never  ufed  to  fit  thus  quietly  doling  over 
a  book  !" 

"  I  c  rtfied  with  my  accuftomed  pro- 
fundity— he  bowed  with  #«accuftomed 
gravity  ;  after  which  we  both  fat  down. — 

"  A  very  cold  day,  Sir,"  faid  I — 

"  Yes,  extremely  fo,"  anfwered  he. 

"  Have  you  been  out  this  morning?" 

"  A  little  way  with  Lady  Julia,  but  file 
found  the  wind  high,  and  turned  back  in 
lefs  than  ten  minutes." 

"  Upon  this  I  ftarted  up,  and  flying  to 
the  glafs,  "  Ah,  true,"  cried  I,  "  the 
■wind  is  high,  and  ought  to  have  given  me 
a  bright  colour:  and  fo  it  has,  I  proteft  ! 
Look  at  me,  Mr.  Eltham,  I  really  am 
extremely  like  my  coufin  Clarentine  to- 
day: don't  you  think  fo  r" 

"  Mr.  Eltham  forced  a  fmile,  and  faid, 
"  why  mould  you  not  be  as  well  con- 
tented to  look  like  your/elf '? 

'*  Belle  <em:>n.!e!"  cried  I,  «  Why 
becaufe,  you  know,  Clarentine  has  always 
been  reckoned  the  beauty  of  the  family; 
nay,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  yen  thought 
her  fo  as  well  as  every  body  elfe.  Pray," 
added  I,  delighted  to  obferve  he  feemed 

to 
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to  fit  uneafy,  zn&jidgetted  upon  his  chair 
— "  pray,  for  I  forget  what  you  faid  about 
it,  have  you  feen  her  very  lately  ?" 

"•  No,"  anfwered  he,  rifing  and  {trolling 
to  the  window  with  an  air  of  affefted  in- 
difference— "  not  very  lately." 

"  Umph!"— thought  I — "  that's  ajf£,  I 
have  no  doubt  i" 

"  I  faid  nothing  more,  however,  but 
moving  to  the  piano  forte,  flood  turning 
over  fome  of  the  mufic  that  lay  fcattered 
upon  it,  and  among  the  reft,  fpying  the 
ftale  old  fong — 

"  Why  fo  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ?'* 
fat  down  to  the  inftrument,  and  with  all 
the  expreffion  1  could  give  it,  began  play- 
ing and  finging  it,  I   may  almoft  fay  at 
him,  rather  than  to  him. 

'*  Very  indecorous,  Clarentine,  was  it 
not? 

"  The  poor  man  could  not  ftand  this 
— but  approaching  me  with  a  look  forrie- 
what  angry  and  tremendous — "  Mifs 
Sophia,"  cried  he — (he  feems  to  hate  the 
name  of  Delmington,  and  never  utters  it 
when  he  can  avoid  it),  "  thefe  fignifi- 
cant  looks,  your  choice  of  this  fong,  the 
ftrange  and  repeated  queftions  you  have 

C  4  alked 
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aflced  me — what  do  they  all  mean  ?  What 
is  it  you  wifh  me  to  underftand  by  them  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  beft  to  be  honeft  with 
him  at  once,  and  therefore  anfwered  very 
calmly — "  Only  that  I  am  extremely 
curious,  Mr.  Eltham,  and  have  an  earneft 
delire  to  know,  when  the  cafe  becomes 
my  own,  how  it  will  be  moft  proper  and 
well-bred  to  difcard  an  unfuccefsful 
lover  :  I  am  fure  ycu  can  give  me  this  in- 
formation, for  your  whole  afpeft  tells  that 
you  have  been  difcarded,  and  by  one,  I 
fufpe£t,  who  would  do  it  in  the  civileft 
way  in  the  world—  Mifs  Clarentine  Del- 
mington." 

"  Civil !"  repeated  he,  turning  from  me 
and  walking  about  the  room  in  great 
agitation,  "  Civil ! — No ;  fhe  was  in> 
perious,  inhuman !" 

"  So  far,  fo  good,"  again  thought  I-r- 
"  my  conjectures  were  right,  I  find  ! 

"  Then  afTuming  an  air  of  mingled 
furprife  and  concern,  "Clarentine  deferve 
fuch  an  imputation  ?"  cried  I— li  Im- 
poffible  !  She  is  gentlenefs  and  goodnefs 
itfelf,  and  I  am  perfuaded,  Mr.  Eltham, 
to  you  could  never  behave  with  impro- 
priety*" 
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cc  Is  this  aftonifhment  real  or  affe&ed  ?" 
cried  he,  fitting  down  near  the  inftrument 
and  looking  diftruftfully  at  me — "Has 
fhe  not  written  to  you?  Has  fhe  not 
exulted  in  her  fcorn>  her  haughtinefs,  her 
inflexibility!" 

"  You  amaze  me!"  cried  I,  what 
fhould  lead  you  to  entertain  fuch  an 
opinion  ?  She  has  written  to  me,  it  is  true, 
and  to  my  mother  alfo;  but  not  one 
word  is  there  in  my  letter,  at  lead,  that  in 
the  moft  diltant  degree  relates  to  you." 

"  This  feemedto  wound  his  pride  more 
than  all  the  reft.  Again  he  arofe,  and  re- 
newing his  quarter-deck  walk,  faid  in  a. 
hurried,  indignant  manner,  "  I  believe, 
indeed,  I  need  have  been  under  no  ap- 
prehenfion  that  fhe  would  take  the  trouble 
to  record  her  cruelty  !  fhe  murders  un- 
confcioufly — and  when  fhe  has-  (tabbed  the 
deeped,  turns  from  her  viftim  with  the 
cool  Unconcern" — 

"  Of  a  butchery — interrupted  I — "was^ 
not  that  what  you  meant  ?" 

"  Angry  as  he  was,   he  feemed   half; 

tempted  to  fmile  :   but  rep  re  fling  the  un- 

feemly  propenfity,  and  moving  towards 

the  door — «  I  will  leave  you,  Madam ;" 

C  5  cried 
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cried  he,  "  raillery  upon  this  fubjeft  Is 
more  than  I  can  bear!'  and  was  then 
a&ually  going;  but  calling  him  back,  and 
apologizing  very  ferioufly  for  my  un- 
feafonable  flippancy,  I  at  length  foftened 
him,  and  he  ended  (by  no  means  forry,  I 
believe,  to  have  an  auditor  fo  willing  to 
liften  to  him)  by  recounting  to  me  hi* 
■whole  difaftrous  ftory. 

"  I  wifh,  dear  Clarentine,  you  could 
have  feen  with  what  a  half-pitying,  half- 
laughing  countenance  I  heard  him.  It 
wasimpofiible  to  attend  to  hisimpaflioned, 
and  fometimes  almoft  frantic  exclama- 
tions and  complaints,  without  being  ready 
to  expire  :  I  contrived,  however,  to  con- 
ceal my  riubility,  upon  the  whole,  pretty 
■well;  but  I  fincerely  hope  I  fhalL  never 
fit  in  fuch  milery  again. 

"  I  believe  we  were  together  almoft 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  dilburdened  his 
cer-fraugbt  hearty  before  Lady  Julia  came 
to  us.  Never  was  relief  more  welcome! 
for  though  his  hiftory  was  concluded,  his 
ravings  (till  continued,  and  the  whole 
expreffion  of  his  countenance  often 
a  {fumed  fuch  a  fierce  and/avage  caft,  that 
ferioufly  fpeaking,  I  was  more  than  once 

fo 
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fo  heartily  frightened,  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  been  out  of  the  room ! 

"  Lady  Julia,  who  had  been  fitting 
with  her  father  in  the  library,  and  did  not 
know  I  was  in  the  houfe  till  fhe  faw  me, 
prefled  me  .extremely  to  flay  dinner,  but 
that,  not  having  had  leave  given  me,  I 
declined.  After  fitting  with  her  therefore 
as  long  as  I  dared,  1  went  home  efcorted 
by  Mr.  Eltham,  who  fpent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  with  us. 

"  We  parted  at  night  exceeding  good 
friends;  but  if  he  concludes  the  horrible 
fright  he  put  me  into  is  to  pafs  un- 
revenged,  he  is  wonderfully  miftaken  t 
It  was  impoffible  to  do  any  thing  yefterday 
but  appear  to  pity  him  j  the  next  time  he 
comes,  however,  he  will  find  me  a  little 
lefs  companionate !  Are  people  to  be  put 
in  fear  of  their  lives  by  every  impatient* 
mortified  lover,  who  wears  willaw  inftead 
of  myrtle  ? 

"  I  wanted  extremely  to  make  him  talk 
to  me,  as  we  were  walking  home,  of  Mr. 
Somerfet,  but  could  not  manage  it  at  all. 
Why  this  fhynefs  ?  Does  he  apprehend  in 
him  a  rival  ?  Clear  up  this  point  to  me, 
dear  girl,  I  entreat;  and  write  to  me  a 
C  6  detailed 
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detailed  account  of  every  wife  man  or 
every  fool  you  fee,  every  place  you  go* 
to,  every  creature  you  vint,  every 
pleafure  or  disappointment  you  meet 
with ! 

"  Adieu,  my  own  Clarentine.  Your 
poor  deferted  little  Emma,  who  is  the 
only  one  in  the  houfe,  by  the  way,  that 
knows,  of  my  having  written  this  mad 
letter,  defires  her  tendereft  love  to  you, 
and  a  thoufand  grateful  thanks  for  the 
charming  books  you  fo  kindly  fent  her. 
iC  Adieu  again, 
"  Sophia  Delmington.'* 

The  effect  this  letter  had  upon  Claren- 
tine was  much  the  fame  with  that  Mr. 
Eltham's  own  conduct  had  always  had : 
it  made  her  congratulate  herfelf  upon  the 
fortunate  independence  which  had  given 
her  the  power  of  rejecting  him;  and  led 
her  very  naturally  to  conclude,  a  paffion 
fo  indignant  and  fo  refentful  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  very  lading  in  itfelf,  or 
very  tender  to  its  object. 

"  Such  a  man,"  cried  fhe,  "  fiery  and 
impetuous — always  exacting  implicit  fub* 
million  to  his  own  will,  or  burfting  out 

even 
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even  with  thofe  he  ought  either  to  refpect 
on  account  of  their  age  or  fex,  into 
tranfports  of  irrational  fury — Oh,  fuch  a 
man  was  not  deftined  to  make  me  happy  ! 
Far,  far  different  is  my  idea  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  him,  I  would  chufe  as  a  partner 
through  life.  To  all  the  fpirk  and  gal- 
lantry of  youth  and  courage,  I  would 
join  humanity  and  gentlenefs  ;  to  an  open 
intelligent  countenance,  an  expreffion  of 
benevolence  and  fenfibility;  to  ftrong 
natural  parts,  the  moft  unprefuming  dif- 
fidence ;  and  to  a  temper  at  once  generous 
and  placable,  a  chearfu!  gaiety  equally 
diftin£t  from  turbulence  or  fadnefs.  Ah ! 
where,  "  added  fhe,"  can  fuch  an  object 
be  foutfid  ?  or  where,  when  found,  is  the 
reasonable  hope  that  mould  lead  me  to 
expect  it  will  ever  be  my  lot  to  be  fo 
allied?  There  is,  there  can  be  upon 
earth  but  one  fuch  character,  and  he  who 
■poflefles  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  loll  to  me  for 
ever  \" 

Thus  indulging  the  fond  admiration 
and  plaintive  regret  fhe  had  fo  often  de- 
termined to  fupprefs,  Clarentine,  who 
had  hoped  fo  much  from  time  and  change 
of  fcene,  as  the  hours,  days  and   weeks 

pafled 
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patted  away,  found  that  the  depreflion  oF 
her  fpirits  rather  augmented  than  de- 
creafed,  and  the  fadnefs  of  her  heart  took 
from  her  all  power  of  exertion  and  all 
capacity  of  enjoyment.  No  longer  fur- 
rounded  by  obfervers  whom  fhe  feared, 
thofe  quick  and  irritable  feelings  which 
had,  of  late,  upon  the  {lighted  occafion 
alarmed  her  pride  and  awakened  her 
diftruft,  were  fucceeded  by  a  quiet  de- 
jec\ion,a  fettled,  but  unmurmuring,  gentle 
forrow,  that  penetrated  Mrs.  Denbigh 
with  compaffion.  She  faw  that  her  young 
friend,  pale,  languid  and  oppreffed,  loft 
her  health  as  well  as  her  animation,  and 
that  although  too  rational  to  decline  par- 
taking in  the  amufements  that  were  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  fhe  yet  found  no  real 
amufement  or  relief  in  any  thing.  The 
difcovery  gave  her  pain  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  fincerity  of  the  truly 
maternal  regard  fhe  had  conceived  for 
her;  and  determining,  if  poffible,  to 
counteract  this  dangerous  turn  of  mind, 
fhe  feized  the  firfl  opportunity  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  of  attempting  by  friendly 
admonitions  and  remonftrances  to.  reafon 
her  into  greater  firmnefs. 

«  Mjf 
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tc  My  Clarentine,"  faid  flie,  one  morn- 
ing as  they  were  fitting  at  breakfaft,  "  I 
have  a  propofal  to  make  to  you :  this 
place,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  feems 
to  difagree  with  you  fo  much,  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  the  occafion  of  prolonging 
your  May  at  it ;  and  therefore  next  week 
we  will  go  back  to  town." 

"  Dear  Madam,"  cried  Clarentine, 
alarmed  at  the  very  mention  of  fuch  a 
fcheme — "  why  fo  ?  Happy  or  gay,  I 
expect  not  to  be  any  where;  but  here,  at 
leaft,  I  am  tranquil ;  and  as  for  my  health, 
that  can  derive  nothing  but  benefit  from 
the  air  and  fituation." 

"  But  how  is  it  then,"  refumed  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "  that  acknowledging  thus 
readily  the  value  of  tranquillity,  you  yet 
fuffer  yourfelf  to  droop  and  pine  with  fo 
little  fortitude  and  fo  little  ftrength  of 
mind?  Clarentine,  fuch  weaknefs  is  un- 
worthy of  you !  it  renders  ufelefs  every 
acquirement  you  poffefs,  and  every  good 
quality  with  which  you  are  gifted;  de- 
generates what  was  once  female  fofmefs, 
blended  with  fpirit  and  found  fenfe,  into 
inertion  and  fupinenefs;  and  will,  I  fear, 
in  time  degrade  you  into  a  mere  lan- 
3  guifhing 
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guifhing,  enervated,  love-fick  girl?  Is  your 
cafe,  my  young  friend,  a  new  one  ?  Oh 
no  ! — How  many  notable  and  contented 
old  women  there  now  are,  attending  duly 
to  the  domeftic  occupations  of  their 
houfehold,  fcolding  their  maids,  whipping 
their  children,  fnarling  at  their  hufbandsj 
and  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, who  once,  like  you,  were  funk  in 
liftleffnefs  and  apathy,  and  thought  no 
pleafure  equal  to  that  of  elegantly  indulge 
ing  their  romantic  defpondence  !" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Madam,"  cried  Claren- 
tine,  who  had  liftened  to  this  fpeech  with 
alternate  blufhes  and  fmiles,  "  is  mine  an 
aflfe£Hon  that  deferves  thus  to  be  feverely. 
cenfured?  You  well  know  it  has  not 
been  the  mere  work  of  an  idle  imagina- 
tion, feeking  anxioufly,  yet  felefting  un- 
worthily, fome  objeft  of  fancied  perfec- 
tion on  whom  to  bellow  unqualified  and 
enthufiaftic  admiration  :  on  the  contrary,, 
it  is  a  fentiment  that  ftole  upon  me  gra- 
dually and-imperceptibly ;  which,  though 
never  intentionally  cherifhed,  grew  with/ 
my  growth  and  ftrengthened  with  my 
ftrength.  I  was  yet  a  mere  child,  help- 
lefs  and   dependant,  when  William   So- 

merfetj 
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inerfet,  at  an  age  when  moft  boys  fly 
from  a  nurfery  with  difdain  and  horror, 
was  my  watchful  friend  and  only  com- 
panion :  we  parted  long  e'er  I  knew  the 
value  of  fuch  an  afTociate,  but  not  before, 
in  remembrance  of  his  invariable  kind- 
nefs,  my  heart  was  attached  to  him  with 
the  warmeft  gratitude.  In  my  fecond  afylurrr 
I  found  another  friend,  and  companions 
whom  I  foon  learnt  to  love  with  nearly 
.equal  tendernefs:  here,  however,  the  af- 
fe£lion  I  met  with  in  return,  though  cok- 
dial,  I  believe,  and  fincere,  had  neither 
the  liability,  the  gentlenefs,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  that  I  had  been  ufed  to  from  him. 
Edgar,  who  was  the  one  at  that  time 
ofteneft  with  me,  was  frequently  unjuft 
iand  petulant :  a  moment  of  unintentional 
neglecT:,  a  childifh  or  hafty  reproach 
would  irritate  and  offend  him  fo  deeply, 
that  perhaps  during  a  whole  day  he  would 
neither  fpeak  to  me,  nor  lilien  to  any  ex- 
cufe :  his  fifters,  engroffed  by  other  ob- 
jects, of  courfe,  had  no  leifure  to  beftow 
upon  me  that  degree  of  attention  to 
which,  unfortunately,  I  had  been  accuf- 
tomed.;  fo  that  often  in  the  midft  of  play- 
fellows of  my  own  age,  in  the  midft  of 

fociety 
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fociety  and  chearfulnefs,  I  felt  defolate. 
and  unhappy." 

"  A  fatal  tendency  to  encourage  caufe- 
lefs  repinings,  feems  to  have  been  your 
bane  through  life,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
here  interrupting  her — "  but  go  on  with 
your  little  hiftory,  and  forgive  this  abrupt 
comment." 

"  Rather  call  it  my  apology"  faid  Cla« 
rentine,  fmiling,  "  I  have  not  much  more, 
however,  to  add ;  nor  ought  the  recapi- 
tulation of  our  own  feelings  to  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time.  Is  there  one  amongft 
us,  who,  minutely  defcribing  every  pall 
emotion  of  their  mind,  could  not  make 
up,  as  I  have  done,  a  tedious  differtatioa 
upon  nothing  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  go  on,  I  tell  you,"  cried 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  with  a  fort  of  impatient 
pleafantry,  "  go  on,  and  whatever  com- 
pliments I  can  fpare  fhall  come  after- 
wards." 

Clarentine  laughed  at  this  fpeech,  and 
thus  continued — 

"  Several  years  now  paffed,  during 
which,  except  by  letter,  my  friendly  Wil- 
liam and  I  had  no  intercourfe.  At  length 
he  came  down  into  Devonfhire  upon  a 

vifit 
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vifit  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  flopped, 
he  faid,  at  his  father's,  but  I  doubt  not 
at  his  o&*n  inftigation,  to  vifit  and  enquire 
after  his  former  little  inmate.  An  acci- 
dent, not  worth  relating  now,  prevented 
my  feeing  him  till  after  he  had  quitted  the 
houfe  ;  he  found  me  fainting  and  fenfelefs 
upon  the  road  as  he  was  driving  through 
the  village,  and  in  that  condition  carried 
me  back  in  his  carriage  to  Delmington 
Houfe.  Never,  oh,  never  can  I  forget, 
child  as  I  yet  was,  the  look  of  tendernefs 
and  folicitude  with  which,  when  recover- 
ing, I  beheld  him  ftanding  motionlefs  be- 
fore me!  It  was  a  look  that  penetrated 
my  very  foul,  and  would  alone  have 
taught  me  to  love  him,  had  not  his  pre- 
vious behaviour  already  difpofed,  and  his 
fubfequent  conduct  compelled  me  to  it ! 
Again,  however,  we  parted,  but  not  for 
the  length  of  time  we  had  been  feparated 
before ;  he  returned  to  us  more  kind, 
more  animated,  more  generoufly  intereft- 
ed  in  all  that  related  to  me  than  I  had  even 
dared  hope  to  find  him,  and  during  the 
two  days  he  fiai'3,  treated  me  with  a  con- 
ciliating fweetnefs,  a  more  than  fraternal 
partiality,  that  left  upon  me,  at  his  de- 
parture, 
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parture,  a  melancholy  and  regret  I  fcarce 
knew  how  to  conquer." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh,  again 
breaking  in  upon  Clarentine's  little  nar- 
rative, "  all  this,  I  confefs,  was  flatter- 
ing, and  infinuating ;  but,  my  deareft  girl, 
have  you  not  in  Sir  Edgar  Delmington, 
in  a  young  man  whofe  paffions  rriult  ne- 
eeflarily  be  fo  much  more  ungovernable 
than  your  own,  an  example  of  fortitude 
and  felf-command  that  ought  to  ftimulate 
you  to  emulation  ?  He  too,  I  have  been 
told,  knew  you  from  your  infancy,  was 
brought  up  in  the  fame  houfe  with  you, 
and  cherifhed  for  years  the  moft  fervent 
and  animated  affe&ion  for  you.  Duty, 
reafon,  and  honour,  however,  enabled 
him  to  conquer  this  early  and  habitual 
prepoffeffion ;  and  in  a  cafe  exactly  pa- 
rallel to  your  own,  made  of  him,  at  once, 
a  hero  and  a  philofopher  !  Are  your  feel- 
ings, though  lefs  tumultuous,  more  in- 
furmountable  ?  Let  it  not  be  thought ! 
Exert  your  couragej  diffipate  your  mind, 
try  every  experiment  that  the  ingenuity 
of  woman  can  devife,  to  prove  that  an 
opinion  fo  humiliating  is  groundlefs  and. 
erroneous  !" 

"  The 
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*«  The  council,"  faid  Clarentine,  figh- 
ing,  "  is  good,  and  I  will  endeavour — I 
have  endeavoured  always   to  aft  as  if  in 
purfuance  of  its  dictates:  yet,  my  deareft 
Madam,  fimilar  as  the  two  cafes  may  ap- 
pear, there  is,  however,  a  wide  difference 
between  the  part  that  Edgar  had  to  per- 
form, and  that  which  is  now  afligned  to 
me.     From  the  firft  moment   he    difco- 
vered  tome  his  unauthorifed  partiality,  I 
dealt  openly  and  frankly  with  him;  and 
readily,  gladly  as  I  would  have  promifed 
bim  my  friendfhip,  denied  him  all  claim 
to  my  love.     Have  /  been  treated  With 
equal  candour?    Oh  no!    Such    ungene- 
rous, unremitting  pains,  have  been  taken 
to  lead  me  into  a  belief  I  was  beloved, 
that,   till   my   own  obfervation,   and  yet 
more  convincingly  the  explicit  avowal  of 
Mrs.  Hertford,  told  me  I   deceived  my- 
felf,  every   actio*},    every   look,    feemed 
calculated   to   infufe  into  me  a  pofitive 
certainty  of  Somerfet's  attachment !  Ah  ! 
wonder  not  then,  that  whilft  entertaining 
fo  flattering  an  illufion,  the  high  opinion 
I  had  of  his  honour  and  integrity  lulled 
all  vigilance  to  deep,  and  left  me  neither 
power  or  inclination  to  refill  the  grateful 
6  affection 
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affe&ion  1  felt  for  him  !  I  beheld  him  as  a 
man  who  from  infancy  had  loved  me—* 
who  feemed  to  have  no  defire  fo  earned 
as  that  of  promoting  my  happinefs — as 
him,  in  fhort,  by  whom  it  was  finally 
deftined  to  be  aflured  !" 

At  that  moment  their  converfation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's fervant,  who  brought  Clarentine  a 
letter:  it  came  by  the  poft,  and  was  di- 
rected in  Somerfet's  hand.  She  received 
it  with  a  degree  of  agitation  fhe  fcarce 
knew  how  to  conceal;  and,  laying  it 
down  upon  the  table  by  her,  as  foon  as 
they  were  again  left  by  themfelves,  faid 
to  Mrs.  Denbigh — 

"  The  writing  is  Somtrfet's — I  almoft 
fear  to  open  it!" 

«  Give  it  me  then,"  faid  that  lady, 
fmiling— "  and  if  it  is  very  treacherous 
and  very  tender,  I  will  burn  it  without 
fuffering  you  to  read  it." 

Clarentine    hefitated   a   moment,    and 

then  holding  it  out  to  her,  "  Ah!  why 

does  he  write  to  me  at  all  ?"   cried  fhe : 

"  There — take  it,  dear  madam,  and,  if  I 

can  help  it,  I  will  not  even  wijh  to  know 

its  contents." 

«'  Come, 
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<l  Come,  come,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
*'  I  begin  to  have  fome  hopes  of  you  ! 
This  is  the  mod  rational  thing  you  have 
done  yet."  She  then  opened  the  letter, 
and  began  reading  to  herfelf;  whilft  Cla- 
rentine,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
face,  fat  earheftly  obferving  her,  by  turns 
reproaching  and  applauding  herfelf  for 
the  facility  with  which  fhe  had  refigned  a 
privilege  which  would  once  have  been  fo 
precious  to  her. 

When  Mrs.  Denbigh  had  ceafed  read- 
ing, "  Here,  my  dear,"  faid  fhe,  "  take 
back  your  letter;  it  contains  a  requeft 
-which  no  one  but  yourfelf  can  anfwer." 

"  A  requeft!"  repeated  Clarentine, 
ftarting  and  blufhing ;  "Tome!  Of  what 
nature?  What  requeft ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  love,"  refumed  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  very  calmly,  "  don't  put  your- 
felf into  fuch  tremors;  the  favour  he  afks 
is  as  trifling  as  his  ftyle  is  fimple  and 
proper;  fee  what  he  fays  yourfelf,  there- 
fore." 

Clarentine  held  out  an  unfteady  hand 
for  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows: 

MISS 
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MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Clifford-ftreet,  December. 

«  I  am  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  my  dearefl: 
Mifs  Delmington,  that  our  parting,  though 
abrupt,  was  therefore  unfriendly;  and  as 
you  prohibited  not  my  writing,  take  the 
liberty  to  addrefs  to  you  a  little  petition 
it  will  give  me  the  utmoft  pleafure  to  hear 
you  receive  with  indulgence. 

"  Since  you  left  town  I  have  been 
down  a  few  days  in  Northamptonfhire, 
and  purpofe  going  thither  again  during 
Chriftmas  week  with  a  party  of  friends,' 
two  of  whom  mean  afterwards  to  fpend  a 
fhort  time  at  Bath.  I  dare  not  prefume" 
to  accompany  them!  but  if,  when  they 
have  left  me,  I  mould  direft.  my  wander- 
ing courfe  to  Delmington  Houfe,  would 
you,  my  gentle  friend,  whilft  I  am  there, 
favour  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
your  amiable  Madame  d'Arzele?  I  have 
the  mofl  earneft  defire  to  fee  and  become 
acquainted  with  her;  and  under  whofe 
aufpices  could  I  hope  for  a  more  indul- 
gent reception,  than  under  thofe  of  her 
young  and  lovely  benefa&refs  ? 

"  You  appeared  at  your  departure  in- 
difpofed,  difpirited,  and,  I  fear,  un- 
happy : 
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happy :  write  to  me  I  befeech  you ;  tell 
me  you  are   better;  that  the  air  of  Bath  * 
agrees  with  you ;  and  that,  although  com- 
pelled to  luffer  by  your  ab fence,  I  have' 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  your  health  ! 

»  Prefent  my  beft  refpe&s  to  Mrs. 
Denbigh:  me  is  my  friend,  and  1  hope 
will  affift  in  determining  you  to  grant  my 
requeft. 

"  Adieu,  and  may  all  happinefs  attendt 

you  ! 

«  William  Somerset/' 

The  extreme  furprife  with  which  Cla- 
rentine  perufed  this  letter  kept  her  filent 
fome  minutes  after  fhe  had  concluded 
it;  at  length,  however,  pointing  to  thefe 
words,  /  purpofe  going  thither  again  during 
Chrijimas  week,  Ihe  faid,  with  a  look  of 
incredulity,  "  Do  you  believe,  Madam, 
he  has  really  luch  an  intention?  Do  you 
believe  he  will  again,  and  for  io  long, 
quit  Mrs.  Hertford?" 

"  I  always  believed  every  thing  that  a 
man  of  honour  told  me,"  anfwered  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "except,  indeed,  his  vows  of 
perpetual  conftancy  !  What  fuch  repeated 
journeyings  can  mean,   however,    I   ac- 

v ox.  in.  D  knowledge 
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knowledge    it   is    beyond   my    power  of, 
comprehenfion  to  find  out." 

"  Thus,"  cried  Clarentine,  fighing, 
*l  has  he  ever  been — myfterious  and  un- 
fathomable. Oh !  that  this  painful  fuf- 
penfe  were  over!  that,  at  length,  he  was 
actually  married,  and  all  doubt  of  his  at- 
tachment for  ever  at  an  end!" 

"  A  decifive  way,  it  muft  be  owned,  of 
terminating  fufpence!"  cried  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh: "  I  did  not  think,  Clarentine,  you 
had  refolution  to  form  fo  fenfible  a  wifh. 
Eut  let  me  hear  what  you  defign  to  do 
concerning  the  letter  he  requefts  you  to 
write  for  him.      Shall  you  fend  it?" 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  and  the  more  readily, 
as  I  know  it  will  give  infinite  pleafure  to 
my  excellent  Madame  d'Arzele  to  fee 
him.  On  his  firft  arrival  he  was  the  con- 
ftant  theme  of  all  my  letters  to  her,  and 
Ihe  has  often  expreffed  great  concern  at 
the  idea  it  was  fo  unlikely  (lie  fhould  ever 
be  acquainted  with  him." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  now  arofe,  and  allied 
her  whether  fhe  would  accompany  her  on 
a  morning  vifit  to  Mrs.  Weftbury. 

"  No,  my  dear  Madam,  not  to-day,  if 
you  pleafe :  my  mind  is  unufually  occu- 
pied 
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pied  and  perplexed,  and  juft  now  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  this  ftrange  letter." 

"  Well  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  I 
will  leave  you,  for  the  prefent,  to  your 
own  contemplations;  but  in  the  evening 
I  am  determined  you  (hall  go  to  the  aflem- 
bly — and  what  is  more,"  added  me,  ft  you 
fhall  dance  with  your  little  favourite, 
Johnny  Weftbury,  if  he  will  have  you!" 

Clarentine,  not  "believing  this  fpeech 
had  any  real  meaning,  made  no  oppo- 
fition  to  the  plan,  and  foon  after  Mrs. 
Denbigh  left  her. 


CHA.P.     XIX. 


AT  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Denbigh  re- 
turned—" Well,  Clarentine,"  cried  fhe, 
"  1  have  made  a  party  for  you  to-night, 
and  Johnny  has  half  promifed,  provided 
a  certain  Hon.  Mifs  Somebody,  fitter  to 
a  certain  Lord  Somebody,  does  not  make 
her  appearance  in  the  ball-room  till  after 
the  two  firft  dances  are  over,  he  will  do 
D  2  himfclf 
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himfelf  the  honour  to  go  down  them  with 

you." 

«  He  is  really  too  obliging!''  faid  Cla- 
rentine,  laughing;  "  but,  dear  Madam, 
is  it  true  you  have  made  this  party  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly  true.  I  met  Mrs.  and 
Mil's  Manners  at  Mrs.  Weftbury's,  and 
they  have  promifed  to  call  for  you  at  the 
proper  hour.  Before  you  go,  however, 
I  defire  I  may  fee  you  with  all  your 
plumes  and  decorations :  I  am  a  prodi- 
gious judge  of  modern  drefs  you  know, 
and  therefore,  left  Johnny  fhould  criticife 
your  tafte,  come  and  confult  mine  pre- 
vious to  his  feeing  you." 

"  Tarn  afraid,"  faid  Clarentine,  fmiling, , 
"  a  drefs  fo  fimple  as  that  I  fhall  wear 
will    neither    be    worth    your   attention, 
Madam,  or  Mr.  Weftbury's." 

*'  Well,  no  matter  how  fimple  it  is,  if, 
according  to  Johnny's  opinion,  it  is  but 
fajhionable:  he  would  expire  at  the  idea 
of  dancing  with  you,  if  you  had  one 
grain  too  little  or  too  much  powder  in 
your  hair,  or  half  a  ftraw's  breadth  too 
long  or  too  fhort  a  waift  !" 

41  I  will  endeavour  then/'  faid  Claren- 
tine, *'  to  be  as  correft.  in  all  thefe  mat- 
ters 
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ters  as  I  can;  but  really  I  know  fo  little 
of  the  bufinefs  of  a  toilet  that  I  am  afraid 
I  {half  fucceed  very  ill  at  laft." 

"  In  that  cafe,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
<{  I  don't  know  what  people  can  do  better 
than  perfuade  themfelves  to  like  you  for 
your  originality.  A  young  woman  in 
thefe  days,  who  is  a  novice  in  the  fcience 
of  drefs,  is  fo  extraordinary  a  creature, 
that  (he  ought,  I  think,  to  be  admired  as 
a  curiofity." 

They  then  feparated,  and  Clarentine 
went  to, prepare  for  the  evening. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  two  ladies, 
who  had  been  engaged  to  go  with  her, 
and  whom  me  had  ifeveral  times  feen  be- 
fore at  Mrs.  Weftbury's,  called  for  her 
in  their  own  carriage,  and  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  affembly-room. 

This  was  the  firft  evening  that  Claren- 
tine had  ever  been  in  public,  except, 
fince  fhe  had  been  at  Bath,  once'or  twice 
with  Mrs.  Denbigh  at  the  play-  The 
confufion  Ihe  expected,  however,  to  ex- 
perience, the  extreme  fullnefs  of  the  place 
effectually  prevented:  the  laft  week  had 
brought  down  an  incredible  number  of 
people,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  be  con- 
D  3  centrated 
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centrated  in  that  one  fpot  :  confequently, 
no  particular  party  could  be  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  another,  but  each  feemedto 
have  met  there  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
being  crowded  and  incommoded. 

"  Oh,  how  much  preferable,"  thought 
Clarentine,  "  were  our  little  focial  and 
chearful  balls  at  Delmington,  to  this  dull3 
yet  buttling  fcene  !" 

"  Soon  after,  a  tall,- fine  young' man, 
v.'hofe  countenance  was  animated  and 
pleafing,  and  who  had  for  fome  time  been 
er. gaged  in  obferving  them  as  they  flowly 
advanced,  contrived  to  approach  Mifs 
Manners  who  had  hold  of  Clarentine's 
arm,  and  faid  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  yet 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard, — "  Will 
you  introduce  me  Louifa  ?" 

"  Yes  certainly." — then  turning  to 
Clarentine  — "  allow  me,  my  dear  Mifs 
Delmington,"  added  me,  "  to  prefentmy 
brother  to  you." — 

"  Clarentine  curtfied,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ners very  politely  addreffing  her,  faid — 
"  I  fear,  Mifs  Delmington,  that  any  ap- 
plication to  you  for  the  honour  of  your 
hand  this  evening,  would  now  come  too 
late  :  you  are  probably  engaged  already?" 

"  Indeed," 
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"  Indeed,"  replied  Clarentine,  half- 
laughing,  "  I  fcarcely  know  whether  I 
am  or  not." 

"  And  who?"  faid  Mr.  Manners,  with 
fome  furprife,  "  is  the  extraordinary 
perfonage  that  can  leave  you  in  doubt 
upon  fuch  a  fubjeft  ?"  « 

Clarentine  then  related  to  him  the  fort 
of  half  engagement  Mrs.  Denbigh  had 
formed  for  her  in  the  morning;  upon 
which,  Mr.  Manners  brightening  up, 
faid,  with  a  fmile — "  I  may  then,  fafely, 
-Madam,  renew  my  folicitation;  fince  I 
can  affure  you  it  is  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
that  1  heard  Mr.  Weftbury  engage  one  of 

Lady  A 's  daughters,  who  had  juft 

entered  withher  mother." — - 

Clarentine  laughed,  and  by  no  means 
forry  to  be  releafed  from  fuch  a  partner, 
very  readily  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Man- 
ners, and  fuffered  him  to  lead  her  towards 
the  dancers. — 

Whilft  they  flood  up,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  engage  in  any  regular  conver- 
fation ;  but  after  a  long  and  confufed 
dance,  Mr.  Manners  feeing  her  look  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  exerted  himfelf  to  pro- 
cure for  her  a  feat,  and  conducting  her  to 
D  4  it, 
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it,  haftened  to  bring  her  fome  refrefh- 
ment,  and  then  placed  himfelf  next  her 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

His  converfation  was  lively  and 
agreeable,  and  Glarentine  found  herfelf 
fo  well  difpofed  to  like  him,  that  her 
fpirits  were  infenfiblv  revived  by  his  at- 
tention, and  her  anfwers  to  all  his  gay 
remarks  weje  made  with  a  chearfulnefs 
nearly. equal  to  his  own. 

After  fome  general  difcourfe  of  this 
animated  kind,  addreffing  her  fomewhat 
more  ferioufly — "  May  I  afk  Mifs  Del- 
mington,"  faid  he,  "  what  ftay  lhe  defigns' 
making  in  this  place  ?" 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  anfwered 
Clarentine,  "  I  may  yet  be  here  three 
•weeks." — "  And  may  I  tell  her,"  refumed 
he,  "  what  the  interefted  motive  was  that 
led  me  to  venture  fuch  an  enquiry  ?'' 

"  If  you  plea fe — certainly." 

«  Why  then,"  faid  he,  "  I  wifhed  to 
•know  whether  at  my  return  from  a  fhort 
vifit  I  am  upon  the  point  of  making  in 
Northamptonshire,  I  might  flatter  myfelf 
with  the  hope  of  (till  finding  you  here." 

"  In  Northamptonfliire  ?"  repeated 
Clarentine,  with  a  faint    blufii — "  And 

who 
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whom,    may   I  afk,  are  you  acquainted 
with  in  Northamptonfhire  ?" 

"One   of  the   oldeft   friends   I  have, 
Captain    Somerfet,    has    a    feat   in    that 
•county,"  -anfwered   Mr.  Manners. 

An  -  involuntary  half-figh  efcaped 
Clarentine  at  thefe  words,  and  an  air 
of  thoughtful nefs  pnce  more  overfpread- 
ing  her  bat-lately- re-animated  counte- 
nance, fhe  funk  into  a  total,  but  uncon- 
-fcioue  -filence. 

Mr.  Manners  fat  fome  minutes  un- 
fufpe&edly  obfervingher;  at  length, how- 
ever, addrefling  her  again,  "  I  believe,'' 
faid  he,  "  I  have  the  pleafure,  in  Mifs 
Delmington,  to  fee  a  relation  and  a 
ward  of  Captain  Somerfet's  ?" 

"Clarentine  only  bowed. 

"  You  have  feen  him    lately,    I  p re- 
fume  ?*' 
r.  "  No,  Sir,  not — not  very  lately." 

"  But,  however,  you  can  affifl  me  in 
the  folution  of  a  myftery  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  explained.  Pray  what 
has  he  been  doing  with  himfelf  all  thn 
winter  ?  Is  he,  as  has  been  reported,  hit  - 
the  point  of  marriage,  and  to  ^:s  fa  11- 
D5 
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miftrefs,  is  it,  his  friends  mull  attribute 
his  long  filence  and  neglecl?" 

Clarentine's  varying  colour  during  this 
fpeech  almoft  betrayed  herj  and  the 
hefitating  and  embarrafled  manner  in 
which  flie  anfwered  him,  yet  more  ftrongly 
denoted  her  emotion — 

"  I  believe — I  fancy,"  faid  fhe  "  he  is 
going — he  will  be  foon  married." 

"  And  what  fort  of  a  woman  is  the 
lady  he  has  felecled  ?  you  doubtlefs 
know  her?" 

"  Yes  a  little."— 

"  Is  fhe  agreeable  ?" 

Scarcely  fenfible  of  what  fhe  was  fay- 
ing, "  I  can't  tell,"  anfwered  the  diftref- 
fed  Clarentine. 

Mr.  Manners  laughed — "  Upon  my 
word,"  cried  he,  "  fuch  a  reply  is  not 
much  calculated  to  give  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  lady's  merit  !  I  fhould  be 
forry  to  fuppofe,  however,"  added  he, 
more  gravely,  "  that  Mr.  Somerfet  had 
made  a  choice  that  was  unworthy  of  him." 

Clarentine,  upon  this,  recovering 
greater  prefence  of  mind,  compelled  her- 
felf  to  fay,  though  in  a  low  and  almoft. 
inarticulate    voice — "    I    meant    no    re- 

fieclion, 
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fle&ion,  Sir,  upon  the  lady,  believe  me  ; 
but,  as  I  told  you,  knowing  very  little  of 
her,  I  am  ill  qualified  to  decide  upon  her 
characler.  She  is  generally  thought,  I 
believe,  remarkably  agreeable." 

«'  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Manners — "  I  {hall 
certainly  endeavour  to  fee  her  when  next 
I  go  to  town.  There  is  no  man  in  whofe 
happinefs  I  take  a  greater  intereft  than  in 
Somerfet's;  and  no  man,  I  am  convinced, 
who  deferves  happinefs  more," 

This  converfation  was  here,  to  Claren- 
tines  infinite  relief,  interrupted  by  young 
iWeftbury,  who,  after  leading  his  partner 
to  a  feat  with  the  moft  obfequious  refpeft, 
negligently  approached  Clarentine,  and 
faid-w 

"  So,  you  have  not  danced  at  all. 
Ma'am,  this  evening  ?" 

44  Not,  at  leaft,  with  the  cruel  Mr. 
Weftbury!"  faid.  Mr.  Manners,  with  a 
laugh —  ; 

"  Cruel !"  repeated  he~«  No,  upon 
honour,  that  was-n't  it !  The  fad  is 
I  have  been  engaged — that  is  condi- 
tionally engaged,  to  Mifs  A ,  thefe 

three  days."— 

D  6-  «  Arid 
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"  And  the  condition  way,.  I  fuppofe, 
Mr.  Weflbury,"  faid  Clarentine,  archly, 
44  that  you  were  to  renounce  her,  if  an 
Earl's  or  a  Duke's  daughter  claimed  you 
in  her  ftead  !" 

*<  I  am  forry  to  hear  fuch  a  partial  ac- 
count of  your  gallantry,  Weflbury ;" 
cried  Mr.  Manners,  ihaking  his  head-?- 
a  poor  miferable  Commoner  like  me 
will  be  afraid  to  fpeak  to  you  foon  !" 

"  Pfhaw,  pihawj  what  nonfenfe  you 
•talk!"  cried  the  young  coxcomb,  taking 
out  his  glafs  and  beginning  very  critically 
to  examine  a  party  of  ladies  who juft  then 
were  paffing. 

«  Pray,  Mr.  Weflbury,"  faid  Claren- 
tine, Selecting  from  amongft  them  one 
;who  was  remarkably  pretty- — "what  do 
you  think  of  that  young  lady  ?" — 

"  She's  very  well — -but  her  hair  is  not 
turned  up  high  enough — you  don't  fee 
enough  of  the  contour  of  her  throat." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  Fay  to  the 
one  who  is  walking  next  her?" — 

"  Her  waift  isJaieleous — andthofe  long 
ileeves  are  entirely  out." — 

"  A  little  beyond,  however,"  faid  Mr. 
Manners,    "  h    a  >Iady   whofe  very   el- 
bows 
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J>ows  are  bare — .what's  your  opinion  of 
her  ?"— 

"  She's  better — fomething  ;better;  but 
there's  no  eafe,  no  fond  in  her  form  :  jfhe's 
as  upright  as  a  dart — there's  nothing 
pifturefque  about  her  !" — 

Mr.  Manners,  now  calling  his  eyes  to^ 
jwardsa  poor  girl  who  was  extremely  de- 
formed, and  yet  drefled  .in  the  mqft. ex- 
travagant height  of  the  tan — "  what  do 
you  fay  to  that  fair  nymph,  Weftbury  ?" 
.cried  he — "  Jhe  has  -bend  -enough,  I 
.hope  ?"— 

<{  Why  file's  not  amifs,  really,  confi- 
.dering  :  there's  tafte  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  drefs,  and  upon  the  whole  fhe  po>- 
fitively  looks  like  a  girl  of  fafhion." 

Hqre  Mr.  Manners  and  Clarentine, 
-unable  to  preferve  their  gravity  any 
longer,  both  burft  at  the  fame  moment 
into  a  laugh,  which  offended  the  poor 
Mnnoijfeur  fb  much,  that  completely  dif- 
comfited,  he  turned  upon  ,his  heel  and 
abruptly  walked  away. 

"  Was  there  ever  fo  ahfurd  a -puppy  !" 
at  length  exqlaimed  Mr.  .Manners,  fol- 
jlowing  Iwn  with  a  contemptuous  look  as 

he 
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he  crofled  the  room— I've  no  patience 
with  the  vain  idiot !" 

"  O,  blefsme,"  cried  Clarentine,  "  do 
not  beftow  upon  the  poor  little  man  fuch 
ferious  indignation !  I  think  he  is  ex- 
tremely entertaining  j  and  to  me,  his 
character  is  quite  new." 

"  In  what  enviable  retreat  have  you 
then  lived,"  faid  Mr.  Manners,  "  where 
thefe  pefts  of  fociety  gained  no  admit- 
tance ?" — 

"  I  have  fpent,"  anfwered  fhe,  laugh- 
ing, "  the  greateft  part  of  my  life  in  De- 
vonfhire." — 

"  O,  happy  Devonshire  !  and  thrice- 
happy  all  its  favoured  inhabitants  !  Mud 
I  defpair  of  ever  obtaining  a  refuge  there  ? 
If  you  have  any  pity,  Mifs  Delmington, 
take  me   in  your  Juxte  when   next  you 

go." 

"  What,  and  deprive  the  world  of  fo 

willing  an  admonifher  !  I  would  not  be 
acceflary  to  fuch  an  evil  on  any  ac- 
count." 

During  this  fpeech,  Clarentine,  in 
taking  her  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket, 
let  drop  without  perceiving  it  a  little  filver 
trinket,  which,  as  it  fell,  ringing  flightly 

upon 
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upon  the  ground,  caught  Mr.  Manners' 
attention,  and  made  him  ftoop  to  take  it 
up.  He  looked  at  it  very  attentively 
a  minute  before  he  either  fpoke,  or  fhe 
knew  what  he  held  ;  and.then  prefenting 
it  to  her  with  a  imile — 

Cf  Why,"  faid  he,  (i  where  Certainty 
mould  refide,  is  Hope  fubftituted  in  her 
place  ?  Why  does  Mifs  Delmington  carry 
about  with  her  an  emblem  me  mould  re- 
lign  to  thofe  children  of  nature  who  are 
lefs  partially  endowed  ?" 

Clarentine,  who  at  firft  had  not  attend- 
ed to  what  he  offered  her,  now  calling 
her  eyes  upon  it,  coloured  violently,  and 
eagerly  feizing  it,  put  it  back  into  her 
pocket;  at  the  fame  moment  riling,  and 
haftily  faying — 
,-"  Can  you  imagine  where  your  filter 
is?" 

"  No,"  anfwered  he,  following  her, 
"  but  if  you  will  lend  me  your  anchor  to 
reft  my  hopes  upon  during  the  toilfome 
fearch,  I  will  go  in  purfuit  of  her." 

"  I  would  not  wilh,"  faid  Clarentine, 
attempting  to  laugh,  "  you  mould  reft 
them  upon  fo  feeble  a  fupport." 

"  To 
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"  To  obtain  hope  from  you  then,  any 
way  but  by  furprife,  is,  I  perceive,  im- 
poflible!  Pray,  did  Captain  Somerfet 
.teach  you  the  importance  of  that  invalu- 
able fymbol? — was  it  his  gift?" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Clarentine,  turning 
.away  from  his  arch  enquiring  eyes 
in  great  confufion,  "  it  was  not,  in- 
deed r 

Mr.  Manners,  feeing  her  look  really 
difconoerted,  had  too  much  good-nature 
to  purfue  the  fubjeft ;  but  whenever,  in 
.the  cour-fe  of  the  evening,  her  eyes  again 
met  his,  Ihe  beheld  in  them  an  expreffion 
of  comic  fignificance,  that  abaflied  her  fo 
much,  fhe  was  obliged  immediately  to 
jiook  another  way. 

When  they  were  going,  and  he  was 
leading  her  to  the  carriage — 

"  Captain  Somerfet,  I  prefume,"  faid 
he,  "  in  his  province  of  guardian,  has  the 
happinefs  of  correfponding  with  you,  and 
•therefore,  Mifs  D.elniington,  if  I  requeft 
to  be  made  the  bearer  of  any  letter  you 
.may  wifh  to  fend  him,  I  hope  I  fhall 
,no.t  be  thought  impertinent." 

Clarentine,  endeavouring  to  fpeak  with 
•itea&inefs,  faid — 

«  When 
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<c  When,  Sir,  do  you  fet  out  ?" 

"  On  Thurfday  morning,  and,  if  I 
have  your  permiffion,  to-morrow  I  will 
do  royfelf  the  honour  to  call  for  your 
difpatches." 

They  were  now  at  the  coach  door,  and 
Clarentine  had  only  time  to  bow  her 
thanks,  before,  having  handed  her  in,  he 
wifhed  her  good  night,  and  returned  to 
the  ball-room. 

Provoked  at  her  own  unguarded  be- 
haviour, and  extremely  mortified  at  the 
idea  of  having  given  rife  to  any  ftrange 
.conjectures  in  Mr.  Manners,  Clarentine 
was  abfent  and  filent  the  whole  way 
home,  and  fpent  a  night  of  unufual  reft- 
leffnefs  and  difturbance.  Half  dreading, 
yet  half  wishing  to  fee  him  the  next  day, 
fhe  determined,  by  th$  affumed  tranquil- 
lity with  which  fhe  meant  to  liften  to  all 
he  could  fay,  even  concerning  Somerfet, 
to  difpel  every  fufpicion  he  might  enter- 
tain, and  prevent  every  remark  he  might 
promulgate.  The  anchor,  (Lady  Julia's 
former  gift)  which  had  unfortunately  ex- 
•cited  fo  many  embarraffing  reflections, 
fhe  immediately  locked  up,  almqft  tempt- 
»ed  (diminiihed  in  her  eyes  as  at  this  time 

was 
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was  its  allufive  value)  to  throw  it  wholly 
away-  She  had  hitherto  kept  it  exprefsly 
in  remembrance  of  Somerfet;  but  fo  ear- 
neftly  did  fhe  now  with  to  drive  him  from 
her  thoughts,  that  even  this  trifling  me- 
morial fhe  thought  it  almoft  wrong  to 
preferve. 

At  breakfafl  the  next  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Denbigh  afked  for  an  account  of  her 
ball,  {lie  faithfully  related  to  her  all  that 
had  paffed,  and  prepared  her  for  the 
vifitor  they  were  to  expecl :  after  which, 
fitting  down  to  write  to  Somerfet,  fhe 
fhewed  her,  when  fhe  had  concluded  it, 
the  following  cold  and  formal  epiftle. 

CAPT.  SOMERSET. 

Batfi,  December. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  letter  you  wifh  to  deliver  to 
Madame  d'Arzeie  in  my  name,  I  fhall  be 
happy  to  fend  whenever,  or  wherever  you 
pleafe.  It  will  give  her  pleafure,  I  am 
fure,  to  become  known  to  you. 

"  Accept  my  belt  thanks  for  your 
obliging  enquiries  concerning  my  health, 
which  is,  I   flatter  myfelf,   confiderably 

amended, 
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amended,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will   foon  be 
perfectly  reftored. 

"  Mrs.  Denbigh  joins  with  me  in 
hoping  your  intended  excurfion  will 
prove  agreeable,  and  defires  her  beft 
compliments. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
"  With  great  regard, 
"  Your  obliged, 
11  And  grateful  humble  fervant, 
"  Clarenti.ve  Delmington." 

"  This  letter  is  what  you  may  call 
fhort  and — not  fweet!"  cried  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, when  flie  had  read  it ;  "  he  will 
think,  I  fear,  it  accords  very  ill  with  the 
kindnefs  and  cordiality  of  his  own." 

"  I  hope  and  believe,"  faid  Clarentine, 
affe£ling  to  fpeak  with  indifference,  "  he 
will  think  very  little  about  it." 

"  There  are  cafes,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
li  when  young  ladies  may  be  petmitted 
to  tell  lies  with  impunity,  and  this  is  one; 
or  elfe,  Clarentine,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  I  mould  not  fuffer  that  falfe,  I  hope,  to 
pafs  uncenfured." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,"  faid  Claren- 
tine, half  fmiling,  "  there  would  be  no  end 

of 
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of  e  en  Curing  me  upon  that  fcore,  for,  of 
late,  ray  whole  life  has  been  a  lie !" 

"  Some  part  or  other  of  every  body's 
life  mull  be  fuch,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh; 
"  mine  was  a  lie,  when,  at  fixteen  an  old 
grandmother  I  had  carried  me  down  into 
Northumberland,  and  obliged  me  to  tell 
her  I  liked  it!  My  poor  hufband's  was  a 
lie,  when  he  firft  married  me,  and  thought 
it  needful  to  fay  he  loved  me  !" 

Here  Clarentine,  who  fat  directing 
Somerfet's  letter  at  the  table,  difcontinued 
her  employment,  and  looking  up  with  an 
air  of  innocent  furprife,  faid,—"  And  did 
he  not  love  you,  then?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,  the  firft  fix  months." 

"  Good  Heaven,  how  terrible  !  How 
could  you  marry  him  r" 

"  In  the  firft  place,  he  told  his  lie  fo 
well,  I  did  not  know  he  had  this  diflike 
to  me  j  and  in  the  next,  my  father  chofe 
him,  for  me,  and  left  me  no  negative 
voice." 

•'  Well,  but,"  faid  Clarentine,  eager  to 
.hear  the  refult  of  this  frightful  beginning 
— <c  did  he  love  you  better  afterwards,- 
-Madam  ?  were  you  happy  ?" 

«  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  very.  I  never  fufpe&ed  his 
affe&ion  had  been  diflembled  till  he  told 
me  fo  himfelf,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
become  real,  though  by  no  means,  I  mult 
acknowledge,  romantic!" 

"  And  yet,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  without 
a  little  romance  in  youth,  what  is.  life 
good  for?" 

li  Every  rational  enjoyment  that  fober 
common  fenfe  ought  to  render  valuable 
to  us." 

"  But,  my  deareft  Mrs.  Denbigh,  do 
you  expeel  me  to  have  already   acquired 
a  fufficient  portion  of  this  Jober  amnion 
Je'ife  to  think  fo?" 

"  No,  I  know  you  have  not;  but  a 
little  longer  refidence  with  me,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  will  give  it  you.  There  are  cer- 
tain words  with  which  fentimentalilis  by 
frofeffi.n  nourifh  their  folly,  that  I  have 
totally  effaced  from  my  vocabulary,  and 
never  permit  even  my  friends  to  ufe  if  t 
can  help  it.'  Delicacy  (fuchfalfe  delicacy  as 
they  mean)  is  one ;  refinement  is  another  ; 
Jenfibility  is  a  third;  fufceptibility  (the  mo  ft 
odious  of  all)  is  a  fourth  ;  enthufiafm  is  a 
fifth;  and  laftly  comes  that  ideal  bug- 
bear, constancy,  a  term  of  which  no 

2  woman 
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woman  ought  to  know  the  meaning  till 
after  fhe  is  either  married,  or  pofitively 
engaged." 

Before  Clarentine  had  time  to  anfw^r 
this  fpeech,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Manners  was  announced. 

Clarentine  introduced  him  to  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  who,  though  fhe  well  knew  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  had  never  before  feen 
him,  and  then  they  all  took  their  feats. 

After  fome  general  converfation,  calling 
his  eyes  towards  the  letter  which  ftill  lay 
upon  the  table, — "  May  I  flatter  myfelf," 
faid  he,  "  that  Mifs  Delmington  has  been 
fo  good  as  to  remember  the  tacit  promife 
me  gave  me  lafl  night  ?  Are  the  creden- 
tials I  am  to  carry  to  my  friend  ready  ?" 

Clarentine  thanking  him  for  con- 
descending to  become  her  courier,  put 
the  letter  into  his  hands. 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  he,  "  call  not 
that  a  condefcenfion  which  is  only  a 
proof  of  my  felf-intereflednefs.  Captain 
Somerfet  and  I  have  been  feparated  fo 
long,  that  to  fecure  myfelf  as  cordial  a 
reception  as  in  former  times  I  was  always 
affured  of  obtaining,  I  thought  it  neceffary 

to 
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to  apply  for  the  mod  precious  intro- 
ductory prefentation  I  could  procure." 

"  If  that  was  your  view,"  faid  Claren- 
tine,  "it  would  have  been  more  politic 
to  have  addrefled  yourfelf  elfewhere  :  you 
had  better,  I  believe,  give  me  my  letter 
again,  for  I  much  doubt  its  having  the 
efficacious  power  you  expe£t." 

"  No,  no,  Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
keep  it  now  you  have  it :  a  long-abfent 
friend  requires  not  fuch  potent  recom- 
mendation as  one  whom  we  have  feen 
more  lately,  and  therefore  content  your- 
felf this  time  with  being  the  bearer  of  a 
mere  letter  of  civility,  and  referve  for 
your  next  meeting  the  letter  of  tender- 
nefs." 

"  I  am  forry  you  give  me  reafon  ta 
fuppofe.,"  cried  he,  "  both  will  not  come 
from  the  fame  hand." 

"-Nay,  that  is  ungrateful!"  faid  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "  when  inttead  of  one  we  are 
proving  to  you  that  you  have  two  Itrings 
to  your  bow,  ought  you  to  exprefs  fuch  a 


regret  r 


"  My  regret,  Madam,"  anfwered  he, 
"  may  find  fome  apology  in  its  dilin- 
tereftednefs — it  is  wholly  for  my  fri.  nd. 

«*  Are 
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"  Are  you  not  afraid,  Mr.  Manners," 
faidClarentine,  f'miling,  "  that  your  partial 
gallantry  will  incur  the  fame  reproach, 
Mr.  Weftbury's  received  from  you  laft 
night?  You  know  nothing  of  the  lady  at 
whofe  expence  you  have  now  been  pleafedi 
to  compliment  me,  and  can  by  no  means 
be  certain  your  regret  is  at  all  juftifiable." 

"  I  have  two  infallible  guides  upon  this 
fubjecV'  cried  he;  "my  ears  upon  one 
accafion,  and  my  eyes  whenever  I  have 
the  honour  of  feeing  you." 

"  Your  ears?" 
-  "  Yes;  did  they  not  laft  night  inform 
me,  that  Mifs  Delmington,  whofe  coun- 
tenance alone  bears  teiiimony  to  her  na- 
tural candour,  thought  the  lady  in  quef- 
tion  too  infignificarit  an  objecYto  merit 
any  place  in  her  remembrance?  Such  a. 
difcovery  may  furely  well  juftify^my  re- 
gret!" 

w  I  was  not  aware,"  faid  Clarentine, 
deeply  blufhing,  "  of  the  fevere  inference 
you  would  draw  from  fo  momentary  a  fit 
oPabfence  !" 

Mr.  Manners  was  beginning  fome  very 
eager  reply,  when  the  entrance  of-  his 
filler,  and  prefently  after  of  Mr.  Weft- 
bury,  put  an  end  to  the  fubject. 

As 
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As  the  morning,  though  cold,  was  clear 
and  fine,  Mifs  Manners,  at  the  end  of  a 
fhort  vifit,  propofed  to  Clarentine  taking 
a  walk  with  her  to  the  Upper  Crefcent : 
to  this  (lie  very  readily  confented,  and 
efcorted  by  the  two  gentlemen,  they  im- 
mediately fet  out. 

Mr.  Manners  kept  by  her  fide  during 
the  whole  way,  alternately  amufing  her 
by  the  aptnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  general 
remarks,  and  embarrafling  her  by  the 
archnefs  of  his  diftantallufions  to  the  fub- 
je£ts  (he  had  before  fo  gladly  flown  from: 
the  perfect  good-breeding,  however,  with 
which  he  thus  ingenioufly  tormented  her, 
and,  yet  more,  the  indulgence  which  his 
acknowledged  intimacy  with  Somerfet 
unconfcioufly  difpofed  her  to  fhew  him, 
prevented  the  pofiibility  of  her  being  fe- 
rioufly  difpleafed,  and  kept  her  in  good 
humour  with  him  till  the  moment  they 
parted. 

In  their  way  home,'  Mifs  Manners  ad- 
drefling  Clarentine  in  a  low  voice,  whilft 
Mr.  Weftbury's  head  was  turned  afide, 
faid,  "  I  mull  call  this  morning  at  Mrs. 
Weftbury's — my  mother  defired  it;  but 
do  pray  go  with  me." 

vol.  in.  E  If 
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<c  If  you  wifti  it,"  anfwered  Clarentine, 
in  the  fame  tone,  "  I  will  certainly  ;  but 
what  makes  you  afk  it  fo  earneftly  ?" 

<■<■  Q  dear,  there  is  nothing  fo  formida- 
ble to  me  as  a  forenoon  vifit  there  :  fhe  is 
always  furrounded  by  fnarling  politicians, 
and  folemn  authors,  and  mufty  dictiona- 
ries, and  huge  folios ;  and  up  to  her 
very  chin  in  learning  and  philofophy; 
and  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  of  all 

this." 

"  But  do  you  expeEt  me"  faid  Claren- 
tine, laughing,  "  to  be  any  wifer  ?" 

"  O  no,  you're  a  good,  unaffe&ed 
creature,  I  know :  but  if  you  go  with 
me,  I  fiiall,  at  leaft,  have  fomebody  to 
talk  to,  whom  1  can  underftand  and  be 
underftood  by  " 

^  If  that  is  your  reafon,"  faid  Claren- 
tine, "  I  am  wholly  at  your  command." 

They  were  now  arrived  at  Mrs.  Weft- 
bury's  door,  and  ftill  attended  by. Mr. 
Manners  (young  Weftbury  made  his  bow 
as  foon  as  he  found  where  they  were 
going),  gave  in  their  names,  and  were 
Ihewn  up  to  that  lady's  drefling-room. 
:  Clarentine,  as  (he  entered,  beheld  the 
female  sritic  fitting  before  a  large  table, 

6  covered 
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covered  with  books,  pamphlets,  papers, 
pens  and  ink.  Stretched  out  at  his  eafe, 
in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  fat  a  portly 
and  learned  profeflbr  of  mathematics, 
who,  by  the  ftart  he  gave  as  they  walked 
in,  evidently  betrayed  either  how  deeply 
the  fublimity  of  his  contemplations,  or  the 
foundnefs  of  hxsftolen  nap,  had  previoufly 
abforbed  every  faculty.  Intently  poring 
over  fome  profoundly  fcientific  Greek 
manujcript,  which,  in  honour  of  his  own 
learning,  he  had  brought  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  oppofite 
Mrs.  Weftbury,  fat  a  little  withered, 
fmirking  man,  in  a  rufty  black  coat, 
who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  afpired  to 
the  reputation  of  njervant^  likewife  aimed 
at  that  of  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  was  the 
ladies  mod  obfequious  and  devoted  (lave. 
Laftly,  balancing  himfelf  as  he  flood 
near  the  window,  was  a  fhort,  thick* 
clumfy-looking  man,  with  enormous  black 
eye-brows,  frowning  over  a  newfpaper, 
and  muttering  execrations  to  himfelf  every 
word  he  read. 

*s  And   which,"    faid    Clarentine,    ad- 

drefling  Mifs  Manners   in  a   low  voice, 

after  they  had    been    fome    time  feated, 

E  2  "  which 
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"  which  of  thefe  three  dignifies  himfelf 
with  the  title  of  philofopher?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  they  every  one  pre- 
tend to  it  in  fome  degree;  but  the  philo- 
fopher par  excellence  is  that  gentleman" — . 
looking  towards  him  who  frowned  at  the 
window. 

"  I  fhould  fooner,"  faid  Clarentine, 
*<  have  taken  him,  by  his  employment, 
for  a  politician." 

"  O,  he's  both:, politics  and  philofo- 
phy  always  go  together  now  ?" 

"  His  countenance,  at  leaft,  does  not 
•denote  him  to  be  of  the  feci:  of  laughing 
pbikjopbers." 

"  Blefs  me,  no ;  he  never  laughs  but 
in  /corn." 

Here  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
$he  little  man  in  black,  who  looking  up 
with  a  fet  frnile,  and  waving  his  hand  as 
he  fpoke,  faid — ■ 

"  Madam,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  affure 
you,  that  in  this  fhort  difquifition  there  is 
more  £xquifite  eloquence,  more  wonder- 
ful profundity,  more  accurate  criticifm, 
than  in  any  performance  of  the  kind  I 
have  met  with  £or  many  years." 

"  Whofe 
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«  Whole  ■writings  does  it  criticife,  Mr. 
Lea  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Weftbury  - 

Mr.  Lea,  with  extreme  empha&s,  ut- 
terred  fome  hard  Greek  name,  and  was 
then  proceeding  thus — "  It  can  be  no  new. 
information  to  a  lady  of  your  univerfal 
erudition,  that  this  incomparable  author" — 
when  the  pbilofopbical  politician  abruptly 
interrupting  him,  called  out — ■ 

"  Thefe  d — mn — d  news-writers !  How 
they  do  make  my  blood  boil !  Here's  a 
fellow  now,"  ftriking  the  back  of  his  fin- 
gers againft  the  paper,  "  who,  for  half-a- 
crown  a  day,  will  fay  and  unfay  the  fame 
confounded  lie  fix  times  in  one  week! — » 
By  all  that's  good,  Madam,"  turning  to 
Mrs.  Weftbury,  "  it  aftonifhes  me  to 
think  you  can  take  in  fuch  a  flagitious 
compilation  of  falfehood  and  infamy!" 

"  Is  this  a  fpecimen  of  the  gentleman's 
philofophy?"  afked  Clarentine,  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  to  Mifs  Manners. 

"  Hum,  hufh ! — Hear  the  lady's  an- 
fwer." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Weftbury, 
"  you  are  partial,  you  are  prejudiced: 
that's  one  of  the  beft  papers  that  comes 
out." 

E  3  "  Ay  ? 
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"  Ay  ?  Ay  ?"  faid  the  learned  Doftor, 
"  let  me  fee  it  then;  I  want  to  change 
mine,  and  I  don't  know  what  other  to 
order." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Doftor,"  faid 
Mrs.  Weftbury,  "  you  can't  chufe  a  betr 
ter  than  that.  Eut  now,  Mr.  Lea,  let 
me  hear  a  little  more  about  your  Greek 
manufcript:  what  author  did  you  fay" — 

"  Madam,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lea,  the 
fame  invariable  fmile  ftill  adorning  his 
countenance,  "  with  your  permiffion, 
before  thefe  young  ladies,"  looking  par- 
ticularly at  Clarentine,  "  we  will  have 
recourfe  to  fome  more  compatible  fubjeft. 
Doubtlefs  to  the  minds  of  uninitiated 
youth  thefe  remote  and  inapplicable 
themes  muft  be  too  intricate  and  unper- 
fpicuous  to  afford  them  any  portion  of 
mental  recreation  :  and,  Madam,  I  make 
it  a  point,  as  pertinently  as  I  can,  to  ad- 
minifter  to  all  fuch  converfation  as  I 
furmife  belt  accords  with  the  age,  fex» 
and  capacity  of  my  auditors."— 

"  O,  mercy,"  faid  Mifs  Manners,  in 
a  whifper  to  Clarentine,  "  there  will  be 
no  induring  that  man  if  he  once  takes  it 

into 
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into  bis  head    to    addrefs    his  pedantic 
jargon  to  us!  Do  pray,  let's  be  off!" 

Clarentine,  as  little  difpofed  to  pro- 
long the  vifit  as  her  friend,  inftantly  arofe 
to  go  ;  and  Mr.  Manners  ftarting  up  at 
the  fame  moment,  they  all  three  took  their 
leave,  and  haftened  away. 

When  they  were  in  the  ftreet,  "  Good 
Heaven,"  exclaimed  Clarentine,  "  how 
different  a  woman  Mrs.  Weftbury  always 
appeared  to  me  before  !  I  never  faw  her 
fo  furrounded  till  this  morning." 

"  O,  (he  has  a  few  lucid  intervals," 
cried  Mifs  Manners,  "  and  before  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  particularly,  I've  known  her 
very  rational :  however,  we  did  not  flay 
half  long  enough  to  behold  her  in  her  real 
perfection ;  I  dare  fay  file  and  the  poli- 
tician will  have  a  furious  quarrel  before 
they  part!" 

«c  But  now,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  will  you 
have  the  goodnefs  to  explain  to  me  your 
'reafons  for  dubbing  him  a  philofopher  ?" 

li  Why,  in  the  firft  place,  he  publicly 
profeffes  Atheifm,  and  in  the  next" — 

"  O,  that's  enough  !"  interrupted  Cla- 
rentine; "  I  defire  to  hear  no  more  either 
of  him  or  his  principles." 

E  4  «  Well, 
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"  Well,  then,  let's  change  the  ftibjeft  • 
what  do  you  do  with  yourfelf  this  even- 
ing  ?" 

"  I  fhall  flay  at  home  to  reft  after  the 
raking  of  lafl  night." 

"  O,  that's  a  horrid  plan !  You  had  bet- 
ter go  to  the  play  with  us." 

"  Much  better,"  faid  Mr.  Manners. 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  Clarcntine,  "  if 
I  had  no  other  objection,  I  could  not  bear 
to  leave  Mrs.  Denbigh  two  evenings 
alone." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Denbigh  fhall  be  of  the 
party  !"  cried  Mil's  Manners — "  I'll  run 
up  and  afk  her  direcfly." 

And  then,  without  giving  Clarentine 
time  to  flop  her,  being  jufl  arrived  at  the 
door  and  finding  it  open,  fhe  rufhed  into 
the  houfe  and  up  flairs  in  a  moment,  Mr. 
Manners  and  Clarentine  both  following 
her. 

Before  they  reached  the  dining-room, 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  unwilling  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  diffipating  her  young 
friend's  thoughts,  had  already  given  the 
confent  that  was  required  of  her;  and 
foon  after,  rejoicing  in  their  fuccefs,  the 

brother 
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brother  and  lifter  went  home  to  drefs  for 
dinner. 

"  Why,  my  deareft  Madam,"  cried 
Clarentine,  when  they  were  gone,  "  what 
a  life  you  are  determined  I  mail  lead!" 

"  Any  thing,  my  good  child,  rather 
than  fuffer  you,  in  your  prefent  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind,  to  ftay  at  home  and  think" 

"  Do  you,  then,  imagine  it  is  impofji- 
ble  to  think  in  a  play-houfe  ?" 

"  Oh,  perverfe  people  will  do  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,  every  where,  but 
I  am  perfuaded  lefs  effectually  in  a  play- 
houfe  than  fhut  up  in  their  own  apart- 
ment. Go  up  and  drefs  therefore,  and 
let  me  hear  no  more  delicate  objections  " 

Clarentine  half  provoked,  yet  unable 
to  refrain  laughing,  was  forced  to  obey, 
and  at  night  when  fhe  returned,  almort 
againft  her  own  will,  was  compelled  ta 
acknowledge  fhe  had  really  been  enter- 
tained. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

NEAR  a  week  now  pafled  on  much  in 
the  fame  diffipated  manner;  at  the  end  of 
which,  Clarentine,  wholly  unufed  to  fuch 
away  of  life,  was  laid  up  with  a  fevere 
cold,  and  obliged,  for  feveral  days,  to 
confine  herfelf  entirely  to  her  own  room. 

During  this  penitential  retreat,  fhe  re- 
ceived a  fecond  letter  from  Sophia. 

MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Delmington-Houfe,  January. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  be  in 
your  part  of  the  world,  but  here  we  have 
been  exceedingly  gay.  Lord  Welwyn. 
gave  a  very  elegant  ball  two  nights  ago,, 
at  which  we  were  all  prefent,  and  I  had. 
the  honour  of  dancing,  if  not  the  whole 
evening,  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  it, 
with  your  friend  Mr.  Eltham.  Since  he 
has  made  me  (or  rather  fince  I  made  my- 
felf)  his  confidant,  it  is  aftonifhing  what 
progrefs  I  feem  to  have  made  in  his  good 
graces:, he  never  has  a  forrow  or  a  joy 

that 
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that  he  does  not  come  to  impart  to  me ; 
and  as  both  yery  often  arife  from  caufes 
equally  frivolous,  he  has  now  got  fo  ufed 
to  being  laughed  at,  that  he  not  only  bears 
it  with  ftoical  patience,  but  fometimes 
even  catches  the  infection.  The  grim 
afpecl  he  brought  down  with  him  is 
confiderably  improved  within  this  laft 
fortnight,  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  hope, 
that  I  (hall  now  in  a  fhort  time  reftore 
him  to  all  his  former  gay  and  youthful 
gallantry. 

"  My  deareft  mother,  who  knows 
nothing  of  his  motives  for  thus  diftinguifh- 
ing  and  attending  me,  and,  I  dare  fay, 
concludes  very  often  he  is  infidioufly 
laying  fiege  to  her  daughter's  heart ',  when, 
in  fa£t4  he  is  only  bewailing  the  cruelty 
of  her.  niece,  looks  extremely  grave  upon 
thefe  occafions,  and  yefterday,  without 
afiigning  any  reafon  for  it,  had  the  in- 
humanity to  forbid  my  ever  going  alone 
to  Welwyn  Park  while  he  flays  there  ! 
Dear  Madam,  you  need  be  under  no 
ajarm  ! — he  thinks  of  me  only  as  of  a 
good-humoured  rattle,  whofe  converfation 
ferves  a  little  to  beguile  the  horrors  of 
disappointment,  and  lighten  the  burthen 

E6  of 
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©f  his  heavy  woes  !  He  muft  be  certain  / 
have  no  defign,  and  I  believe  we  may  all 
be  equally  certain  he  has  none. 

"  My  brother  Edgar  is  now  at  home, 
and  pays   very    affiduous    court   to   his 
pretty  miftrefs,  who,   by  the  way,  really 
grows  prettier  and  prettier  every  hour: — » 
ay,  Clarentine,  and  fo   do  I  too,  if  I  am 
to    believe   honeft   friend   Eltham ! — He 
was  yefterday   (and  yet   I  had  been  up 
dancing    half    the     night    before)    com- 
plimenting me  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  a  ftyle 
of  courtlinefs  it  would,  I  am  perfuaded, 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear,  when, 
finding  he  dwelt  longeft  upon  the  luftre 
of  my   charming   eyes,    I   hadily   inter- 
rupted him  to  afk,  whether  they  were  like 
Lucy  Barclay's,  of  dauntlefs  memory  ! 

"    Heaven   forbid !"     exclaimed    he, 
laughing — 

"  In  what  do  they  differ  ?"  enquired  I — 

"  In  every  thing — in  form,  in  expref- 
iion,  and  even  in  colour." 

"  Are  they  like  Clarentine's  ?" 

"  He  hefitated— but  at  laft   faid— "  / 
have  reafon  to  think  them  preferable." 

*'  And  why  fo  ?" 

«  Bccaufe," 
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<{  Becaufe,"  anfwered  he,  frniling, 
"  their  beams,  though  arch  and  fportive, 
are  likewife  merciful  and  friendly — and 
upon  me  were  never  played,  but  with  a 
fort  of  temperated  fire,  which  animates, 
without  appalling." 

"  There,  Clarentine  — what  do  you 
think  of  my  animating  poweu!  By  his 
account,  however,  of  the  appalling  in- 
fluence of  yours,  I  fear,  my  good  girl, 
you  dealt  very  hardly  with  thii  poor  man. 
He  is  horrid  fore  yet,  and  your  name, 
unexpectedly  uttered,  will  often  make 
him  literally  ftart !  I  take  pretty  good 
eare,  though,  he  mould  never  do  fo  on 
hearing  it  from  me ;  for  when  we  are 
together,  I  am  perpetually  repeating  it, 
on  purpofe,  as  you  do  with  young  fkittifh 
horfes,  to  ufe  him  to  the  objeci  he  fhies 
at.  Edgar  ufed  to  be  quite  as  nervous 
upon  this  fubjeft;  but  I  think  that  all 
powerful  medicine,  abfence,  has  now 
nearly  cured  him.  In  nervous  cafes, 
brought  on  by  appalling  eyes,  abfence,  I 
believe,  is  your  only  valerian  ! 

w  My  mother  has  jutt  had  a  charming 
letter — elegant,  refpeclful,  yet  friendly, 
from  Mr,  Soraerfet.     He  is  now,  as  you 
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know  I  fuppofe,  in  Northamptonfhire, 
and  purpofes  coming  here  for  a  few  days 
before  he  returns  to  town..  I  am  en- 
chanted at  the  idea  of  feeing  him,  and  my 
mother,  likewife,  is  fo  much  pleafed, 
that  fhe  has  written  to  him  by  return  of 
poft  to  exprefs  the  greateft  fatisfa&ion 
fuch  a  profpe£l  gives  her. 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  whilft  I 
was  reading  his  letter,  what  an  incom- 
parable trio  we  mould  have,  if  this  un- 
happy man  (as  I  cannot  but  fufpecl)  is 
alfo  one  of  your  cajl-ofs! — yet — Somerfet 
unfuccefsful !  how  mould  that  be? — 
Eltham  would  not  be  fo  icy  about  him  if 
he  was  really  a  brother- willow  !  I  cannot 
make  it  out;  yet  fomething  there  is  to 
make  out,  I  am  certain.  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  be  poffible  to  wreathe 
myfelf  into  his  confidence  as  I  did  into 
Eltham's: — I  am  afraid  not  Wifeacres 
like  you  and  Somerfet  are  never  fo  eafy 
to  expound,  as  crazy-brained  people  like 
Eltham  and  I. 

"  Your  poor  Madame  d'Arzele  is  upon 
the  eve  of  experiencing  a  fevere  lofs  :  her 
brother,  our  excellent  Chevalier,  is  going 
abroad  very  fhortly  to  join  fome  troops 

in 
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in  the  Welt-Indies,  I  believe,  or  in 
Germany,  or  Holland,  or  fomewhere  in 
fhort.  We  are  all  greatly  concerned  at 
his  departure,  and  as  for  her,  poor  little 
foul !  fhe  looks  quite  unhappy.  Write 
to  her  again  foon,  my  belt  Clarentine; 
and  fince  fhe  cannot  be  revived  by  your 
chearing  prefence,  footh  and  comfort  her 
by  your  diftantkindnefs.  There  is  nobody, 
I  believe,  upon  earth,  fhe  loves  with, 
more  tendernefs  than  you — therefore  one 
word  of  confolation  from  your  pen  will 
weigh  more  than  thoufands  from  our  lips. 
"  Galloping  up  the  avenue,  here  comes 
Mr.  Eltham :  farewel  therefore ;  I  am 
going  to  hold  his  ftirrup  while  he  alights  ! 

"  Yours  ever, 

«  S.  D." 

Clarentine  read  this  gay  letter  to  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  who  was  fitting  with  her  at  the 
time  fhe  received  it,  and  who,  when  fhe 
had  concluded,  faid,  with  a  fmile — 

"  Deftgns.,  I  believe  indeed,  your  giddy 
friend  has  none;  but  without  defign,  if 
fhe  don't  take  care,  it  appears  very 
probable  her  little  heart  will  be  drawn 

in; 
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in  :  fhe  will  flutter  about  the  flame  till  fhe 
fingesher  wings-— I  only  wifh  he  may  finge 
his  whijkers,  and  then  all  will  go  well, 
and  they  may  make  a  very  happy  couple. 
Is  fhe  pretty  ?" 

"  Yes,"  anfwered  Clarentine,  <c  fhe 
has  a  fort  of  Hebe  face,  full  of  dimples  and 
good-humour,  that  is,  extremely  be- 
witching; and  the  dazzling  brightnefs  of 
her  complexion  furpaffes  any  thing  I  ever 
beheld." 

«  O  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh — "  with 
fuch  a  character  and  fuch  a  form,  fhe  will 
attach  him,  I  have  no  doubt ;  at  prefent 
he  is  not  upon  his  guard  againft  her;  he 
looks  upon  her,  as  fhe  fays,  merely  as  a 
comic,  laughing  girl,  with  whom  to  chat 
and  rally  is  as  fafe  as  it  is  pleafant.  In  a 
little  while,  however,  if  fhe  is  really  thus 
attractive,  fhut  up  as  they  both  are  in  io 
fecluded  a  part  of  the  world,  he  will  find 
himfelf  reftlefs  and  ennuiez  without  her, 
and  to  obviate  all  future  difmijfions,  will, 
at  once,  honeftly  declare  himfelf,  and 
make  propofals  to  her  family." 

"  Your  prediction,  ray  dear  Madam," 
faid  Clarentine,  "  exaftly  reminds  me  of 
what  Mr.  Ehham  once  faid  of  her  him- 
felf; 
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felf :  he  was  defcribing  her,  as  you  have 
done,  as  a  gay,  animated  girl,  who  with- 
out beauty  enough  to  fafcinate  at  firft 
fight,  would  begin  by  amufing,  and  end  by 
attaching:  if  fuch  fhould  be  the  cafe, 
however,  do  you  think  my  poor  Sophia 
would  be  permanently  happy  with  him  ?" 

'c  Why  not  ?  We  never  heard  that  Mr. 
Eltham,  tho'  wild  and  thoughtlefs,  was 
decidedly  profligate,  or"  deliberately 
wicked.  His  temper,  you  once  faid,  Lord 
Welwyn  had  told  you  was  admirable,  no 
contradiction  of  which  were  the  era- 
paflioned  and  lover-like  rages  he  fell  into 
on  being  fo  abruptly  difcarded  :  any  man 
of  ftrong  feelings  upon  fuch  an  occafion 
might  be  pardoned  for  betraying  fome 
degree  of  refentment ;  and  really,  my 
cenfures  upon  him  have  always  been  fo 
mixed  with  pity,  that  I  am  rejoiced  to 
think  he  has,  at  laft,  met  with  an  honeft, 
»»fentimental  girl  who  will  permit  him  to 
lay  his  willows  at  her  feet." 

"  You  feem  to  be  of  opinion,  Madam," 
faid  Clarentine,  "  he  was  ill  ufed!" 
"  Not  exactly  that :  butJie  was  certainly 
harjhly  ufed,  and  at  the  time  he  received 

his 
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his   conge   had    really    done  nothing    to 

deferve  it." 

Clarentine,  a  little  mocked  at  the  in- 
controvertible truth  of  this  obfervation, 
remained  filent;  and  Mrs.  Denbigh,read- 
ing  her  thoughts,  haftened  to  change  the 
fubjeft. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  Clarentine 
was  fufficiently  recovered  to  be  able, 
though  flie  ftill  confined  herfelf  in  an 
evening,  to  walk  out  about  an  hour  every 
morning.  It  was  on  her  return  from  one 
of  thefe  early  rambles,  that,  afcendnrg 
the  fteps  of  Mrs.  Denbigh's  houfe,  fhe 
beheld  Mr.  Manners,  who,  after  a  fort- 
night's abfence,  was  haftening,  he  faid,  to 
pay  his  refpe&s  to  her. 

Clarentine,  in  whom  his  prefence  al- 
ways awakened  an  emotion  of  mingled 
pleafure  and  confufion,  which  was  now 
'encreafed  by  the  recollection  of  his  hav- 
ing fo  lately  parted  from  Somerfet,blufhed 
deeply  the  inftant  he  addreffed  her ;  and, 
during  fome  minutes,  had  fcarcely  pre- 
fence of  mind  fufficient  to  anfwer  his  ge- 
neral enquiries  with  any  tolerable  degree 
offteadinefs  or  compofure.  This,  how- 
ever, he   affected   not' to   obferve;    but 

when 
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when  (hey  reached  Mrs.  Denbigh's  ufual 
fitting-room,  and  the  firft  compliments 
between  him  and  that  lady  were  over, 
taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and  prefent- 
ing  Clarentine  a  letter,  he  faid— "  From 
Captain  Somerfet,  Madam,  who,  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  delivered  it,  defired  me 
to  give  his  beft  refpe&s." 

Clarentine,  now  blufhing  a  yet  deeper 
die,  received  it  with  down-caft  eyes ;  and, 
in  a  voice  fcarcely  audible,  ftammered 
out  fomething  like  an  acknowledgment 
for  his  goodnefs  in  taking  charge  of  it. 

»  I  hope,  Sir,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
«  you  left  your  friend  perfectly  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  Madam,  in  health,  1  hope  he 
•was  j  but  in  Jpirits  he  appeared  ill  in- 
deed." 

Clarentine  fearfully  looked  up;  and 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  in  a  tone  that  was  fome- 
what  farcaftic,  faid,  "  And  what  can  have 
affefted  his  fpirits  fo  prodigioufly  ?" 

"  Hopeleffnefs  and  abfence,"  anfwered 
Mr.  Manners;  ftealing  a  fide-long  glance 
at  the  aftonifhed  Clarentine. 

"  Very  extraordinary  complaints  for  a 
man  to  fuffer  by,  who  has  his  cure  in  his 
own  power!"   cried  Mrs,  Denbigh,  with 

yet 
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yet  encreafing  irony. — "  Pray,  why  doe* 
he  prolong  his  abjence  if  it  caufes  him  fuch 
exquifite  mifery  ?" 

"  Becaufe  he  has  no  encouragement  to 
fhorten  it." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  was  filent  a  moment;, 
and  then,  making  her  head,  and  looking 
very  humble,  (he  faid,  u  You  are  too 
problematical  for  me,  Mr.  Manners :  I 
mud  give  up  all  hope  of  underftanding. 
you." 

"  And  do  I  appear  to  you,  Mils  DeL- 
mington,  equally  unintelligible  ?" 

"  Equally,  Sir," — anfwered  me,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  You  have  more  anxiety,  however,  to 
elucidate  the  myftery  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Then  certainly,"  refumed  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "  I  will  not  prefume  to  force  ai* 
explanation  upon  you;  we  will  therefore- 
ftart  another  fubjeft:  pray  who  did  you 
dance  with  at  the  laft  afiembly  ?" 

Clarentine,  though  extremely  provoked 
with  him,  compelled  herfelf  to  anfwer 
this,  and  feveral  other  queftions  of  the 
fame  nature,  with  an  appearance  of  per- 
fect unconcern ;    and    very    foon  after:, 

faying 
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Caying  he  hoped  he  fhould  have  the  ho- 
nour of  meeting  her  at  the  rooms  in  the 
-evening,  he  arofe  and  took  leave. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  and  Clarentine  fat  look- 
ing at  each  other  fome  minutes  after  he 
was  gone  in  utter  filence.  At  laft,  "  Are 
we  to  underftand  by  all  this,"  cried  Cla- 
'rentine,  "  that  Mrs.  Hertford  is  grown 
cruel?" 

"  I  imagine  fo,"  anfwered  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, laughing — "  or  that  Somerfet  him- 
felf  has  changed  his  love,  and  imbibed  a 
paffion  for  fome  fair  tygrefs." 

Clarentine  fhrugged  her  (boulders  with 
a  look  of  incredulity,  but  forbearing  to 
fay  any  thing  further,  broke  open  the  let- 
ter Mr.  Manners  had  brought  her. 

It  contained  not  more  than  fix  lines, 
and  was  written  with  a  coldnefs  almoft 
equal  to  her  own.  He  began  by  thank- 
ing her  for  granting  his  requeft;  and  then, 
begging  fhe  would  fend  the  promifed  letter 
to  him  at  Lady  Delmington's  as  foon  as 
fhe  had  leifure,  concluded  with  a  few 
faint  congratulations  upon  the  emendation 
of  her  health. 

Clarentine's  heart  was  too  full,   when 
ihe  had  read  this  chilling  fcroll,  to  make 

3  any 
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any  comments  upon  it;  therefore  putting 
it  filently  into  Mrs.-  Denbigh's  hand,  fhe 
retired  to  her  own  room  to  execute  the 
commiffion  it  contained. 


CHAP.     XXI. 


THE  laft  week  of  Mrs.  Denbigh's  ftay  at 
Bath  was  now  nearly  elapfed,  and  fhe  and 
her  young  friend  were  already  making 
preparations  for  their  departure,  when, 
juft  as  they  had  rifen  from  breakfaft  one 
morning,  Mifs  Manners  unexpectedly 
made  her  appearance — 

"  I  am  come,"  cried  fhe,  eagerly,  "  to 
beg,  to  entreat,  that  you  will  fpend  the 
evening  at  our  houfe  tomorrow  :  we  are 
to  have  a  delightful  little  private  dance; 
only  fifteen  or  fixteen  couple,  and  as  I 
have  heard  you  fay,  Mifs  Delmington, 
you.  cannot  indure  the  great  affemblies,  I 
injiji  upon  your  coming  to  our  Lilliputian 


one." 


«.  You 
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"  You  are  very  peremptory !"  cried 
Clarentine,  fmiling. 

"  Why  the  dance  was  half  made  on 
your  account." 

"  On  my  account?" 

**  Yes;  mama  was  very  unwilling  to 
agree  to  it,  till  my  brother  and  I  deter- 
mined her,  by  reprefenting  the  neceflity 
of  dping  fomething  civil  by  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh and  you  before  your  departure." 

"  O  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  I  am 
to  take  a  fhare  in  this  honour?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  who  do  you  intend  mall  open 
the  ball  with  me?  Will  your  brother, 
do  you  think,  lead  me  out?' 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  anfwered 
Mifs  Manners  laughing. 

"  Very  well  then;  go  home  and  defire 
him  to  get  his  white  gloves  ready,  and 
tell  your  mother,  that  if  (he  will  permit 
us  to  makeourxurtfies  at  eleven  o'clock, 
we  will  do  ourfelves  the  honour  of  wait-, 
ing  upon  her." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  ?  Dear  rne,  why 
fo  early?" 

"  Becaufe  the  next  day  we  defign  to 
begin  our  journey,  and  it  has  always  bee^ 

my 
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my  plan,  on  the  eve  of  travelling,  to  en- 
deavour to  get  a  little  fleep." 

"  But  Mifs  Delmington  need  not  run 
away  fo  foon?" 

<c  If  fhe  is  wife,  I  think  the  will;  all 
that,  however,  I  leave  to  her  own  deter- 


mination." 


Mifs  Manners  then  making  hands  with 
Clarentine,  and  thanking  Mrs.  Denbigh 
for  her  ready  acquiefcence,  haftened 
away,  full  of  buftle  and  bufmefs. 

The  next  day,  about  an  hour  before 
fhe  fet  out  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  the 
following  letter  was  delivered  to  Claren- 
tine from  Madame  d'Arzele. 

MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Mont  Repos,  January* 

"  In  what  terms  fhall  I  thank  my  be- 
loved and  amiable  Clarentine  for  the  in- 
valuable new  acquaintance  (lie  has  pro- 
cured me?  Your  Mr.  SeH*6K±&t  is  all  that 
is  excellent  in  man;  diftinguilhed  in  his 
addrefs;  elegant  in  his  converfation; 
kind,  good,  and  benevolent  in  his  nature! 
He  has  made  a  complete  conquefl:  of  me, 
and  the  noble  trait  I  have  to  relate  will, 
I  hope*  confirm  his  conquefl;  otyctt. 

«  Our 
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«6  Our  Sophia,  I  find,  by  the  affec- 
tionate-condolences contained  in  the  letter 
your  friend  brought  me,  has  informed 
you  of  the  heavy  deprivation  I  am  about 
to  fuftain  :  my  poor  Chevalier  leaves  me 
in  a  few  days,  but  he  leaves  me  with  a 
heart,  proud  as  it  is,  fo  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  that  there  feems  no  longer  to 
be  in  it  any  room  for  forrow. 

"  One  of  our  late  poets,  you  know, 
has  juftly  and  beautifully  faid,  that 

"  En  tout  pays  tous  les  bons  coeurs  font  freres.''  * 

You  will  not  be  furprifed  therefore  to 
hear,  that  your  amiable  Somerfet  and  our 
bon  Chevalier  became  friends  alrnoft  from 
the  firft  hour  they  met.  The  lojaute  and 
the  manly  fimplicity  of  their  congenial 
minds,  attached  them  to  each  other  with 
a  cordiality  and  zeal  that  did  them  equal 
honour,  and  afforded  me  the  liveiielt 
pleafure  Tov  ^behold.  Day  after  day,  by 
mutual  appointment,  they  fpent  whole 
hours  in  wandering  about  the  country  to- 
gether, talking  over  the  wretched  fitu 
ation  of  poor,  unhappy  France — alt;  fi*  nt 

*  Florian. 

vol.  in.  F  iheiii- 
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themfelves,  one  minute  by  fearful  pre- 
dictions, and  chearing  each  other  the  next 
by  brighter  conjectures.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Somerfet's  time  was  expired, 
and  he  called  to  take  leave  of  us :  it  was 
this  very  morning,  and  my  brother  and  I 
were  both  talking  of  him  when  he  appeared. 

"  Mv  excellent  friends,"  cried  he,  as 
he  entered,  "  I  am  grieved  to  fay  that  I 
am  now  come  to  bid  you  farewel:  the 
happinefs  I  have  derived  from  your  fo- 
ciety  fince  I  have  been  here,  fcarcely 
leaves  me  the  courage  to  quit  you;  and 
yet,"  added  he,  a  gleam  of  unufual  fatis- 
faftion  brightening  his  expreffive  face, 
"  and  yet,  I  have  a  faint  hope  held  out 
to  me,  that  the  motive  for  which  I  go  may 
be  attended  with  the  moll  exquifite  felicity 
tome!  Ah,  Madame  d'Arzele,"  conti- 
nued he,  taking  my  hand  and  half  fmiling, 
"  what  would  I  not  give  to  make  you  the 
companion  of  my  journey — the  affiftant 
in  my  refearches  into  one  of  the  beft,  but 
leaft  penetrable  hearts,  that  ever  inha- 
bited a  female  bofom!" 

"  We   both    laughed    at   his   acknow- 
ledged   perplexity    upon    a    fubjeft    we 
could  not  but  allow  muft  be  fo  intereft- 
i  ing 
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ins.  to  him,  and  fincerelv  wiflied  him  all 
the  fuccefs  he  could  defire.     Who  this 
impenetrable  female  was,  however,  we  ven- 
tured  not  to  enquire,  nor  did  he  feem 
difpofed  to  inform  us;  for,  rifing  at  the 
end  of  a  fhort  vifit,  he  firft  paid  his  com- 
pliments  to   me   in  the  molt  polite  and 
friendly  terms,  affuring  me  he  fhould  take 
the  earlieft  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
me  whenever  he  renewed  his  vifit  in  my 
neighbourhood;  and  then  turning  to  the 
Chevalier,  and  putting  a  fmall  packet  into 
his  hand,  "  My   friend,"  faid  he,  "  you 
will   find  two  letters   within   that   cover, 
which  I  muft  beg  you  to  deliver  for  me 
when  you  reach  your  place  of  deftination : 
they  are  directed ;  but  you  will  have  the 
goodnefs,  before  you  go,  to  feal  them." 
So  faying,  he  (hook  hands  with  him  in  the 
moll  cordial  manner;  wiflied  him  health 
and  profperity ;  embraced  the  children ; 
and  bowing  again  to  me,   fprang  into  the 
chai.fe   that  was   waiting   for   him   at  the 
door,  and  drove  away  with  a  velocity  that 
foon  carried  him  beyond  our  fight. 

"  We  returned,  melancholy  and  filent, 
into  the  parlour;  and  there  the  Cheva- 
lier, glad  of  any  thing  to  do?  opened  the 
F  2  packet, 
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packet,  and  taking  up  the  fealing-wax,' 
prepared  to  obey  his  friend's  laft  requeft. 
Judge,  however,  what  were  his  fenfations, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
letters,  which  were  directed  to  two  Bri- 
tifh  officers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  he  beheld, 
addreffed  to  the  Chevalier  de  ValcGur,  and 
enclofed  in  a  written  envekppe,  a  Bank 
bill  for  100I. 

"  The  papers  dropped  from  his  hands 
in  aftonifliment  unutterable,  and  in  an- 
■fwer  to  my  eager  enquiries,  all  ;he  .could 
do  was  to  point  to  them  without  having 
power  to  fpeak. 

"  I  took  them  up.  You  may  imagine 
what  were  my  exclamations  ,and  feelings 
upon  feeing  the  note;  but  never  can  you 
pifture  to  yourfelf  the  ftrong  emotion 
with  which  I  read  thefe  words — 

"-  Les  dons  delamitie  n 'off 'enfent  jamais.* 

«  W.  S." 

li  Generous,  feeling,  delicate  Somerfet! 
Oh,  my  Clarentine,  that  I  dared  but  give 
utterance  to  the  wifh  that  now   rifes  to 

*  The  gifts  of  friend/hip  never  offend. 

my 
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my  heart!  There  is  but  one  other  fuch 
mind  as  his  in  the  world — and  that  {he 
who  poffefles  it  may  become  fenfible  of 
his  worth,  and  prove  the  fweet  reward  of 
all  his  virtues — Yes,  Clarentine,  that,  that 
is  the  fervent  wiih  of 

<c  Your  own, 
"  Eugenie  d'Arzele." 

There  was  fomething  in  the  nature  of 
this  letter  fo  deeply  affe&ing  to  a  heart, 
which,  like  Clarentine's  was  alive  to  every 
impreffion  that  a  tale  of  generofity,  or  an 
aftion  of  beneficence  can  awaken,  that, 
melted  by  its  perufal  into  the  mod  grate- 
ful tears  fhe  had  ever  ihed,  there  was 
nothing  upon  earth  fhe  would  not  have 
given  for  permiffion  to  indulge,  that  even- 
ing, in  uninterrupted  privacy  the  fweet, 
though  half  melancholy  reflections  that 
filled  her  mind.  The  profpecl  of  going 
out — of  diffipating  her  thoughts  amidft  a 
fet  of  uninterefting  people  from  the  fub- 
je£l  that  now  fo  fully  occupied  them,  was 
horror  to  her. 

"  To  wifh,  or  even  to  attempt  forget- 
ting Somerfet,"  cried  fhe,  "  I  am  per- 
fuaded  will  henceforth  be  impomble!  I 
F  3  renounce 
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renounce  all  fuch  vifionary  idea,  and 
from  this  moment  determine  to  cherifh  his 
remembrance  at  the  rifk  of  every  thing- 
health,  happinefs,  and  peace.  Carelefs 
whether  he  loves  me  in  return,  my  love 
mail  be  wholly  his :  I  wed  mylelf  to  his 
image — it  fliall  be  my  darling  companion 
through  life — the  friend  to  whom,  in 
fancy,  I  will  repair  for  confolation,  pour 
out  all  my  forrows,  and  dedicate  every 
thought!" 

Defperate  now  therefore,  and  indif- 
ferent what  might  in  future  be  the  effeft 
upon  her  own  mind  of  a  refolution'fo 
fantaftic  and  fo  wild,  flie  concluded  that 
in  giving  way  to  her  imagination,  in  re- 
moving the  fevere  curb  fhe  had  hitherto 
put  upon  its  wanderings,  fhe  fhould 
lighten  her  heart  of  half  it  had  before  fuf- 
fered,  and  reftore  herfelf  to  eafe  and 
freedom.  Somerfet,  fhe  had  not  a  doubt, 
loved  another :  to  that  other  he  was  now, 
anxious  and  uncertain,  in  all  probability 
gone.  "  Why  let  him  go !  and  let  him 
(fhe  bad  almoft  added)  be  fuccefsful ! 
My  filent  admiration  can  neither  injure 
his  more  fortunate  mi  ft  re  fs,  nor  difturb 
him:  he  thinks  me  cold,  regardlefs,  and 

indifferent. 
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indifferent.  In  ignorance  therefore  and 
in  fafety  I  may  {till  nourifh  my  attach- 
ment, and  chear  myfelf  at  intervals, 
amidft  the  gloom  that  will  fur  round  me, 
with  the  foothing  recollection  of  his  ex- 
cellence and  worth!" 

In  this  difpofition  of  mind,  and  with  a 
fpecies  of  forced  calmnefs,  which,  painful 
as  it  was  to  her  to  affume,  yet  in  fome 
meafure  bore  the  appearance  of  ferenity, 
file  fet  out  for  Mrs.  Manners',  unfuf- 
pecled  even  by  her  penetrating  friend, 
who  accuftomed  to  her  being  often  abfent, 
and  ignorant  of  her  having  received  any- 
late  letters,  thought  not  of  her  prefent 
filence  with  any  wonder,  nor  animad- 
verted upon  it  with  any  thing  but  her 
ufual  good-humoured  pleafantry- 

_  In  the  ball  room,  one  of  the  firft  per- 
fons  who  approached  Clarentine,  after 
fhe  had  paid  her  compliments  to  the  ladies 
of  the  houfe,  was  Mr.  Weflbury-  He 
began  with  fomething  he  intended  fhould 
pafs  as  an  apology  for  his  impertinence 
on  the  night  of  the  former  affembly  ;  and 
then  requefting  the  favour  of  her  hand  for 
the  two  firft  dances,  on  her  bowing  her 
F  4  confent, 
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confent,   almoft    mechanically,   he    faun- 
tered  back  to  his  feat. 

Very  foon  after,  Mr.  Manners,  who  at 
the  moment  fhe  entered  was  converfing 
with  fome.  gentlemen  in  a  diftant  part  of 
the  room,  advanced  towards  her  with  the 
fame  petition.  At  firft,  fo  little  did  fhe 
know  what  fhe  did,  fhe  was  upon  the  point 
of  accepting  him  ;  but  fuddenly  recollect- 
ing herfelf,  fhe  haftily  faid,  c;  O  no,  I 
can't;   Mr.  Weftbury  has  juft  afked  me." 

"  Poor  Weftbury!"  exclaimed  Mr, 
Manners,  laughing — "  He  has  no  reafon 
to  be  vain  of  the  readinefs  with  which  you 
think  of  him!" 

Then  lowering  his  voice,  and  looking 
at  her  very  archly,  "  I  wonder,"  added 
he,  "  what  you  are  thinking  of?  Hope, 
Faith,  or  Charity?" 

Clarentine,  certain  he  alluded  again  to 
the  anchor,  coloured;  but  affe&ing  to 
laugh,  faid — "  Of  Charity  certainly  ;  or 
elfe  I  could  never  endure  you  fo  pa- 
tiently " 

"  O  pray  then,"  cried  he,  "  always  re- 
tain this  previous  virtue  when  in  my  com- 
pany,   and  I   promife  always   to   furnifh 

you 
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you  with  occafions  to  exercife  it.  All 
malice  apart,  however,  will  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  go  down  the  two  Jecond 
dances  with  me  ?" 

Again  Clarentine  bowed;  and  Mr, 
Manners  entreating  her  not  to  forget  him, 
went  up  to  fpeak  to  a  frefh  party  that  was 
juft  entering. 

He  had  not  left  her  many  minutes, 
when  a  new  candidate  approached  her  in 
the  perfon  of  the  fententious  Mr.  Lea, 
who  bowing  to  her  with  infinite  cere- 
mony, begged  leave  to  propofe  himfelf 
to  her  as  a  partner  during  the  commence- 
ment of  their  feftive  revels ! 

Clarentine,  unufed  to  fuch  a  mode  of 
pleading,  and  furprifed  at  the  idea  of  a 
man's  dancing  at  all  who  feemed  verging 
towards  fixty,  drew  back  her  hand  with  a 
look  of  grave  aftonifhment,  and  not  cer- 
tain fhe  had  perfectly  underftood.  him, 
faid,  "  Sir?" 

"  Madam,"  refumed  he,  "  ami  autho- 
rifed  to  inveftigate  into  the  number  of 
your a&ual  engagements?  Can  you  vouch- 
fafe  me  the" — 

"  Sir,"    interrupted    Clarentine,    ex- 
tremely fickened  of  him,  "  I  am  already 
F  5  engaged3 
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engaged,  I  thank  you,  for  the  four  firft 
dances,  and  after  they  are  over  I  fhall 
go  home  immediately" 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Mr.  Lea,  "  I  hope 
a  lady  whofe  phyfiognomy  indicates  fuch 
dulcet  benignity,  cannot  meditate  fo  direcl 
a  deviation  from  humanity  ?" 

Clarentine,  not  in  fpirits  to  be  amufed 
by  this  conceit,  repeated  her  firft  decla- 
ration with  encreafed  coldnefs,  and  Mr. 
Lea,  at  length,  walked  away. 

The  dancing  now  in  a  veryJhort  time 
began,  and  Clarentine,  who  in  the  languid 
Mr.  Weftbury  felt  by  no  means  forry  to 
have  a  partner  who  would  fuffer  to  in- 
dulge her  defire  of  being  filent  without 
interruption,  was  called  to  join  in  the  fet 
that  was  forming.  Not  long,  however, 
had  fhe  reafon  to  congratulate  herfelf 
upon  her  good  fortune;  for  fcarcely  had 
{he  been  ftanding  up  five  minutes,  when 
Mr.  Manners  led  a  young  lady  whom  he 
had  engaged  fince  her  refufal,  next  couple 
to  where  fhe  was  placed,  and  feemed  de- 
termined to  draw  her  into  converfation. 

«  Pray,  Mifs  Delmington,"  faid  he, 
half  laughing,  "  how  could  you  have  the 
cruelty  to  liften  to  the  eloquent  Mr.  Lea 

with 
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with  fuch  repulfive  gravity  ?  I  watched 
you  the  whole  time  he  was  fpeaking  to 
you,  and  really  never  faw  any  thing  fo 
petrifying  as  your  countenance.  What 
did  he  fay  to  you,  may  I  afk  ?" 

"  He  talked  to  me,  I  believe,"  an- 
fwered  Clarentine  negligently,  *'  of  the 
dulcet  benignity  of  my  phyjiognomy !" 

Mr.  Manners  laughed  heartily  at  this 
reply,  and  was  proceeding  to  queftion  her 
farther,  when  a  fervant  approaching  him 
faid  fomething  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
next  moment,  apologizing  to  his  partner 
for  quitting  her  in  an  inftant,  he  haftened 
out  of  the  room. 

Clarentine,  relieved  by  this  unexpected 
fummons,  and  in  no  humour  to  begin 
any  converfation  with  her  unknown  neigh- 
bours_,  was  now  permitted  to  go  up  the 
dance  very  quietly;  and  although  fhe  yet 
fcarcely  knew  one  flep  of  the  figure,  was 
within  two  couples  of  the  top,  when, 
calling  her  eyes  accidentally  towards  the 
door,  fhe  faw  Mr.  Manners  re-enter  the 
room,  immediately  followed  by  Captain 
Somerfet ! 

An    involuntary,    but    fcarce    audible 

exclamation  of  "  Good  God!"  efcaped 

F6  her  J 
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her;  and  changing  colour,  it  was  with 
difficulty  fhe  knew  how  to  keep  her  place, 
or  flammer  out  a  faint  excufe  for  the  hid- 
den dart  and  ejaculation  which  had  given 
rife,  in  her  neareft  neighbours,  to  fo 
much  aftonifhment. 

Mean  while  Somerfet,  (till  following 
his  friend,  was  introduced  by  him  to  his 
mother  and  filler,  the  latter  of  whom, 
after  a  fhort  converfation,  he  led  towards 
the  dancers,  and  flood  up  with  himfelf; 
whilfl  Mr.  Manners,  apparently  much  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  arrangement,  returned  to 
his  former  flation,  and,  but  that  he  was 
prevented  by  her  being  now  obliged  to 
begin  the  dance,  feemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  return  like.vife  to  his  former 
amufement — quefiioning  and  obferving 
Clarentine. 

Never  was  a  dance  worfe  gone  down, 
or  a  figure  more  miferably  blundered. 
Mr.  Weftbury,  as  abfent  from  airs  and 
ton  as  Clarentine  was  from  real  agitation, 
affeBed  as  little  to  know  what  he  was 
about  as  herfelf :  and  fometimes  (landing 
quite  flill.  at  others  roughly,  yetcarelefJy 
twilling  every  body  round  who  came  in 
his  way,  he  made  fuch  a  horrible  confufed 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs  of  it,  that  Clarentine,  alhamed 
of  the  obfervation  they  both  excited 
before  they  reached  the  bottom,  en- 
treated him  to  let  her  fit  down,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  an  anfwer  ran  to  the  firft 
vacant  feat  fhe  faw. 

Perfuaded  now  that  Somerfet  either 
knew  not  that  fhe  was  in  the  room,  or 
forebore  fpeaking  to  her  through  pique, 
fhe  thought  herfelf  fecure,  in  the  remote 
corner  to  which  fhe  had  retired,  of  not 
being  noticed,  and  followed  him  with  he;r 
eyes  through  the  whole  dance.  Naturally 
well  bred,  and  always  extremely  attentive 
to  women,  he  converfed,  fhe  faw,  oc- 
cafionally  with  his  lively  partner;  but 
with  fo  little  of  his  ufual  animation,  and 
an  air  fo  abfent,  and  even,  for  him, 
negligent,  that  it  was  evident  his  thoughts 
were  widely  wandering  from  the  fubje£ts 
he  difcuffed,  and  fcarcely  permitted  him 
to  fpeak  upon  them  with  common  prefence 
of  mind. 

When  the  dance  was   concluded,   and 

4the  ladies  were  all  haftily  flying  to  their 

feats,  Somerfet  in  pafling  Clarentine's  to 

conduct  Mifs  Manners  to  one  near  it,  at 

length,  faw  and  knew  her.     He  flopped; 

a  deep 
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a  deep  glow  inftantly  overfpread  his  face, 
his  eyes  fparkled  with  delight,  and  un- 
confcioufly  quitting  his  fair  companion, 
he  advanced  eagerly  towards  her,  faying, 
"  Mifs  Delmington!  and  I  not  know  fhe 
was  here  !  not  perceive  her  before  !" 

"  That,"  replied  Clarentine,  forcing  a 
fmile,  and  attempting  to  fpeak  with  com- 
pofure — "  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  as  I 
have  been  fitting  {till  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  dance." 

Juft  then  they  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Manners,  who  feemed  purpofely  to  have 
foreborn  mentioning  Clarentine  to  his 
friend  for  the  malicious  pleafure  of 
witnefling  the  firft  effefts  of  his  furprife 
on  beholding  her. — 

"  Mr.  Somerfet,"  faid  he,  very  gravely, 
*■*  will  you  have  the  goodnefs  to  conclude 
one  part  of  your  bufinefs  before  you  take 
any  other  in  hand  ?  My  filter  is  waiting 
for  you  to  find  her  a  feat." 

Somerfet  looked  a  little  difconcertcd, 
but  affe&ing  to  laugh,  was  actually  going 
to  repair  his  omiffion,  when  he  perceived 
Mifs  Manners  very  compofedly  leaning 
back  in  a  chair  talking  to  fome  gentleman 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 

«  Your 
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i(  Your  fifter,"  cried  he,  turning 
round  again,  «  is  already  placed,"  then 
once  more  addreffing  Clarentine,  "  have 
you  no  wifh,"  faid  he,  "  to  hear  how  I 
left  your  friends  at  Delmington,  and 
Mont  Rep os?" 

The  mere  name  of  the  laft-mentioned 
place  made  her  colour  by  bringing  to  her 
mind  the  letter  (he  had  fo  lately  received  ; 
however,  fhe  immediately  faid,  "  I  hope 
they  were  all  well  ?" 

"  Yes  perfectly ;  indeed  I  think  I  never 
faw  any  of  the  party  look  better." 

fC  Does  Lord  Welwyn  ftill  intend 
coming  to  town  next  fpring?" 

"  He  feems  determined  upon  it;  there 
is  one  individual  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
however,  who  I  fancy  you  will  fee  yet 
fooner." 

li  Sir  Edgar  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  No;  his  gay  fifter." 

"  And  what  fhould  bring  her  to  town 
alone  ?" 

"  She  will  not  come  alone." 

"  Good  heaven,  then,  exclaimed 
Clarentine,    ic  is   fhe  married  ?" 

"  O  now,"  cried  Somerfet,  laughingj 
*'  you  are  a  little  too  precipitate!  No, 

fhe 
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fhe  is  not  yet  married,  nor,  I  believe, 
aware  of  the  danger  fhe  is  in  of  foon  being 
fo;  but  appearances  are  ftrongly  againft 
her :  fhe  is  really  fometimes  almoft  grave." 

"  If  that,"  faid  Mr.  Manners,  who  had 
hitherto  liftened  in  filence  to  this  little 
dialogue,  "  is  a  fymptom  of  impending 
matrimony,  how  foon  we  may  expert  to 
fee  Mifs  Delmington  under  fome  other 
-name  !" 

"  Is/he  then,"  afked  Somerfet,  anxioufly 
fixing  her  blufhing  face,  "  fo  very  grave  ?" 

"  Grave !  fhe  is  even  taciturn,  and 
fo  fubjeft  to  Jits  of  abfence,  file  forgets 
almoft  every  thing." 

"   I     conclude,"    faid    the    confcious 

Clarentine,  addrefling   Somerfet,    "  you 

"know   enough    of  Mr.    Manners  not   to 

give    implicit  credit  to  all   his   ironical 

expreffions  ?" 

"  O,  if  I  thought  Somerfet  doubted 
•me,"  cried  he,  "  I  would  give  him  a  few 
injiances  direftly  !" 

"  No,  pray  don't  trouble  yourfelf,  but 
let  me  hear  what  further  Mr.  Somerfet 
has  to  fay  concerning  Delmington." 

"  O,  his  diftrefs  on  account  of  your 
reported  gravity  has  put  all  that  out  of 

6  his 
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his  head !  you'll  get  nothing*  more  from 
him,  Mifs  Delmington,  unlefs,  when  he 
has  recovered  his  confirmation  a  little, 
you  chufe  to  take  him  for  your  partner, 
during  the  two  next  dances,  inftead  of 
me." 

li  Setting  afide  all  perfonal  vanity," 
cried  Somerfet,  "  upon  my  word,  Mifs 
Delmington,  I  think  you  will  profit  by  the 
exchange,  fince  at  leaft,  in  me,  you  will 
be  fecure  of  not  finding  a  tormentor." 
-  "  I  accept  the  offer  then,"  faid  Claren- 
tine,  (and  fhe  never  fpoke  more  truly  !)*' 
with  gratitude." 

Somerfet  bowed  his  thanks,  and  looked 
them  yet  more  expreflively;  whilft  Mr. 
Manners,  leaning  down,  faid  to  her  in  a 
low  voice—"  This,  I  think,  is  the  firji 
time  I  have  ever  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
do  any  thing  you  fincerely  approved  ?" 

"  1  hope,  at  leaft,"  faid  Clarentine,  en- 
deavouring to  rally,  "  it  will  not  be  the 
laft." — and  then,  feeing  young  Weftbury 
advancing  towards  her,  fhe  arofe,  and 
once  more  accompanied  him  to  the  dan- 
cers. 

Somerfet's  looks,  his  voice,  his  manner 
of  addrefiing  her,  operated  upon  Claren- 
tine 
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rentine  with  the  force  of  enchantment, 
and  difpclled  infenfobly,  but  entirely,  the 
thoughtfulnefs  and  dejection  that  had 
rendered  her  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
Reftored  to  all  her  natural  chearfulnefs 
and  vivacity,  no  cloud  fat  now  upon  her 
brow,  no  fadnefs  oppreffed  her  heart;  but 
re-animated  by  the  mere  pleafure,  after  fo 
long  an  ab fence,  of  again  beholding  him, 
a  fmile  of  innocent  gladnefs  played  upon 
her  lips,  and  an  expreflion  of  delight 
beamed  in  her  eyes. 

Heedlefs,  therefore,  how  her  infipid 
partner  acquitted  himfelf,  fhe  went  down 
the  dance  with  a  lightnefs  and  activity 
that  appeared  no  lefs  to  fhock  and  con- 
found him,  than  it  arc.ufed  the  obfervant 
Mr.  Manners,  who  following  her,  when, 
breathlefs  but  not  difpirited,  fhe  went 
back  to  her  feat,  faid,  with  a  look  more 
"  than  ufually  provoking — "  I  really  begin 
to  think,  Mifs  Delmington,  I  fhall  not 
have  fortitude  fufficient  to  renounce  my 
prior  claim.  You  went  down  this  ^aft 
dance  fo  admirably,  feeming  { to  rife  from 
the  ground  like  a  feather  d  Mercury\  that  I 
could  have,  dafhed  my  head  againft  the 

wall 
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■wall  for  very  madnefs,  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing beeni>lockheadly  enough  to  give  you 
up  ! — Come/'  added  he,  "  be  generous 
and  accept  me  again  :  1  dare  fay  Somer- 
fetwill  be  perfectly  content  to  go  on  with 
my  filter." 

"  Mr.  Somerfet,"  faid  Clarentine,  a' 
little  drily,  "  may  go  on  with  whom  he 
pleafes,  but  at  all  events,  I  look  upon 
the  engagement,  Sir,  between  you  and  me 
as  diffolved,  -and  muft  beg  you  will  ex- 
cufe  my  renewing  it." 

"  Good  God,  then  why  did  you  dance 
this  lafl  time  fo  provokingly  well,  and  the 
firft  fo  languidly  ill  ?  I  really  thought 
you  had  been  indifpofed,  and  did  not  wifh, 
to  ftand  up." 

"  And  with  that  idea  you  imagined  it 
was  doing  your  friend  a  great  favour  to 
confign  me  over  to  him  !" 

"  O,  I  could  not  tell  what  change  his 
powers  of  entertainment  might  produce, 
and  hoped  he  would  enliven  and  revive 
you;  mine  I  diftrufted." 

"  And  indeed  you  did  well,  for  I  think 
if  I  was  to  liften  to  you  much  longer  you 
would  make  me  completely  low-fpirited  !" 

"  Le 
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t(  Le  compliment  eft  gallant  /"  cried  he, 
laughing. 

"  I  am  afraid  not"  faid  Clarentine, 
u  but  really  you  fulfil  you  promife,  or 
rather  your  threat  fo  literally,  that  you 
fometimes  exercife  my  patience  too 
much." 

(c  I  find  then,"  cried  Mr.  Manners,  you- 
referve  your  dulcet  benignity  for  the  fortu- 
nate Mr.  Lea ;  at  leaf!  you  feemed  infi- 
nitely  more  patient  with  him  than  ever 
you  are  with  me." 

"  He  only  wearied— -you  purpofely  pro- 
yoke  me." 

fi  O  there's  no  harm  in  that,  fince  at 
any  time  I  had  rather  be  faid  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  provocative  than  a  fo- 
porific  !" 

Here  Mifs  Manners  advanced  towards 
them,  to  entreat  Clarentine  would  make 
one  in  a  fet  that  was  going  to  be  formed 
for  dancing  a  reel — ct  Nay  don't  look  fhy," 
added  (lie,  feeing  her  flirink  from  the  idea 
of  fo  public  an  exhibition,  "  you  won't 
be  at  all  confpicuous,  for  I  hope  to  get 
enough  to  make  a  double  fet."  And  then 
taking  her  hand,  and  drawing  her  away, 
file  allowed  her  no  time  either  for  hefita- 
tion  or  okje&ion. 

Dancing 
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Dancing  among  the  livelieft  and  the 
10ft  airy  young  people  in  the  room,  Cla- 
sntine,    to  her  utter  confternation,  now 
eheld  the  profound  and  fcientific  Mr. 
.ea,  afFeaing  all  the  alertnefs  and  viva- 
ity'of  a  youth,  with  all  the  fober  fymp- 
oms  in  his  countenance  of  a  man  border- 
ng   upon   his    grand    climaaeric.      Not 
>aving  been  able  to  procure  a  partner  to 
lis  tafte  (he  w.s  a  great  admirer  of  youth 
md  beauty)    for  the   country  dances,  he 
lad,  at  lalt,  thruft  himfelf  into  one  of  the 
reels,  and  much  to  his  own  fatisfaaion, 
ind  yet  more  to  the  amufement  of  every 
:ittering  mifs  in  the  room,  was  difplaying 
all  his  attitudes  and  graces  to  infinite  ad- 
vantage. 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  a 
young  lady,  who  as  well  as  Clarentine, 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  flew  after  her  as 
fhe  was  returning  to  her  feat,  and  eagerly 
called  out—"  Lord,  Mifs  Delmington, 
can  you  poffibly  tell  who  that  droll  little 
Old  man  is,  who  has  been  fmirking  and 
{kipping  away  with  us  fo  oddly  ?" 

«  No,"  anfwered   Clarentine,    fmiling, 
«  I  knovv  nothing  more  of  him.  than  his 

name  ; 
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name ;  but  here  comes  Mr.  Manners,  wh 
can  perhaps  give  you  better  information. 

To  Mr.  Manners,  therefore,  the  fai 
enquirer  next  applied,  who  with  grea 
folemnity  affured  her  Mr.  Lea  was  a  gal 
lant  batchelor,  with  a  large  fortune,  an 
very  much  worth  captivating  by  any  fin 
gle  lady  who  might  be  allured  by  his  ap 
pearance. 

"  He  rich?"  cried  fhe,  with  a  look  c 
contempt — "  Dear,  that's  impoffible ;  he' 
got  the  fhabbiefl  coat  on  I  ever  faw  in  m 
life." 

"  You  muft  not  judge  of  male  Grecian 
by  their  drefs ;"  faid  Mr.  Manners,  "  i 
fhould  be  left  to  the  modern  female  Grecian 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  that  way  !" 

"  Lord,  what  don't  you  like  the  pra 
fent  ftyle  of  drefs  ?" 

"  It  renders  you  fo  fafcinating,  that 
am  afraid  of  liking  it  too  well." 

Satisfied  with  this  little  compliment,  th 
pretty  Grecian  then  tripped  away. 

When  me  was  gone — "  Is  it  really  true 
Mr.  Manners,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  tha 
Mr.  Lea  is  what  you  told  us — a  man  c 
fortune  ?" 

«  Ye; 
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Ci  Yesr  upon  my  honour,  have  you  any 
defigns  in  confequence  ?" 

"  I  think  he  would  make  an  excellent 
hufband  for  Mrs.  Weftbury." 

"  O  no,  they  are  too  much  alike." 

"  Don't  you  approve  then  of  a  fimila- 
rity  of  difpofitions  and  purfuits  between, 
married  people  ?" 

"  Not  to  too  great  an  extent :  it  either 
engenders  a  fpirit  of  rivalry  and  conten- 
tion between  them,  or  makes  them  com- 
pletely/^^ and  mawkifh,  always  echoing 
to  each  other  the  fame  unmeaning  "yes, 
my  dear,"  and   "  no,  my  dear." 

Somerfet,  who,  during  the  reel  had 
been  talking  in  the  card-room  with  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  now  approached  to  claim  his 
ready  partner.  Mr.  Manners  afFe&ed  to 
refign  her  with  the  mod  violent  murmur- 
ings,  but  at  length,  fuffering  her  to  go, 
faid  he  would  guard  her  feat  during  her 
abfence,  finding  it  impoflible  to  dance 
again  after  making  fuch  a  facrifice. 

Whilft  they  flood  up,  before  they  were 
too  much  engaged  in  the  dance  to  be  able 
to  converfe,  Clarentine  and  Somerfet, 
with  apparently  equal  pleafure,  renewed 
their  difcourfe  upon  the  fubjett  of  Del- 

mington 
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raington  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  con- 
firmed  what  he  had  already  hinted  of  the 
mutual  partiality  of  Eltham  and  Sophia; 
and  faid,  that  from  the  very  great  fatis- 
faclion  with  which  Lord  Welwyn  feemed 
to  obferve  it,  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  his 
giving  the  readieft  concurrence  to  the 
match.  "  Lady  Delraington,  however,"; 
added  he,  "  like  an  anxious  and  tender 
mother,  is  evidently  in  fome  little  alarm 
(Mr.  Eltham  nothavingyet  declared  him- 
felfjforher  daughter's  tranquillity  andhap- 
pinefs.  She  knows  not  how  to  refufe  him 
admittance,  and  yet  his  daily  vifits,  I  faw, 
gave  her  uneafmefs :  me  thinks  him  infi- 
nuating  and  agreeable,  and  mould  he  now 
fly  off,  I  fear,  judges  very  rightly  that 
poor  Sophia"s  gaiety  would  fly  off  with 
him." 

"  Ah,  how  cruel  it.  would  be  in  any 
man,"  cried  Clarentine,  earneftly,  "  to 
defiroy  a  gaiety  fo  innocent  and  playful ! 
— I  could  never  forgive  IMr  Eltham  if 
he  was  the  caule  of  doing  this  by  my  ex- 
cellent Sophia !"' 

"  I  finctrely  believe,"  cried  Somerfet, 
"  he  has  no  luch  defign,  and  his  uncle 
appears  convinced  of  it." 

Clarentine 
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Clarentine  was  very  anxious  to  know, 
ow,  on  their  firft  meeting,  Eltham  had 
ehaved  to  Somerfet ;  but  before  fhe  had 
ained  courage  to  attempt  any  indirect 
nquiry,  he  changed  the  fubjeft,  and 
Iked  her  when  fhe  thought  of  leaving 
fath— 

«  We  go  tomorrow,"  anfwered  fhe. 

"  To-morrow  ?"  repeated  Somerfet. 
:  Do  you  indeed?  And  how,  Mifs  Del- 
lington,  after  all  the  gaiety  in  which  you 
tave  here  been  engaged,  will  you  be  able 
o  endure  the  privacy  and  retirement  of 
vlr.  Lenham's  houfe  ?" 

"  Shall  I  gain  credit,"  replied  fhe, 
miling,  "  if  I  tell  you  that  all  this  diffi- 
>ation  has  wearied  me,  and  that  I  fhall 
ejoice  on  being  reftored  to  my  former 
vay  of  life  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  warmly,  "  credit  of 
ivery  defcription  !" 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  being 
obliged  to  join  in  the  dance,  during  the 
reft  of  which  they  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  the  converfation. 

When   Clarentine  moved  towards  her 

feat,  Mr.  Manners,  fhe  found,   had  kept 

his  word,  and  guarded  it  for  her  mod 

vol,  in,  G  ftriftly. 
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ftri&ly.  On  feeing  her  advance,  he  in- 
flantly  yielded  it ;  but  chufing  to  ftation 
himfelf  by  her  fide,  nothing  further  was 
faid  but  upon  general  fubjefts,  and  at  the 
end  of  her  fecond  dance  with  Somerfet, 
Mrs.  Denbigh  called  her  to  go  home. 

"  At  what  hour  in  the  morning,"  faid 
Somerfet,  as  he  led  her  out,  «  do  you  fet 
off?" 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  I  believe." 

"  And  will  you  allow  me  to  breakfaft 
with  you  before  you  go  ?" 

"  Certainly!" 

"  Good  night  then,  dearelt  Mifs  Del. 
mington,"  cried  he,  gently  preffing  her 
hand. 

f{  Good  night,"  repeated  Clarentine; 
and  jumping  into  the  coach,  it  immedi- 
ately drove  off. 

Seldom,  even  in  the  earlieft  and  hap- 
pieft  period  of  her  life  had  the  heart  of 
Clarentine  felt  more  eafy,  more  com- 
pletely fatisfied,  than  it  did  on  her  return 
from  this  ball.  In  the  abfence  of  Mrs. 
Hertford,  to  have  feen,  to  have  converfed 
and  fpent  the  whole  evening  with  Somer- 
fet, was  to  her  a  gratification  fo  unex- 
pected,   fo  new,  and  fo  fuperior  to  all 

others, 
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others,  that  file  felt  as  if  it  had  repaid  her 
for  every  inquietude  fhe  had  lately  en- 
dured. What  could  have  brought  him  fo 
fuddenly  to  Bath  fhe  neither  found  it  pof- 
fible  to  divine,  nor  thought  it  much  worth 
her  while  to  conjecture;  it  was  fufficient 
for  her  that  he  was  there — that  fhe  fhould 
again  behold  him  the  following  day — 
and  that  he  flill,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
nefs  of  his  letter,  feemed  to  think  of  her 
with  regard.  There  were  intervals,  when 
recolle£tirig  the  motive  which  he  had  told 
Madame  d'Arzele  carried  him  from  Del- 
mington,  fhe  faintly  whifpered  to  her  own 
heart,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  to  invefti- 
gate  her  fentiments  he  was  come:  afraid, 
however,  of  long  indulging  fuch  an  idea, 
fhe  endeavoured  to  drive  from  her  mind 
all  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  to  reft 
her  thoughts,  contented  and  thankful, 
upon  the  ferenity  of  the  prefent. 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  before  they  feparated 
for  the  night,  obferving  the  unwonted  vi- 
vacity that  danced  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
chearfulnefs,  as  well  of  her  converfation, 
as  the  very  tone  of  her  voice,  congratu- 
lated her  archly  upon  the  change,  and 
very  earneftly  requefted  to  know  what 
G  Vi  could 
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could  fojfihly  have  occafioned  it  ?  Cla- 
rentine  bluflied  and  laughed,  but  ven- 
tured not  to  rally  in  return ;  and  foon 
after  went  up  to  her  own  room. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

BEFORE  Clarentine  had  quite  com- 
pleted her  packing  the  next  morning, 
word  was  brought  her  that  Captain  So- 
merfet  was  below.  The  glad  tidings  no 
fooner  reached  her,  than  difpatching  what 
clfe  remained  to  be  done  with  all  the 
quicknefs  her  half-trembling  hands  would 
allow,  fhe  ran  down  ftairs  to  receive 
him. 

A  bright  glow  animated  her  whole 
countenance  as  fhe  entered,  and  in  a 
chearful  voice  fhe  called  out — "  You 
would  teach  us  to  keep  early  hours,  Mr. 
Somerfet,  were  you  often  to  breakfaft 
with  us  " 

'«  I  fhould  be  happy,"  faid  he,  taking 

her  hand  and  gazing  delightedly  at  her, 

a  "  to 
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*{  to  teach  you  any  thing  that  has  the 
power  of  making  you  look  fo  well." 

Clarentine  was  too  confcious  of  the 
emotion  which  had  occafioned  thefe  good 
looks,  to  receive  this  compliment  entire- 
ly without  embarraffment;  changing  the 
fubjeft  therefore  dire&ly,  me  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  as  fhe  feated  herfelf,  faid — ■ 
44  I  am  afraid,  as  Mrs.  Denbigh  is  not 
yet  ready,  it  will  be  rather  late  before 
we  have  done  breakfaft  and  can  fet  out." 

"  I  hope,  however,  if  it  mould,"  cried 
he,  "  you  will  think  your  efcort  ftrong 
enough  to  banifliall  alarm." 

Clarentine  looked  furprifed,  and  So- 
merfet  watching  her  countenance  whilft 
he  fpoke,  added — "  You  will  not,  I  flat- 
ter myfelf,  Mifs  Delmington,  oppofe  my 
intention  of  attending  you  in  a  feparate 
chaife  to  London?" 

"  Scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  pleafure 
this  intimation  gave  her,  Clarentine  call 
down  her  eyes,  and  in  a  low  voice  an- 
fwered — "  No,  certainly — if  you — if  it 
was  your  defign  to  leave  Bath  fo  foon." 

"  I  had  but  on~  reafon  for  vifiting  Bath 

at  all,"  cried  he,  "  and  that  cannot  be 

G  3  anfwered 
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anfwered  by  my  now  making  any  longer 
ftay  at  it." 

Uncertain  how  fhe  ought  to  underftand 
thefe  words,  and  defirous,  at  leaft,  that 
he  fhould  not  fuppofe  fhe  applied  them  to 
herfelf,  Clarentine  now  faid — 

"  Is  Mr.  Manners  alfo  going  to  town  ?' 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  If  fo,  you  have  furely  made  him  a 
very  fhort  vifit  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  appropriates  any 
part  of  it  to  himfelf." 

Clarentine  now  rofe  up,  and  moving 
towards  the  breakfaft  table,  faid  with  a 
half  fmile — "  You  are  quite  enigmatical 
this  morning,  Mr.  Somerfet,^  I  am  nat 
at  all  equal  to  comprehending  you."  And 
then  begging  him  to  ring  the  bell,  fhe  bu- 
lled herfelf  in  preparing  the  things  for 


making  tea. 


Somerfet,  without  attending  to  her  re- 
queft,  or  feeming  to  hear  it,  was  ap- 
proaching her  and  beginning  to  fpeak 
again,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Denbigh  appeared.  I^e  bit  his  lips,  and 
immediately  retreating,  bowed  to  her  from 
the  place  where  he  had  before  ftood,  but 
feemed  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Denbigh  finding  them  both  thus 
mute  (for  Clarentine,  from  the  inftant 
he  had  advanced,  had  felt  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation that  now  rendered  her  as  incapable 
of  fpeaking  as  himfelf),  at  length  faid 
with  a  laugh — "  How  long  has  this  reci- 
procal filence  lafted— and  how  much 
longer  is  it  to  laft  ?" 

Somerfet  recovering  firft,  with  a  forced 
fmile,  anfwered— "  Attribute  it  to  me, 
Madam;  Mifs  Delmington  accufed  me 
when  I  did  fpeak  of  doing  it  fo  unintelli- 
gibly, that  I  not  only  became  fearful  of 
attempting  it  again,  but  communicated  to 
her  a  fhare  of  my  own  taciturnity." 

«c  Myflerioufnefs  feems  to  be  a  reigning 
fafhion,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  among 
the  young  men  of  the  prefent  day;  your 
friend  Mr.  Manners  is  fo  incomprehenfi- 
ble  fometimes,  that  he  fat  here  talking  to 
us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  other  morn- 
ing without  its  being  poffible  for  either 
Clarentine  or  me  to  underftand  one  word 
he  faid." 

Then  turning  ^to  her  —  "  Have  you 
made  the  tea,  my  dear  ?  .We  fhall  be  very 
late,  I  fear." 

G  4  .       Cla- 
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Clarentine,  relieved  by  this  change  of 
converfation,  repeated  her  requeft  to  So- 
merfet  that  he  would  ring  the  bell,  and 
foon  after,  the  fervant  bringing  up  the 
water,  they  went  to  breakfaft. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  chaife  Mrs. 
Denbigh  had  ordered  was  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  minute  a  fecond,  attended 
by  one  of  Somerfet's  fervants  on  horfe- 
back,  drove  up  likewife. 

"  Why,  pray,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  as 
me  was  paffing  the  window,  "  what  are 
we  to  do  with  two  chaifes  ?  and  whofe  fer- 
vant is  that?" 

Somerfet  then  informed  her  of  his  de- 
fign  of  accompanying  them. 

"  Oh,  you  go  with  us  Sir,  do  you? 
Then  let  me  beg  your  poftilion  may  take 
the  lead,  that  in  cafe  we  are  flopped,  the 
robbers  may  get  the  richeft  booty  firft, 
and  afterwards  come  to  us  in  good  hu- 
mour." 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  Somerfet,  "they 
would  think  no  prize  fo  precious  as  that 
your  chaife  will  contain." 

"  Umph ! — Was  that  compliment  ad- 
drefled  to  the  beauties  of  my  p  erf  on,  or  the 
charms  of  Clarentine' s  mind?" 

«  We 
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««  We  will  divide  it  between  us,"  cried 
Clarentine,  "  and  each  take  our  fhare  as 
well  of  what  belongs  to  the  perfon  as  the 
mind." 

During  this  time  the  fervants  had  been 
bufied  in  cording  the  trunks  behind  the 
chaife,  and  arranging  every  thing  prepa- 
ratory to  their  fetting  out.  When  this 
was  done,  Mrs.  Denbigh's  man  came  to 
announce  its  being  ready,  and  Somerfet, 
affifting  her  and  Clarentine  to  enter  it, 
bade  them  farewel  till  they  met  at  dinner* 
and  haftening  to  his  own  folitary  vehicle, 
got  into  it  and  drove  after  them. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,"  faid  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  after  they  had  rode  on  fome 
time  in  filence,  °  does  your  heart  feel  as 
light  juft  now,  as  your  countenance  looks 
complacent  ?  It  is  a  very  agreeable  thkig, 
don't  you  allow,  to  travel  at  one's  eafe 
under  fafe  and  pleafant  convoy,  and  to 
have  it  in  one's  power,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dent, to  make  fignals  to  the  guard-flip,  and 
call  it  up  in  a  moment  ?" 

"  Yes,"  anfwered  Clarentine,  laughing, 
**  very  agreeable." 

"  Spoken   out   like   an  honeft,    good 

girl!"    cried  Mrs.  Denbigh.     But   pray 

G  5  now, 
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now,  tell  me  -what  brought  our  protector 
to  Bath  fo  opportunely  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Madam,  I  know  no  more 
than  yourfelf." 

"  You  did  not  expeB;  to  fee  him  when 
you  went  to  the  ball  laft  night  ?" 

•"'  No,  certainly." 

"  Has  he  yet  fpoken  to  you  c*f  Mrs. 
Hertford  at  all  ?" 

"  Not  one  word.'' 

"  Should  you  have  any  objection  to 
my  afking  him,  as  cautioufly  as  I  can,  a 
few  queftions  concerning  her?" 

Clarentine  hefitated  a  moment,  but  at 
length  faid — "  If  you  will  have  the  good, 
nefs  to  make  your  enquiries  when  I  am 
not  prefent,  none  in  the  world." 

"  Very  well  then,  I  fhall  fet  about  it 
as  foon  as  we  arrive  at  the  inn,  if '  I  can 
find  an  opportunity." 

Clarentine  now  infinitely  better  fitted 
to  relate  fuch  an  anecdote  with  compo- 
fure  than  fhe  had  been  the  preceding  day, 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Denbigh  the  truly 
generous  a£tion  me  had  heard  of  Somerfet 
from  Madam  d'Arzele.  The  ftory  made 
that  lady's  eyes  gliften  with  tears,  and  be- 
came, 
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came  the  fubje£t  of  their  converfation 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  morning. 

Amongft  other  things — "  I  have  long 
known,  "  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  this 
youthful  guardian  of  yours,  and  long  be- 
lieved that,  '  take  him  for  all  in  all,'  there 
does  not  exifl  a  man  upon  earth  with  a 
more  noble  fpirit,  or  a  kinder  heart;  thefe 
virtues,  however,  and  the  conciliating 
gentlenefs  of  his  manners,  make  him  but 
the  more  dangerous  where  he  is  beloved 
without  a  certainty  of  return  ;  and  I  could 
almoft  regret,  immediately  after  your 
having  heard  of  him  fuch  an  account? 
that  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
go  any  where  rather  than  where  you  could 
meet  him." 

"  Oh,  deareft  Madam,"  cried  Claren- 
tine,  "  harbour  not  fuch  a  regret!  His 
prefence  has  compofed,  has  foothed  and 
been  more  beneficial  to  me  than  I  have 
power  to  defcribe.  I  have  now  brought 
myfelf  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  that  I  have 
no  longer  any  expectations,  and  I  be- 
lieve {hall  be  affected  by  no  difappoint- 
ment;  to  fee  him  as  a  friend  is  all  I  wifh, 
and—" 

G  6  "  Pooh, 
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"  Pooh,  pooh !  you  are  talking  ro- 
mance and  platonifm  to  me  again!  Be 
firm  and  refolute,  Clarentine,  and  either 
determine  to  avoid  feeing  him  in  future  at 
all,  or  endeavour  to  afiure  yourfelf  you 
can  fee  him  upon  fome  lefs  delufive  fyf- 
tem." 

';  Endeavour  to  affure  myfelf!"  re- 
peated Clarentine,  a  little  difmayed — 
"  Good  Heaven,  Madam,  how  would  you 
have  me  effect  this  r" 

"  You  fent  off  Mr,  Eltham  for  dangling 
idly  after  you,  and  not  declaring  himfelf: 
fend  Mr,  Somerfet  off  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon." 

"  Dear  Madam,  can  the  attention  he 
pays  me  be  called  dangling?  Does  it  at  all 
refemble  Mr,  Elthams?  And  is  he  not 
much  more  authorifed  to  pay  it  in  his 
double  connection  of  guardian  and  rela- 
tion ?" 

"  If  that  attention  was  not  deftru&ive 
to  your  peace,  I  mould  fay  he  was  :  but, 
Clarentine,  do  you  believe  you  can  ever 
perfuade  me  it  will  be  poflible  for  you  to 
return  to  common  fenfe  whilft  you  are 
hourly  receiving  it  without  knowing  the 
defign  with  which   it  is  paid?   A  young 

woman 
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woman  fhould  either  be  very  certain  of 
the  mutual  affe£tion  of  a  man  fhe  loves, 
or  feduloufly  denounce  his  fociety,  fince 
abfence,  as  your  friend  Sophia  fays,  is 
the  only  cure  for  ill-placed  partiality" 

"  I  did  not  find,"  faid  Clarentine,  fup- 
preffing  a  figh,  "  that  my  cure  had  made 
any  great  progrefs  during  the  two  months 
we  (laid  at  Bath." 

"  Two  months !  fix  months,  my  dear 
child,  would  fcarcely  be  enough  to  eradi- 
cate your  complaint !  You  have  indulged 
it,  as  if  you  apprehended  the  recovery 
would  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  How- 
ever, I  will  fay  no  more  upon  the  fubjeft 
juft  now;  you  have  got  into  a  fort  of 
fool's  paradife  (pardon  the  expreffionjfrom 
which  it  is  almoft  pity  to  recal  you;  and 
fo  here,  for  the  prefent,  ends  my  leclure." 

She  then  began  talking  of  indifferent 
things. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day's 
journey  nothing  material  occurred :  Mrs. 
Denbigh  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
the  enquiries  fhe  meditated,  nor  had  So- 
merfet  any  of  fpeaking  to  Clarentine 
apart.  They  all  appeared  chearful  and 
happy  when  they  met;  fpent  the  evening 

in 
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in  perfeft  harmony,  and  feparated  at 
night  in  unabated  good  fpirits. 

The  next  morning,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  they  left  the  inn  at  which 
they  fleptj  Mrs.  Denbigh  calling  after 
Somerfet,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  to 
give  fome  orders  to  his  fervant,  begged 
him  to  fhew  her  a  letter  he  had  promifed 
to  let  her  read  from  Mr.  Lenham,  con- 
taining fome  public  news  they  had  been 
talking  over  during  breakfaft.  Somerfet, 
haftily  feeling  in  his  pocket  as  he  flood 
with  the  door  half  open  in  his  hand,  de- 
livered the  letter  to  Clarentine,  who  juft 
then  happened  to  pafs  him^  and  faying, 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodnefs  to  give  it 
to  Mrs.  Denbigh?"  ran  away,  expecting 
the  chaifes  would  be  announced  every 
minute.  .,; 

Mrs.  Denbigh  opened  it  as  foon  as  he 
was  gone,,  whilft  Clarentine,  not  knowing 
how  to  fill  up  fo  comfortlefs  an  interval, 
traverfed  the  room  with  liftlefs  fteps, 
flopping  from  time  to  time  to  obferve 
what  was  paffing  in  the  inn  yard,  and  then 
renewing  her  walk. 

In  lefs  than  ten  minutes  Somerfet  re- 
turned, and  Mrs.  Denbigh  gravely  fold- 
ing 
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ing  up  the  letter,  preferred  it  to  him  with 
great  formality,  and  faid,  "  Thank  you, 
Sir,  for  the  perufal  of  this:  will  you  now 
be  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  a 
fight  of  what  Mr.  Lenham  writes  ?" 

Somerfet  flared  at  firft  without  com- 
prehending her,  but  the  next  moment, 
calling  his  eyes  upon  the  direction,  eagerly 
feized  it,  and,  colouring  very  high,  faid 
in  great  confufion,  "  I  beg  your  pardon- 
it  was  a  miftake — this,"  taking  another 
letter  from  his  pocket,  "  is  what  I  in- 
tended. Madam,  to  fhew  you." 

"  I  would  advife  you  in  future,"  faid 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  rather  drily,  "  to  be  more 
careful:  thefe  mijiakes  may  fometimes  be 
a  little  awkward." 

Clarentine,  during  this  fhort  dialogue, 
had  flood  at  the  window  looking  firft  at 
one,  then  at  the  other,  with  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  perplexity.  She  would  have 
given  the  world  to  know  with  certainty 
whofe  the  letter  was,  fufpefting  by  So- 
merfet's  embarraflment  it  could  be  from 
no  other  than  Mrs.  Hertford  :  not  having 
courage,  however,  to  hazard  the  leaft  en- 
quiry, even  in  raillery,  fhe  turned  away 
on  perceiving   Somerfet  was  looking  at 

her3 
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her,  and  felt  truly  rejoiced  when  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  fummoned 
to  depart. 

When  the  chaife  drove  on,  unable  any 
longer  to  reprefs  her  curiofity — 

"  Was  that  letter,  Madam,"  faid  {he  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  affefting  to  fpeak  with 
indifference,  "  from  a  female  correfpon- 
dent  ?" 

"  No,  from  a  flighty  and  impertinent 
male  one." 

"  I  did  not  fufpeft  Mr.  Somerfet  of 
having  any  of  that  description." 

"  Then  you  gave  him  more  credit  than 
he  deferved." 

"  May  I  afk,"  refumed  Clarentine,  he- 
sitatingly, "  who  ?" 

"  You  had  better,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "  not  ^afk  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  my  dear,  for  it  could  give  you 
no  pleafure  to  hear  an  account  either  of 
the  fubje£t  or  the  ftyle." 

"  Dear  Madam,  did  it  contain  any 
thing  that  related  to  me  ?" 

"  I  fee  your  curiofity  is  upon  the  rack, 
and  therefore  till  it  is  gratified  it  would 
be  vain,  I  fuppofe,  to  expert  any  reft. 

Know 
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Know  then,  my  dear  child,  that  the  letter 
is  from  Mr.  Manners." 

"  Mr.  Manners/*  repeated  Clarentine, 
blufhing — <f  Ah!  then  itscontents,  I  fear, 
may  be  too  well  gueffed  !" 

"  Certain  it  is,  at  leaft,"  refumed  Mrs. 
Denbigh, "  that  he  appears  to  have  gueffed 
you  very  thoroughly !  He  writes  from 
Bath,  fome  days  after  his  return  from 
Northampton fh ire,  and  begins  by  re- 
proaching his  friend  for  denying  his  at- 
tachment to  Mrs.  Hertford,  and  yet  per- 
fifting  fo  ungratefully  in  avoiding  you. 
He  relates  to  him,  in  confirmation  of 
what  he  feems  to  have  told  him  before 
of  your  partiality,  the  little  anecdote  of 
the  anchor,  upon  which,  and  upon  your 
blufhes  and  confufion  at  the  moment  he 
found  it,  he  lays  great  ftrefs,  not  doubt- 
ing, I  believe,  its  being  Somerfet's  gift. 
Numberlefs  other  trifling  circumftances 
he  brings  forward  in  fupport  of  his  Opi- 
nion; and  concludes,  after  a  long  and 
very  animated  panegyric  of  you,  by  urging 
his  friend,  very  ftrenuoufly,  to  renounce 
all  connection  with  that  viper,  as  he  is 
pleafed  to  call  her,  Mrs.  Hertford,  of 
whom  he  affirms  to  have  heard  an  exceed- 
ing 
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ing  equivocal  charaaer,  and  preffes  him 
to  haften  immediately  to  Bath,  to  reftore 
bloom  to  the  cheeks,  and  happinefs  to 
the  gentle  bofom,  of  the  fair  and  too- 
tender  Clarentine !" 

Thunderftruck  by  this  mortifying  de- 
tail, {hocked  to  find-  fhe  had  thus  cruelly 
expofed  herfelf  not  only  to  Mr.  Manners, 
but,  through  him,  to  Somerfet  likewife, 
Clarentine,  drowned  in  tears,  and  inca- 
pable   of  interrupting  a  relation,   every 
word  of  which  was  a  dagger  to  her  heart 
now  alarmed  Mrs.  Denbigh  fo  much  by 
the  almoft  convulfive  fobs  which  efcaped 
her,  that  reproaching  herfelf  for  the  faci- 
lity  with  which    fhe   had  yielded  to  her 
defire  of  information,  fhe  attempted— but 
for  fome  time  attempted  in  vain— to  footh 
and  compofe  her  by  every  argument  fhe 
could  devife. 

When  at  length,  however,  the  di fire  (Ted 
girl  had  fomewhat  recovered,  and  was 
able  to  fpeak,  "  Oh  !  deareft  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh," cried  fhe,  hiding  her  face  upon  her 
fhoulder,  "  how  am  I  ever  to  meet  Mr. 
Somerllt  again  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  it !  He  will  know  you 
have  reported  to  me  every  word  of  that 
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hateful  letter,  and  from  my  looks  will  en- 
deavour to  difcover  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents. Where  can  I  conceal  my  confci- 
oufnefs  and  my  fhame'?" 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  to  calm  her  a  little, 
then  told  her,  that  upon  pretence  of  fa- 
tigue and  indifpofition  fhe  might,  when 
they  flopped  to  dine,  retire  to  a  private 
room,  and  have  fome  refrefhment  fent 
her,  without  appearing  at  their  meal  at 
all.  Clarentine  mod  eagerly  embraced 
this  propofal,  and  thanking  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh a  thoufand  times  for  her  confiderate 
kindnefs  in  making  it,  recurred  the  next 
minute,  once  again,  to  the  fubjecl  of  the 
letter. 

"  It  was  pity  then,"  cried  (lie,  "  pity 
for  my  felf-betrayed  weaknefs  and  folly, 
that  brought  Mr.  Somerfet  to  Bath !  His 
love  for  Mrs.  Hertford  may  not,  nay, 
probably  is  not,  at  all  diminifhed,  not- 
withstanding the  facrifice  his  friend's  ur- 
gency in  my  behalf  might,  perhaps,  from 
motives  of  generofity,  impell  him  to  make. 
Oh,  dearelt  Madam !  if  you  have  any 
compaflion,  any  regard  for  me,  endeavour 
to  undeceive — or  rather,  alas!  to  miflead 
him  with  refpecl  to  my  real  feir.iments  i 

Tell 
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Tell  him,  I  conjure  you,  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners was  in  an  error ;  that  to  any  feelings 
of  the  nature  he  fufpe&ed  no  part  of  my 
conduft  was  to  be  attributed;  reftore 
him,  in  fhort,  to  the  full  liberty  he  before 
enjoyed,  and  never  let  me  undergo  the 
deep  humiliation  of  being  fuppofed  fo 
ftrongly  infatuated,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
the  extorted  and  relu&ant  vows  of  the 
man  I  love  can  fave  or  reftore  me  !" 

"  My  deareft  Clarentine,"  cried  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  who  now  faw  her  fufficiently 
revived  to  bear  a  little  raillery,  "  you 
are  always  either  upon  ftilts  or  upon 
crutches!  Be  a  little  rational,  and  give 
me  no  commiflions  of  this  fublime,  but 
lying  kind.  In  the  firft  place,  without 
knowing  the  true  nature  of  Somerfet's 
attachment  to  you,  it  would  be  madnefs 
fupreme  to  tell  the  poor  man  you  abhor 
— you  can't  endure  him — you  wifh  hira 
every  evil  under  Heaven  !  Such  things 
are  never  faid  by  moderate  and  civil 
girls!  In  the  next  place,  to  oblige  you, 
were  I  even  to  firetch  a  point,  and  falfify 
my  confcience  fo  grofsly,  it  is  a  thoufand 
to  one,  whether,  after  what  he  has  heard, 
he  would  take  me  for  any  thing  but  a  fuper- 
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annuated  dotard,  telling  fibs  -pour  mon  bon 
plai/ir,  and  meddling  in  what  does  not 
concern  me.  All  I  mean  to  do,  there- 
fore, Is  to  liften  quietly  to  the  explanation 
he  will,  no  doubt,  be  himfelf  folicitous  to 
enter  upon,  and  to  report  it  to  you  faith- 
fully and  exactly.  An  old  woman  who 
does  not  wifh  to  be  flyled  a  match-maker 
or  a  match-breaker,  can,  in  honour,  do  no 


more." 


When  the  chaife  flopped,  and  Somerfet, 
haflily  alighting  from  his  own,  advanced 
to  hand  the  two  ladies  out,  unlike  the 
fmiling  readinefs  with  which  fhe  had  ac- 
cepted his  fervices  the  day  before,  Cla- 
rentine  fhrunk  back  when  he  would  have 
affifted  her,  and  without  looking  at  him, 
jumping  off  the  ftep,  ran  into  the  houfe, 
and  up  flairs  in  a  moment;  leaving  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh  the  care  of  apologizing  for 
her,  and  fending  fome  one  to  fhew  her  to 
a  chamber." 

Confounded  at  her  abrupt  flight,  So- 
merfet filently  followed  Mrs.  Denbigh 
into  a  parlour,  where,  grave  and  deje&ed, 
he  threw  himfelf  into  a  chair  near  the 
door,  feeming  hardly  confcious  that  any 
one  was  in  the  room.     Mrs,  Denbigh  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  him  fome  time  without  interrupt- 
ing his  reverie:  at  length — 

"  Mifs  Delmington,"  faid  Ihe,  "  is  fa- 
tigued  with  her  journey,  and  not  very 
well  to-day :  Ihe  has  retired  to  lie 
down." 

"  Not  well  ?"  repeated  Somerfet,  with 
a  look  of  anxiety,  "  I  am  grieved  to  hear 
it;  and  yet,"  added  he,  hefitating,  "  al- 
moft  felfifh  enough  to  feel,  in  hearing  it, 
a  fpecies  of  relief." 

"  You  imputed  her  filence,  perhaps,  to 
a  wrong  caufe?" 

"  I  hope  I  did  :  Mrs.  Denbigh  could 
never  have  the  cruelty  to  communicate 
to  her  the  purport  of  that  fatal  letter?" 

"  I  communicated  it,"  faid  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, "  to  obviate  a  fufpicion  of  fome- 
thing  worfe :  file  might  have  thought, 
you  know,  it  was  a  challenge,  or  a  letter 
from  a  dun — or  fomething  very  difgrace- 
ful  indeed!" 

Somerfet  now  ftarting  from  his  feat  in 
,  great  agitation,  exclaimed — 

"  Good  God !  you  have  really  ac- 
quainted her  with  its  contents!  Ah! 
then,  her  coldnefs  is  but  too"  well  ex- 
plained!    She  muft  think  me  the  moft 

vain 
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vain  and  credulous  of  men,  and  will  fly 
my  fight  as  an  obje£l  of  detefiation  !" 

"  No,  not  quite  fo  bad  as  that,  we'll 
hope  : — flie  certainly  does  not  wifh  to  fee 
you  juft  now,  but  when  fhe  gets  over  the 
firft  mock,  her  anger  will  chiefly  reft 
where  it  is  molt  due— with  Mr.  Man- 
ners,?" 

"  Manners  has  voluntarily  and  doubly 
impofed  upon   him/elf,"  cried    Somerfet, 
"and  endeavoured  to  impofe  upon  others, 
in  a  way  it  gives  me  the  utmoft  pain  to  think 
of. — With  regard  to  myfelf,  he  has  perfe- 
cuted  me  with  exhortations  and   remon- 
ftrances  no  lefs  unneceflary,  than,  upon 
fuch  a  fubje£t,  they  were  extraordinary: 
the  error  he  fell  into  with  refpe6l  to  Mils 
Delmington,  though  I  dare  not  truft  my- 
felf to  expatiate  upon  it,  is  of  a  nature  that 
has  been  yet  more  pernicious  to  me,  and 
may  be  one  of  thofe,  which,  in  its  con- 
fequences,  I  fhall  have  caufe  to  rue  whilft 
lexift!"  * 

"  I  do  not  perfectly  underftand  you, 
Sir,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  what  error 
relating  to  yourfelf,  do  you  allude  to  ? 
Is  it  poffible  that  his  fufpicions  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Hertford — " 

She 
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She  hefitated;  but  Somerfet,  eafiiy 
comprehending  her  meaning,  exclaimed— . 

"  Ah,  Madam!  have  you  alfo  given 
them  admittance  ?  Have  my  true  feel- 
ings been  fo  little  known  to  you  that  they 
remain  yet  to  be  explained?"  Mrs. 
Hertford,"  added  he,  "  has  been  to  me 
no  more  than  a  friend  from  the  firft  hour 
I  faw  her :  I  thought  her  worthy,  I  be- 
lieved her  amiable  and  lincere }  fhe  wrung 
from  me  the  real  fecret  of  my  heart,  and 
her  diflembled  pity,  her  artificial  foftnefs, 
foothed  and  flattered  me.  Whatever  the 
feritiments  were  me  fought  to  perfuade 
me  I  had  excited  in  her  bread,  fhe  well 
knew  my  power  of  returning  was  palled. 
Still,  however,  her  gentlenefs,  her  ap- 
parent intereft  in  my  happinefs  continued: 
fhe  made  herfelf  a  fort  of  barrier  between 
me  and  mifery;  and  the  feeming  gene- 
rofity  with  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
fhe  was  hourly  infinuating  to  me  her  own 
partiality,  fhe  extolled  and  applauded  her 
lovely  precurfor,  deceived  me  fo  egre- 
gioufly,  that  I  firmly  fuppofed  her  one  of 
the  beft,  as  fhe  appeared  one  of  the  moft 
candid  of  humari  beings," 

"  And 
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**  And  what  late  reafon  have  you  had," 
faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  to  change  your 
opinion  ?" 

'*  Reafon  too    incontrovertible,"   re- 
plied he,  "  to  be  difputed.     Subtle  and 
defigning     as    fhe     is,     and   guarded   as 
in   all    her   meafures   fhe    has    generally 
been,  fhe    was   not,   however,  guite   ex 
empted   from    the    vanity   and   weaknefs 
which    often    leads    politicians    to   com- 
mit   indifcretions :    fhe    made    herfelf   a 
confidant;    and    lefs    from    opennefs  of 
heart  than  from  the    defire  of  obtaining 
admiration  and  praife  for  her  ingenuity, 
revealed  all  her  fecret  machinations  to  a 
female    friend    who   has    betrayed     her. 
From   that   friend — a    Mrs.    Caflleton— • 
who     fhe    has    unwarily,     but     deeply 
offended,   I   received,  the   day  before   I 
left  Delmington,  a  packet  of  letters,  in- 
cluding one  from  herfelf,  which  contains 
an  abftra£t  of  Mrs.  Hertford's  life,  and  a 
number  of  others,  written  to  her  by  that 
very  lady,  within  thefe  laft  three  months. 
The  firft  of  thefe  fufficiently  told  me  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  others  ;  I  read  there- 
fore only  one  of  them,  and  turned  from 
the  reft  with  difguft  and  horror.     Good 
vol.  in,  II  God! 
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God!  what  a  train  of  artifice  and   de- 
ception did  it  reveal  to  me !  I  could  not, 
but  that  I  faw  and   knew  the  hand  to  be 
that    of  the    unprincipled    projector — I 
could  not  have   believed   that  fuch   de- 
termined hypocrify,    fuch  unfeeling   fel- 
fifhnefs,    exifted   upon   earth !    To   have 
been  made  the  dupe   myfelf  of  her  in- 
fincerity,    I  am   vain    enough    to  think, 
argues    nothing   to   my    difparagement : 
forry    mould  I    be    ever    to  find   my- 
felf   a     match     for     fuch     confummate 
duplicity.     There    were    paffages,    how- 
ever, in  the  letter,  that  made  my  blood 
boil  with  indignation  !  They  discovered 
to  me  that  fhe  had  not  only  deceived  Mifs 
Delmington  in  regard  to  my  fentiments} 
(a  circumftance  which,  unimportant  as  it 
may  be  to  her,  yet  to  me  is  deeply  mor- 
tifying)   but   that    pains    had    alfo   been 
taken  to  infufe  into  her  mind  a   belief, 
that  I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  credit  the 
pretended  infinuations  Mrs.  Hertford  had 
given  me  of  her  attachment.     In  the  firft 
place,    fuch   infinuations  never   efcaped 
her;  and  in  the   next,  Mifs  Delmington 
may  be  affured,  if  they  had,  I  am  not  of 

a  difpofition 
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a  dirf  ofition  fo  lightly  to  imbibe  conceit, 
or  fo  eafily  to  admit  prefumption." 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
fpeech,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  with 
confternation  and  amazement,  exclaimed, 
*'  Is  it  poflible, — good  Heaven,  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  in  fo  young  a  mind  tuch 
perfidy  and  deceit  mould  be  lodged  ! 
Your  account,  Mr.  Somerfet,  makes  me 
tremble,  and  rejoiced  as  I  am  at  our 
general  efcape  from  fo  worthlefs  a  woman, 
I  am  yet  mocked  to  be  obliged  to  believe 
a  character  like  her's  exifts !" 

Then  paufing  a  moment,  fhe  prefently 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  fpeaking  to  her- 
felf — "  My  poor  Clarentine  !  How  could 
1  be  cruel  enough  to  blame  your  virtuous 
indignation,  to  difcredit  your  too  juft 
fufpicions!" 

Somerfer.,  who  had  caught  the  name  of 
Clarentine,  and  involuntarily  liftened  to 
what  followed,  now  faid,  "  Dear  Mrs, 
Denbigh,  what  fufpicions  do  you  mean  ? 
Why  do  you  fpeak  in  a  voice  of  fuch 
concern  ?" 

Mrs.  Denbigh  had  no  time  to  anfwer* 
him,  for  juft  then  the  fervants  entered 
with  dinner. 

H  7  Little 
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Little  was  faid  whilft  they  were  at  table: 
Somerfet's  heart,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh's 
mind,  were  too  full  to  allow  them  to  con- 
verfeupon  indifferent  fubje&s,  and  whilft 
the  attendants  were  in  the  room,  it  was 
impoffible  to  purfue  that  which  had- 
before  engrofled  them. 

When  once  more,  however,  they  were 
alone — "  I  will  not,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
"  fo  far  betray  my  truft,  Captain  Somer- 
fet,  as  to  impart  to  you  the  whole  of  what 
I  know;  but  this,  for  your  prefent  fatis- 
faction,  I  have  no  fcruple  in  telling  you, 
Clarentine's  opinion  of  Mrs.^Hertford  has 
long  been  fuch,  that  after  the  firft 
moment,  fhe  never  gave  credit  to  the 
prefumption,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it 
fo,  which  that  lady  fought  to  impute  to 
you.  She  elteems  you  too  fincerely  to 
believe  anything  to  your  prejudice;  and 
I  am  certain,  has  no  deli  re  fo  earned  as 
to  retain  your  good  opinion,  and  prove 
to  you  her  own.  I  mult  infill  upon  it, 
however,  that  you  do  not,  at  this  time, 
either  attempt  to  fpeak  with  her  alone, 
or  to  converfe  with  her  upon  any  but 
general  topics:  her  mind  is  not  in  a  ftate 
to   bear  immediate    fcrutiny;  it  has  for 

a  confiderable 
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a  considerable  period  been  fo  cruelly 
harraffed,  that  it  may  truly  be  faid  to  have 
been  thoroughly  unhinged.  The  intel- 
ligence I  have  to  give  her,  however,  you 
may  reft  allured,  will  afford  her  pleafure, 
in  proportion  to  the  juft  averfion  fhe  has 
long  had  for  Mrs.  Hertford,  and  the 
cordial  regard  fhe  acknowledges  for 
you." 

Somerfet,  revived  and  enchanted  by 
this  friendly  fpeech,  promifed  implicit 
fubmiffion  to  the  two  injunctions  it  con- 
tained; and  forbearing  to  extend  his  en- 
quiries, eager  and  impatient  as  he  was  to 
know  the  whole  that  had  been  alluded  v.\ 
fuffered  Mrs.  Denbigh  to  leave  him  and 
go  up  to  her  young  friend. 


H  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 

"  W  ELL.  my  dear  Clarentine,"  cried 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  in  a  tone  of  chearfulnefs 
as  flie  opened  the  door — "  our  explana- 
tion is  over,  and  your  Somerfet,  your 
frien'',  is  honourably  acquitted." 

"  Dear  Madam,"  cried  Clarentine,  her 
cheeks  tinned  with  a  vivid  glow — "  ex- 
plain  yourfelf,  I  entreat!" — 

"  I  will;  but  you  mult  promife  me  firft 
to  behave  reafonably  during  the  reft  oi 
the  day;  to  meet  him  with  good- humour, 
and  to  anfwer  him,  when  next  he  fpeaks 
to  you." 

"  Ah  Madam,  do  you  think,  if  I  hear 
of  him  as  favourable  an  account  as  you 
teach  me  to  expecl,  I  fhall  require  fuch 
an  exhortation  r" 

"  Why  I  don  t  know;  you  may  ex- 
peel  more,  perhaps,  than  I  have  power 
to  tell,  or" —  ^ 

Here  Clarentine  interrupted  her,  and 
too  impatient  for  longer  delay,  befought 
her  mod  earneftly  to  begin  her  relation. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Denbigh,  tho'  always  compofed 
and  tranquil  herfelf,  could  yet  make 
allowances  for  an  impetuofity  fo  natural 
at  fuch  a  moment,  and  too  kind  to 
lengthen  her  fufpenfe,  entered  upon  the 
promifed  vindication  immediately. 

The  predominant  fenfation  with  which 
Clarentine  liftened  to  a  confirmation  fo 
undeniable  of  thefelnfhnefs  and  diffimula- 
tion  fhe  had  long  fufpecled,  was  horror 
mixed  with  thankfulnefs  for  the  pro- 
vidential deliverance  of  a  man  fo  ill 
formed  to  cope  with  fuch  artificial  double- 
dealing.  Too  generous,  however,  to 
exult  over  a  fallen  enemy,  to  accumulate 
the  meafure  of  her  errors  by  illiberal 
animadverfions,  or  to  add  inveftive  to 
contempt,  fhe  heard  the  whole  account, 
tho'  not  in  aftonifhed,  yet  in  determined 
filence,  and  when  it  concluded,  permitted 
not  herfelf  to  utter  a  fingle  comment 
upon  any  part  of  it. 

Much,  however,  remained  for  her  ftill 
to  learn  j  Mrs.  Denbigh  had  hitherto  con- 
fined herfelf  wholly  to  the  fubjc6l  of 
Mrs.  Hertford;  flie  now  fpoke  to  her  of 
Somerfet  himfelf — of  his  avowed  affe&ion 
— his  modeft  apprehenfions,  and  the  con- 
H  4  fiderate 
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fiderate  delicacy  with  which  he  had 
abftained  from  enlarging  on  the  Memoirs 
Mrs.  Caftleton  had  lent  him,  and  from 
particularizing  any  peculiar  inftance  of 
treachery  relating  to  himfelf  in  the 
deteflable  correfpondence  that  had  been 
remitted  to  him." 

"  We  may  well  fuppofe,  however," 
added  fhe,  "  what  were  the  defigns  that 
coire'pondence  difclofed,  by  the  deter- 
mined antipathy  againil  Mrs.  Hertford 
with  winch  it  feetns  to  have  infpired  him. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  it  difcovered  to  him, 
in  their  fulleiT;  extent,  the  mercenary 
views  that  feem  to  have  actuated  her; 
nor  do  I  doubt  at  the  fame  time,  but  that 
every  page  was  fraught  with  triumphant 
anticipations  of  certain  fuccefs.  It  is 
plain  fhe  never  loved  him  :  no  woman 
truly  attached  writes  of  a  lover  to  a 
friend  in  a  ftyle  it  would  be  pre  udicial 
to  her  he  fhould  fee  :  even  where  ftrata- 
gems  are  employed  to  win  that  lover,  if 
they  are  reforted  to  merely  from»  motives 
of  tendernefs,  a  man  forgives  the  ejjeft 
in  the  cauje,  and  though  he  flights  the 
miftrefs,  is  flattered  by  the  fondnefs.  Not 
fuch   is    here   the    cafe ;    cold-bLooded, 

heartlefs 
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heartlefs  policy  feems  to  have  been  her 
only  guide;  and  without  one  of  the 
excufes  that  might  be  found  for  a  woman 
of  ardent  imagination  and  ftrong  paffions, 
fhe  has  run,  I  begin  to  think,  into  all 
the  intrigue  that  ufually  proceeds  from 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion.  I  fhall  beg, 
however,  to  fee  the  correfpondence, 
fince,  fhrewdly  as  I  have  defcanted  upon 
its  fuppofed  tenour,  I  mufl  acknowledge 
myfelf  to  be  by  no  means  fufficiently 
au  fait  in  all  thefe  intricacies  of  decep- 
tion to  have  yet  acquired  any  diftinft:  idea 
of  her  plans  or  her  motives." 

"  Deareft  Mrs.  Denbigh,"  cried 
Clarentine,  "  why  mould  you  wifh  to 
fully  your  mind  by  an  infpeftion  fo  un- 
interefting  and  really  fo  horrid?  As  for 
me,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  know  there 
are  fuch  beings  as  coquettes  in  the  world, 
without  wifhing  to  dive  fo  deep  into  their 
hearts.  Mrs.  Hertford  is  deteQed,  is 
betrayed;  ah,  then,  let  her  faults  reft  in 
peace!" 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  fay,  and  you  to  think — but  let 
me,  I  entreat,  derive  what  amufement  I 
•can  from  a  detail  fo  new,  and  I  doubt 

H  5  not 
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not  fo  inftru£tive.  I  have  no  appre- 
henfion  of  being  turned  into  a  coquette, 
and  as  I  never  read  Machiavel  in  my 
youth,  am  determined  to  ftudy  his  modern 
archetype  in  my  old  age.  I  dare  fay  I 
fhall  find  it  an  exceeding  entertaining  pafs- 
time  in  a  poft-chaife  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
Mr.  Somerfet  will  mofi  readily  refign  the 
whole  budget,  for  he  feems  to  have  as 
great  a  horror  of  it  as  yourfelf." 

Then  rifing  up — "  Here  comes  the 
chaife,"  added  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  I  have 
no  time  to  lofe  therefore  in  applying  for 
thefe  fame  letters.  Will  you  go  down 
with  me,  or  wait  here  till  1  fend  you 
word  we  are  ready  to  fet  out  ?" 

tc  I  will  wait  here,  if  you  pleafe, 
Madam." 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  upon  this,  immediately 
left  her,  and  returning  to  the  parlour — 
"  Mr.  Somerfet,"  cried  fhe,  "  have  you 
got  Mrs.  Hertford's  fyftem  of  politic's 
with  you  ?" 

Somerfet  fmiled,  and  anfwered  he  had. 

"  And  may  I  afk  to  fee  it  ?" 

"  Mod  affuredly,"  and  ringing  the  beD, 
hz  delivered  to  his  fervant  a  key,  and 
direfted  him  "where  to  find  the  whole 
packet. 

«  Well," 
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"Well,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  as  fhe 
received  it — "  you  may  expect,  after  fuch 
a  perufal,  to  find  in  me  fome  very  ex- 
traordinary improvement.  The  opacity 
of  my  intellects  (as  Mr.  Lea  would  fay  J 
wanted  a  little  fubtilization,  for  I  never 
could  invent  an  ingenious  plot  in  my 
life  :  this,  I  hope,  will  enable  me  to  fet 
up  for  a  contriver  through  life.  As  for 
Clarentine,  poor  fimple  foul  !  fhe  protefts 
againft  reading  a  fingle  line  of  it;  mould 
I,  notwithstanding,  meet  with  any  very 
valuable  inftru&ions,  any  particular  good 
receipt  for  making  a  female  deceiver,  I 
fhall  certainly  communicate  it  to  her 
diredly." 

"  You  are  really  too  kind  to  her'" 
cried  Somerfet,  laughing;  "  I  have  no 
apprehenfion,  however,  of  her  profiting 
by  fuch  leifons.'' 

Mrs.  Denbigh  now  moved  towards  the 
door  to  depart,  and  Clarentine,  haftening 
down  upon  thefirft  fummons,  was  detained 
by  Somerfet  a  moment  at  the  door  to  en- 
quire after  her  health,  and  then  handed 
into  the  chaife  which  immediately  drove 
away. 

H  6  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Denbigh,  affefting  more  eager- 
nefs  than  fhe  really  felt,  opened  the 
packet  as  foon  as  fhe  was  feated,  and 
began  reading  immediately;  whilft  Claren- 
tine  had  recqurfe  to  a  book  fhe  had  the 
day  before  put  into  one  of  the  chaife- 
pockets. 

The  firft  amongft  thefe  curious  manu- 
fcripts  which  Mrs.  Denbigh  chofe  to 
felecl:  was  Mrs.  Caftleton's  own  letter. 
The  early  part  of  it,  containing  the 
bittereft"  general  accufations  againft  her 
friend^  fhe  read  very  quietly ;  but  when 
fhe  came  to  particulars — fuch  as  the  ftory 
of  young  Godfrey's  difappointment,  and 
the  fubfequent  elopement  with  Eltham, 
fhe  could  contain  herfelf  no  longer.-— 
'*  Merciful  powers!"  exclaimed  fhe,  with 
a  mixture  in  her  countenance  of  rifibility 
and  difmay,  "  Eltham  might  well  defpife 
this  unhappy  woman!  might  well  caution 
you  againft  her!  why  fhe  jilted  another 
man  firft,  and  then  ran  away  with  him  to 
Scotland  before  he  was  nineteen!" 

Clarentine,  lefs  furprifed  than  fhocked, 
faid,  "  It  had  been  well  for  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford, if,  in  this  treacherous  and  abominable 
friend^  fhe  had  met  with  a  mind  as  honour- 
able 
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able  as  Mr.  Eltham's :  I  am  perfuaded  he 
would  never  have  revealed  this  anecdote." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  went  on  reading,  and 
Clarentine  again  opened  her  book. 

The  journal  of  Mrs.  Hertford's  foreign 
adventures,  as  well  in  Switzerland  as  in 
Italy,  me  had  not  patience  to  get  through, 
nor  did  it  appear  that  Somerfet  himfelf 
had;  for  one  of  the  laft  fheets  having 
accidentally  been  touched  by  the  hot 
fealing-wax,  had  adhered  together,  and 
remained  unopened. 

Turning  next  to  Mrs.  Hertford's  cor- 
refpondence,  one  of  the  firft  paragraphs 
fhe  met  with  was  the  following: 

"  Eltham,  as  I  had  reafon  to  believe  hie 
would,  is  finally  difmiffed.  I  was.  forry, 
as  no  other  rival  to  the  guardian  appeared, 
to  part  with  him  ;  but  he  was  a  conftant 
bafilifk  to  my  fight:  I  loathe  andjuftly 
dread  him  more  than  any  man  upon  earth. 
My  feelings  with  regard  to  Somerfet  are 
thofe  of  indifference ;  with  regard  to  him 
they  amount  to  abhorrence." 

"  So  then,"  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh,  inter- 
rupting herfelf,  "  poor  Eltham  was  facri- 
ficed  to  this  deteftable  woman !  She  feems 
to  have  held  you  by  a  wire,  and  to  have 

guided 
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guided  you  all,  at  her  own  pleafure,  like 
*fo  many  puppets  !" 

Then  refuming  her  le&ure,  fhe  thus 
went  on — 

"  Whether  Clarentine  is  vain  or  not,  I 
am  unequal  to  deciding;  but  that  fhe  is 
proud  a  thoufand  inftances  have  tended  to 
prove.  Upon  that  pride  I  have  worked; 
and  by  teaching  her  to  think  Somerfet 
prefers  me,  yet  at  my  Jolicitatlon  (that  was 
not  the  exacl  word  I  ufed,  though)  would 
renounce  his  own  attachment  to  reftore 
happinefs  to  her,  I  have  raifed  fuch  a 
ftorm  of  indignation  in  her  mind,  that, 
after  a  very  critical  converfation,  fhe 
ended  by  telling  me,  Somerfet  was  be- 
come to  her  an  object  oj  honor!  I  truly 
believe  it ;  and  truly  believe  alfo,  they 
are  now  divided  for  life  !  If  he  addreffes 
her  hereafter  with  unufual  foftnefs,  fhe 
will  attribute  it  to  compajficn;  fhould  he 
accidentally  neglect  her,  fhe  will  impute 
it  to  contempt;  when  gay,  fhe  will  believe 
he  is  triumphant ;  when  ferious,  fhe  will 
conclude  he  is  perplexed.  In  no  one  fitu- 
ation  of  mind  can  fhe  now  ever  behold 
him  with  eafe  or  confidence." 

Here 
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Here  Mrs.  Denbigh,  angrily  replacing 
the  letter  in  its  cover,  exclaimed,  "  I  can 
go  no  further !  This  is  lefs  a  woman  than 
a  fiend!  No  doubt,  what  I  have  now  been 
reading  is  the  part  Mr.  Somerfetfo  indig- 
nantly declared  his  blood  boiled  at — is  the 
part  that  led  him  fo  fearfully  to  appre- 
hend you  fufpefted  him  of  vanity  and  pre- 
emption!— Good  God!  how  has  (he  de- 
ceived me  from  the  firft  moment  I  knew 
her!  So  thoughtlefs  and  undefigning  in 
appearance,  fo  mifchievous  and  unprin- 
cipled in  nature  ! — 'Tis  ftrange — 'tis  won- 
drous  ftrange !" 

Clarentine  to  all  this  was  utterly  filent : 
to  have,  attempted  any  defence  of  Mr», 
Hertford  would  have  been  prepofterous— 
to  aggravate  her  errors  would  have  been 
unmerciful :  fhe  therefore  fat  a  neutral 
auditor  of  Mrs.  Denbigh's  exclamations, 
and  felt  relieved,  when,  fickened  of  the 
fubjeft,  fhe, at  length,  voluntarily  changed 
it. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  travellers  ar- 
rived fafely  at  Hampftead,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  .the  houfe  of  Mr.  Lenham. 

That  gentleman's  reception  of  them  was 
cordial  and  chearful;  Mrs.  Barclay's,  in 

her 
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her  way,  was  friendly;  and  her  daugh- 
ter's, as  ufual,  blunt  and  indifferent. 

After  the  cuftomary  compliments  and 
Congratulations  were  over,  Clarentine, 
who  dreaded  herfelf  to  afk  any  queftions 
relative  to  Mrs.  Hertford,  was  by  no 
means  forry,  however,  to  hear  Mrs. 
Denbigh  enquire  of  Mr.  Lenham  where 
fhe  was. 

"At  her  uncle's  houfe  in  town,"  re- 
plied he. 

"  She  is  going  to  Bath  foon,"  cried 
Mifs  Barclay. 

«  To  Bath  ?" 

"  Yes;  fhe  complains  of  her  health, 
and  fays  the  waters  have  been  prefcribed 
to  her." 

"  Lethean  waters,  they  fhould  be,"  faid 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  in  a  low  voice  to  Claren- 
tine. 

*'  I  fufpeft,"  returned  Clarentine, 
fmiling,  "  fhe  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  refign  thofe  to  us." 

The  change  fince  the  morning,  which 
Somerfet  now  obferved  in  the  behaviour 
of  Clarentine;  the  returning  fweetnefs 
with  which  fhe  treated  him ;  the  timid 
fenlibility  that  unconicioufly  betrayed  it- 

felf 
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felf  in  her  fine  eyes  whenever  they  met 
his,  and  the  conciliating  gentlenefs  of  her 
voice  as  often  as  fhe  ventured  to  addrefs 
him,  'filled  him  at  once  with  hopes  fo  flat- 
tering, and  gratitude  fo  unbounded,  that, 
all  animation  and  vivacity,  he  converfed, 
with  a  gaiety  and  fpirit  which  infufed 
chearfulnefs  into  the  whole  party,  and 
made  the  evening  appear  to  Clarentine 
one  of  the  happieft,  though  one  of  the 
fhorteft,  fhe  had  ever  known. 

When  Mrs.  Denbigh  arofe  to  depart, 
and  had  taken  leave  of  the  reft  of  the 
company,  approaching  Clarentine,  whofe 
thanks  for  her  late  kindnefs  were  as  warm 
as  they  were  fincere,  fhe  took  her  hand, 
and  preffing  it  affectionately  between  her 
own,  faid,  "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  thanks, 
deareft  girl,  but  of  courage  to  Support 
your  lofs:  I  know  not  how  to  part  from 
you,  for  to  me  you  have  proved  a  com- 
panion -fo  invaluable  and  fo  attaching,  I 
dread  the  frightful  folitude  to  which  1  am 
now  returning  " 

Clarentine,  equally  gratified  and  af- 
fected by  this  fpeech,  promifed  with  the 
Utmoft  alacrity,  fince  they  ftill  refided  fo 
near,  although  they  were  no  longer  under 

the 
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the  fame  roof,  to  make  her  vifits  frequent 
and  long,  and  to  fpend  as  much  of  her 
time  with  her  as  fhe  wifhed. 

She  then  attended  her  to  the  door, 
whither  .they  were  accompanied  by  So- 
merfet,  who  was  to  efcort  Mrs.  Denbigh 
home,  and  who,  as  fhe  defcended  the 
fleps,  held  out  his  hand  to  Clarentine, 
and  faid  with  a  half  fmile,  "  Will  you 
not,  my  fweet  friend,  beftow  one  word 
of  confolation  at  parting  upon  your  fe- 
cond'fellow-traveller  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  fhe,  chearfully,  "  for 
if  he  finds  the  feparation  very  irkfome, 
he  need  not  doubt  the  pleafure  we  fhall 
all  have  in  feeing  him  as  often  as  he 
can  come  to  us."  So  faying  fhe  gave 
him  her  hand,  which,  with  blefTings  and 
thanks,  he  preffed  to  his  lips,  and  then 
flew  after  Mrs   Denbigh. 

The  pleafure  with  which  Clarentine 
now  revifited  her  former  apartment,  and 
again  beheld  fo  many  objects  that  re- 
minded her  of  the  happy  time  when  So- 
merfet  and  fhe  (upon  the  fame  friendly 
terms  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  re- 
turning) feemed  to  have  no  wifh  fo  earneft 
sis  that  of  mutually  ferving  and  pleafing 

each 
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each  other,  was  lively  and  unreftrained. 
Every  doubt  of  his  fincerity  removed  ; 
convinced  almoft  to  a  certainty  of  his 
love,  and  affured  me  had  nothing  more 
to  apprehend  from  her  infidious  rival, 
flie  furveyed  all  the  different  teftimonies 
of  his  faithful  affeclion  with  the  fame 
grateful  exultation  fhe  had  firft  accepted 
them;  and,  at  length,  retired  to  bed  in  a 
ftate  of  contentment  arifing  nearly  to 
felicity. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

CLARENTINE  had  been  fettled  once 
more  at  her  venerable  guardian's  near  a 
fortnight,  when,  foon  after  breakfaft  one 
morning,  as  fhe  was  fitting  alone  in  her 
own  room,  another  letter  was  brought  to 
her  from  Sophia. 

MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Delmington-Houfe,  February. 

e4  I  have   ftrange  things   to   tell  you, 
deareft  Clarentine— -Jo  ftrange,  that  half 

doubting 
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doubting  the  poffibility  of  their  being  real 
myj'elf,  I  am  aim  oft  afraid  you  will  doubt  it 
entirely-  One  moment,  eager  to  come 
to  the  point,  the  next,  frightened  and 
afhamed,  I  know  not  how  in  the  world  to 
begin,  and  as  for  finifoing,  really  believe  I 
muit  leave  that  to  the  unmoved  and  tran- 
quil Harriet.  Dear,  fhe  does  ftroll  about 
the  houfe  with  an  air  fo  provokingly  calm 
and  at  her  eafe,  I  could  almoll  beat  her! 
Why  is  not  every  body  as  diftra&ed  and 
reftlefs  as  I  am  ?  My  mother's  kind  and 
anxious  face  is  the  only  one  in  the  family 
I  can  look  at  with  any  patience  :  dear 
Edgar  is  not  here,  or  elfe  he  would,  per- 
haps, fympathize  in  my  perturbations; 
at  leaft,  1  am  fure  he  would  not  appear  fo 
indifferent.  I  cannot  bear  indifference 
juft  now — if  I  dared,  I  would  rather  pinch- 
people  than  fuffer  them  to  retain  the 
flighted  fymptoms  of  it ! 

"  Muft  1  not  now,  however,  endeavour 
to  begin  my  ftory  ?  You  will  otherwife 
pinch  me  when  we  meet,  1  fuppofe.  Well 
then,  take  the  following  ftrange  (there  is 
no  other  term  for  it,  relation. 

"  We  have  lived  here,  as  well  fince  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Somerfet  as  before  his 

arrival} 
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arrival,  in  extreme  good  humour  with 
each  other,  vifiting  or  vifited  every  day, 
dancing  or  playing  every  evening,  and— 
frref — in  high  fpirits  and  perfect  amity. 

"  On  a  fudden,  however,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  a  few  days  ago,  while  with  Emma, 
I  was  fitting  thrumming  upon  our  old 
harpfichord    in    the    parlour,    the   door 

opened,  and  in  walked you  fhall  guefs 

mfowhen  you  hear  the  reft. 

"  How-d'ye-does  and  very  wells, 
and  thank-yes,  and  fpeeches  over  on 
both  fides,  I  quitted  my  feat,  and  taking 
my  work,  placed  myfelf  at  the  window, 
and  tried  to  ftart  one  of  the  ufual  conver- 
fations  concerning  funfliine  and  rain, 
wind  and  calm;  for,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
my  companion's  looks  and  countenance 
perplexed  me  a  little,  and  taught  me, 
though  I  fcarce  knew  why,  to  apprehend 
fomething  extraordinary  was  coming : 
thefe  amufing  topics,  however,  had  no 
eifeft  upon  him,  and  every  five  minutes 
there  enfued  a  profound  and  embarraffing 
paufe. 

"  Mercy,  thought  I,  this  whimfical 
wretch  is  always  alarming  me !  What 
am  I  to  expeft  now  ? 

-««  He 
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"  He  kept  me  not  long  in  fufpence — ■ 
but  in  a  fhort  time,  difpatching  poor  Emma 
upon  fome  bootlefs  errand,  (I  wonder 
what  right  people  have  to  take  fuch  liberties 
with  m\  filter!)  approached  me,  as  I  ftill 
pretended  to  be  immenfely  bufy,  and 
feating  himfelf  at  my  fide,  would  have 
taken  my  hand:  I  drew  it  back;  and 
though  I  did  not  fpeak,  looked,  I  believe, 
a  little  difmayed,  for  prefently  he  cried— 
'Why  is  my  lovely  friend  thus  filentand 
thus  frigid?  She  takes  from  me  all  courage 
to  begin  the  fubjecl:  upon  which  I  came 
purpofely  to  addrefs  her:  deareft  Sophia,' 
added  he,  (my  unfortunate  little  round 
face  teaches  every  body  to  be  familiar 
with  me;  '  fpeak  to  me — tell  me  I  may 
open  to  you  my  heart,  and  that  you  will 
deign  to  hear  its  fecrets  with  indulgence  !' 

'What,  more  fecrets?'  cried  I,  en- 
deavouring to  rally,  '  I  thought  I  had  pe- 
netrated all  yours  long  ago  !' 

'  O  no  !'  cried  he  again,  and  almoft  for- 
cibly fnatching  my  hand,  c  you  know  not 
yet  what  a  capacious  heart  it  is — how  many 
fecrets  it  can  contain,  nor  how  nearly  its 
prefent  feelings  relate  to  yourfelf.' 

» I  looked 
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"  I  looked  up,  I  looked  down,  I  co- 
loured, I  turned  pale;  in  fhort,  I  was  fo 
confcious  of  having  the  direft  appearance 
of  what  at  that  moment  I  certainly  was — 
a  fool — that  unable  to  keep  my  feat, 
knowing  that  the  man's  piercing  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  my  face  the  whole  time,  1  haf- 
tily  arofe,  and  made  an  attempt  to  run  out 
of  the  room  :  it  was  but  an  attempt,  how- 
ever, for  inftantly  purfuing  me,  he  once 
more  caught  my  hand  as  I  was  opening 
the  door,  and  never  parted  with  me  till 
not  only  his  own — but  my  poor  fecret  was 
revealed  alfo. 

"  Can  you  conjecture  what  this  double 
myftery  was,  Clarentine  ?  No,  you  fay. 
"Why  then,  fancy  you  fee  us  both  feated 
again  at  that  memorable  window;  I  ftill 
looking  filly — he  faucy,  and  I  am  afraid 
a  little  fecure — and  attend  to  the  fequel. 

"  One  of  the  firft  things  he  alked  me, 
and  almoft  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  now  re- 
peat it,  was — c  Can  you  love  me,  deareft 
Sophia  ?' 

"  I  did  not  anfwer  like  poor  Kate — *  / 
cannot  tell;'  but  my  look  of  indecifion,  and 
his  own  ftraight-forward  enquiry,  I  fancy 
reminded  him  of  that  fcene,  for  he  pre- 

fently 
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fently  added  with  a  fmile — c  If  thou  canft 
love  me,  take  me :  if  not,  to  fay  to  thee — that 
IJhall  die,  'tis  true— but  for  thy  love,  by  the 
Lord,  no ;  and  yet  I  love  thee  too' — Ay, 
dear  Sophia,  more  than,' after  my  late  dif- 
appointment,  I  believed  it  poffible  I  ever 
could  love  again.  Your's  is  the  exa6l 
character  I  ought  to  form  a  connection 
with  :  1  know  you  to  be  amiable,  I  have 
experienced  that  you  can  be  generous, 
and  to  all  thofe  with  whom  you  are  allied 
by  the  ties  of  nature,  I  fee  that  you  can 
be  affectionate.  I  will  not,  however,  de- 
ceive you,  Sophia;  I  will  not  tell  you 
that  I  feel  for  you  that  extravagant  and 
impetuous  paffion  I  felt  for  your  fascinat- 
ing coufm ;  but  I  admire  the  excellence 
of  your  underftanding,  I  delight  in  the 
gaiety  of  your  converfation,  I  love  the 
goodnefsand  fincerity  of  your  difpofition, 
and  the  graces  of  your  animated  and  en- 
chanting little  countenance  have  half 
turned  my  head!  — I  cannot  be  happy 
without  you,  and  with  you,  I  may  not 
only  be  happy  tnyfelf,  but  prove  the  means 
of  rendering  you  fo  likewife, — Be  mine, 
then,  deareft  Sophia !  complete  your 
3  workj 
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work,  and  as  you  begun,  fo  eftablifli  ray 
recovery  ' 

"  There  were  things  in  this  fpeech,  you 
will  allow,  that  could  not  be  very  flatter- 
ing to  my  vanity,  but  in  favour  of  its 
opennefs  and  manly  honefty  I  forgave  all 
the  reft.  I  fhall  not  tell  you,  however, 
whether  I  fent  him  away  to  hang  him/elf, 
or  whether  I  at  length  granted  the  per- 
miffion  he  fo  earneftly  folicited,  of  being 
allowed  to  apply  to  my  mother:  fuch  fe- 
crets- never  JJooithi  be  told;  but  this,  (and 
I  write  it  with  aimo'l  as  much  incredu- 
lous amazement  as  you  will  read  it)  this 
\-muft  tell  you — the  momentous  Yes,  that 
is  to  decide  our  future  deftinv,  wcare  mu- 
tually to  utter — o:\  TueJLiy  Jen  night ! — 
Heugh !  the  very  idea  t:>kes  away  my 
breath  ! 

"  O,  deareft  Clareminc,  thou^hdcfs 
and  incon  fide  rate  as  we  both  are  now 
that  we  are  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, I  tremble  to  think  of  all  the  abfur- 
dities  and  follies' we  may  both  commit  !--• 
My  mother  tells  me  he  is  bent  upon  car- 
rying me  to  London  this  very  fpring  :  [ 
wifhed — you  know  how  eagerly — to  go 
with  Lad)-    Julia.;  but   dread  nothing  io 

vol.  in,  I  much 
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much  as  entering  upon  a  fcene  fo  new, 
with  a  companion,  who,  greatly  as  I  mail 
love,  it  is  impoffible,  however,  I  can  look 
up  to  with  the  deference  I  fhould  to  a  more 
experienced  guide.  The  indulgence 
which  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  promifes 
me,  I  almoft  fear,  and  the  means  of  dif- 
fipation  which  will  be  offered  me  I  flart 
at,  from  the  terror  of  abufing.  1  have  not 
your  moderation,  dear  Clarentine,  nor 
half  your  native  love  of  tranquillity.  I 
mail  become  an  odious  little  fluttering 
coquette  during  my  youth,  and  degene- 
rate at  laft  into  a  goffiping  old  card- 
player —  no,  I  fhall  not  though,  now  I  think 
of  it,  for  I  hate  cards  :  ay,  but  perhaps 
your  abominable  London  may  teach  me 
to  like  them ;  are  jou  become  a  gambler 

yet  ? 

#         *         #         # 

"  Give  me  joy,  my  own  Clarentine, 
give  me  joy  if  you  love  me! — Ithasjuft 
been  determined,  that  inflead  of  going  to 
London  to  figure  away  in  all  the  new- 
fangled frippery  of  an  upflart  fine  ladyj 
in  a  hrufe  of  her  o-zcr,  and  a  coach  of  her  own, 
and  all  the  etceteras  that  would  infallibly 
have  turned  my  giddy   brain,  I  am   this 

year, 
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year,  while  we  are  in  town,  to  refide  with 
a  relation  of  his,  a  Mrs.  Germaine,  who 
is  to  hold  my  leading-firings,  and  preferve 
me  (if  (he  can)  from  expofing  myfdf! 
I  am  enchanted  at  this  plan,  for  now  1  can 
anfwer  for  one  half  of  my  conducl,  if  fome- 
body  elfe  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  anfwer 
for  the  other  half;  to  fupport  the  whole 
burden  myfelf  would  have  been  too 
much. 

"  I  feel  fo  eafy  and  fo  light  fince  this 
fcheme  has  been  agreed  upon,  that  I  am 
convinced  my  prefentiments  were  ominous! 
I  mould  certainly  have  run  wild,  got  into 
debt,  caufed  half  a  dozen  duels,  and  en- 
ded by  being  fent  home  in  difgrace  ! 

"  My  dearefl  mother,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Welwyn,  procured  for  me 
this  happy — releafe  from  myfelf!  What 
fort  of  a  perfon  Mrs.  Germaine  is,  whe- 
ther young  or  old,  I  do  not  know;  all  I 
have  to  hope  is,  that  (he  will  hold  the  reins 
tolerably  tight,  and  keep  us  both  in  good 
order.  Would  my  mother  could  accom- 
pany me;  or,  at  leaft,  that  we  could  have 
lucceeded  in  delaying  this  formidable  cere- 
mony till  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  congra- 
tulate myfelf  on  feeling  a  little  wifer;  both 
I  2  the 
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the  one  and  the  other,  however,  are  im- 
poffible :  floe  cannot,  at  prefent,  quit  Del- 
mington,  and  he  protefts,  that  if  he  al- 
lowed me  time  to  become  one  atom  more 
prudent  or  more  circumfpe£t,    he  fhould 

grow  afraid   of  me  ! 

*         #         #         # 

"  O  this  Mrs.  Germaine,  I  dare  fay,  is 
a  good  fort  of  a  woman  after  all.  Lady 
Julia  has  jufl  been  here,  and  tells  me  fhe 
is  to  be  prefented  by  her,  and  to  go  every 
where  with  her  whillt  me  is  in  London. 
Dear,  how  people  can  be  fo  immenfely 
obliging  and  convenient  as  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  unruly  ruftics  that  offer  them- 
felves  to  their  care!  It  muft  often  be 
heavy  work;  with  me,  perhaps,  me  will 
find  it  too  light  work.  It  will  be  very 
mocking  if  I  fhould — but  it  is  a  thoufand 
to  one  if  1  do  not  fometimes  break  out  of 
bounds  :  I  know  that  I  fhall  have  fuch  an 
encouraging  example  in  my  companion, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  a  miracle  can  with- 
hold me  from  following  it. 

,(  You  fee,  Clarentine,  now  I  feel  fafe, 
I  grow  faucy  again. 

"  Lord  Welwyn's  time  for  fetting  it  is 
not  yet  exactly  fixed,    but  I  have  great 

reafon 
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reafon  to  hope  we  {hall  all  take  our  flight 
from  hence  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment ;  Harriet  and  Edgar  are  both  to  be 
of  the  party ;  the  firft  will  refide  with 
Lady  Julia,  and  my  dear  brother  is  to 
have  lodgings  in  our  neighbourhood. 

"  Talking  of  brothers,  by  the  way,  do 
not  let  me  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  omit  tel- 
ling you  that  we  have  heard  very  lately 
from  poor  Frederick,  who  writes  with  great 
chearfulnefs,  has  again  been  promoted, 
and  gives  us  ftrong  reafon  to  hope  we 
fhall  fee  him  once  more  in  the  courfe  of 
the  Autumn. 

"  Mrs.  Harrington,  Heaven  be  praifed! 
is  down  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  has  there 
fpent  the  whole  winter.  My  mother  has 
written  to  her  an  account  of  the  hows  and 
the  ands,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  our  late 
proceedings,  but  has  yet  received  no  an- 
fwer.  I  have  a  notion  fhe  will  not  be 
much  delighted  ;  fhe  has  rather  a  hor- 
ror of  a  certain  gentleman,  and  would 
fooner  admit  any  body  than  him,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  honour  of  becoming  her  re- 
lation. What  is  to  be  done,  however? 
I  cannot  perfuade  him  to  afk  for  her  con- 
I  3  fent, 
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fent,  do  all  I  will ;  and  her  difpleafure 
he  only  laughs  at.      Horrid  undutiful  ! 

*'  Well,  but  now,  my  beloved  Cla- 
rentine,  I  muft  bid  you  farewel.  Write 
to  me;  fcold  me,  if  in  this  letter  I  have 
fhewn  too  much  levity;  give  me  your 
prayers  and  your  good  wifhes,  and  if  you 
have  any  pity  in  your  nature,  beffow  it  all 
on  Tuefday  Je  nnight  upon  your  frightened^ 
but  mod  tenderly  affectionate, 

*'  Sophia  Delmington." 

"  Give  you  my  good  wifhes,  deareft 
girl  ?"  cried  Clarentine,  when  fhe  had 
read  this  letter.  "  Ah,  may  heaven  only 
grant  that  your  happinefs  as  a  wife  prove 
proportioned  to  your  merit  as  a  daughter, 
a  filter,  and  a  friend,  and  whofe  is  the 
felicity  that  will  be  more  defervedly  per- 
fea." 

Then  fitting  down  immediately  to  an- 
fwer  her,  while  her  mind  was  yet  wholly 
engroffed  by  the  fubjecl,  fhe  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation  the  moft  affectionate 
and  the  moft  cordial,  and  enclofing  in  it 
a  fhorter  one  upon  the  fame  occafion  to 
Lady  Delmington,  fent  them  both  by  re- 
turn of  poft. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  bad  fhe  concluded  this -grate- 
ful talk,  when  (lie  was  fummoned  down 
flairs  to  a  gentleman,  who,  the  maid  told 
her,  was  juft  come  in  with  Captain  So- 
merfet. 

The  name  of  Somerfet  was  fufficient, 
and  indifferent  who  his  companion  might 
be,  Clarentine  haftened  down  without  de- 
lay- 
As  file  approached  the  parlour  door, 
(he  diftinguifhed,  talking  with  all  bis  ac  - 
cuftomed  vivacity,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Man 
ners,  and  when  fhe  opened  it,  beheld  him 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  arm  in  arm 
with  his  friend. 

They  both  eagerly  approached  her  the' 
inftant  fhe  appeared,  and  the  firft  com- 
pliments over,  Mr.  Manners  delivered 
to  her  a  note  from  his  filler,  who,  he  in- 
formed her  was  in  town  as  well  as  his  mo- 
ther, but  had  not  had  it  in  her  power  to 
wait  upon  her  for  reafons  which  her  billet 
would  explain. 

Clarentine  immediately  opened  it,  and 
found  in  it  thefe  words — 

TO  MISS  DELMINGTON. 
"  We  came  to  town  lad  night,  my  dear 
Mifs  Delmington,  and  I  am  already   im- 
I  4  patient 
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patient  to  fee  you  ;  the  raoft  horrible  cold 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  however,  prevents 
my  ftirring  beyond  the  threfhold,  and  will 
probably  confine  me  for  many  days.  My 
mother  joins  with  me  therefore  in  rcqueft- 
ing,  if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  that 
you  will  have  the  charity  to  come  and 
dine  with  us.  Mv  brother  will  bring  us 
your  anfwer,  and  1'hould  it  be  favourable, 
our  carriage  (hall  call  for  you  at  three 
o'clock.      I  remain, 

"  Dear  Mifs  Delmington, 
"  Ever  affectionately  yours} 

"  Louisa  Manners". 

Albemarle  Sfreet, 
February  16. 

"  I  accept  your  filter's  invitation," 
faid  Clarentine,  folding  up  the  note  and 
addreffmg  Mr.  Manners,  "  with  the  ut- 
moft  pleafure,  and  will  certainly  be  ready 
Jit  the  hour  (he  appoints." 

"  I  thank  you  in  her  name,"  cried  he, 
<c  and  will  now  gallop  back  to  announce 
the  fuccefs  of  my  embaffy.  Somerfet," 
added  he,  "  do  you  return  with  me  ?" 

"  No;  I  am  going  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh." 

"  Mrs. 
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"  Mrs.  Denbigh  ?  ay,  true,  and  I  ought 
to  do  the  lame ;  I  have  not  time  to  day, 
though;  but  give  my  refpeCls  to  her,  and 
tell  her  I  fhall  take  the  earlieft  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  myfelf  at  her  feet,  and 
repairing  my  prefent  omi01on.:' 

He  then  made  his  bow  to  Clarentine, 
and  mounting  his  horfe,  haftened  back  to 
Albemarle-ftreet. 

'Though  fcarce  a  day  had  pafTcd  fince 
her  return  from  Bath,  during  the  courfe 
of  which  Clarentine  had  not  feen,  and 
even  for  hours  converfed  with  Somerfet, 
this  was  the  firft  time  fhe  had  ever  found 
herfelf  alone  with  him.  The  hints  Mrs., 
Denbigh  had  dropped  of  his  anxious  de- 
fire  to  come  to  an  explanation  had  half 
frightened,  and  made  her  cautioufly  avoid 
all  private  converfation ;  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  extreme  embarralfment  file 
now  perceived  that  nhnoft  everv  chance  of 
efcaping  it  was  at  an  end:  Mrs.  Barclay 
and  her  daughter  were  both  in  town  :  Mr. 
Lenham  was  engaged  with  his  young  pu- 
pils, and  Somerfet  forgetting  his  intended 
vifit,  feemed  by  the  thoughtfulnefs  of  his 
looks,  to  be  meditating  how  he  fh  >uld  be- 
gin. Clarentine  could  not  bear  thus  paf- 
I   5  livel/ 
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fively  to  await  the  refult  of  that  delibera- 
tion,  and  determining  to  check  all  expia- 
tion that  was  preceded  by  a  folemnity  fo 
awful,  threw  on  her  cloak,  which  hap- 
pened  to  be  'in  the  room,  and  faying  it 
was  yet  early  enough  to  allow  of  her  de- 
fering  to  drefs  herfelf  another  hour,  pro- 
pofed  accompanying  him  to  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's. 

Somerfet,  fufpe&ing  her  motive,  ap- 
peared a  little  hurt  at  this  conftant  eager. 
nefs  to  reprefs  every  attempt  he  had  made 
to  fpeak  to  her  apart :  pitying  her  evident 
confufion,  however,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  incapable  of  affeclation,  he  was  too 
delicate  to  detain  her  by  compulfion, 
and  therefore,  with  whatever  reluftance, 
fuffered  her  to  quit  the  room  and  filently 
followed  her. 

They  walked  on  fome  time,  Clarentine 
compelling  herfelf  to  talk  upon  indifferent 
fubje&s;  he,  abfent  and  grave,  fcarcely 
knowing  what  he  faid,  when,  unwilling 
wholly  to  lofe  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  at  length  interrupted  her,  and 
cried,  "  it  would  perhaps  be  felfifh,  per- 
ceiving how  feduloufly  you  feek  to  deny 
me  the  indulgence  of  a  private  audience, 

were 
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were  I,  with  a  view  of  terminating  my 
own  fufpence,  to  force  upon  you  what  I 
have  to  fay;  but  will  you,  Mifs  Delming- 
ton,  confent  to  receive  a  letter  from  me, 
and  may  I  venture  to  hope  you  will 
anfwer  it !" 

Clarentine,  grateful  to  him  for  having 
adopted  an  expedient  that  would  fave  her 
from  fo  much  painful  embarralfment,  mod 
readily  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  felt 
half  tempted  to  thank  him  for  his  con- 
fiderate  forbearance. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mrs.  Denbigh's, 
they  found  her  at  home  reading  a  letter 
fhe  had  juft  received  from  Mrs.  Weft- 
bury.  It  contained  intelligence  of  Mrs. 
Hertford's  arrival  at  Bath,  and  of  her 
having  been  introduced  to  her  by  the 
gallant  Mr.  Lea,  who,  in  quality  of  cicejoeot 
attended  her  wherever  fhe  went. 

ic  Further,"  continued  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
"  to  the  honour  of  my  poor  friend's 
heart,  though  to  the  difgrace  of  her  judg- 
ment be  it  known,  fhe  is  as  completely 
deceived  in  this  artful  woman  as  we  all 
were.  She  writes  concerning  her  in  the 
molt  favourable  terms,  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  fhe  thinks  it  neceffary  to  con- 

I  6  dole 
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dole  with  me  upon  the  lofs  we  mull  have 
fuftained  by  her  departure,  congratulates 
herfelf  upon  having  made  fo  valuable  an 
acquifition  to  her  own  fociety  " 

To  this  fpeech  neither  Clarentine  nor 
Somerfet  made  any  anfwer  :  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Hertford  was  almoit  equally  hateful 
to  them  both,  and  their  wifh  to  change  a 
converfation  of  which  (lie  was  the  objeft, 
led  them  inftantly  to  ftart  another  fubjeft. 

"  I  have  had  letters  alfo  this  morning," 
faid  Clarentine,  with  a  fmile,  "  and  letters 
that  prove  you,  Madam,  to  be  fo  infallible 
a  prophetefs,  that  henceforward  I  fhall  be^ 
more  than  ever  afraid  of  your  penetra- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  begged  her  to  explain 
herfelf— 

"  Have  you  forgot,  then,"  refumed 
Clarentine — ;i  your  predilection  relative 
to  my  friend  Sophia?" 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  deceived  by  this  fpeech, 
as  Clarentine  had  upon  a  former  occafion 
been  by  one  of  Somerfets,  immediately 
faid,   "  Is  fhe  married  ?" 

"  Not  yet;  but  the  formidable  ceremony, 
as  fhejuftly  calls  it,  is  to  take  place  on 
Tuefday  fe'nnight." 

«  I  am 
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"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  (i  and  rejoiced  alfo  to  think  we 
are  likely  fo  foon  to  have  her  in  this  part 
of  the  world:  I  long  to  fee  her;  for  a 
more  rational,  unaffe&ed  creature  I  am 
perfuaded  does  not  exift.  Coquetry  is 
now  fo  much  the  fafhion,  that  there  are  a 
thoufand  modern  Miffes,  without  half  her 
real  merit,  who  would  have  thought  it 
extremely  pretty  to  have  kept  poor 
Eltham  a  year  or  two  in  fufpence,  by  way 
of  revenge  for  not  having  been  the/;// 
object,  of  his  attachment." 

"  Dear  Madam,"  cried  Clarentine, 
with  fome  earneftnefs,  "  what  an  opinion 
you  have  of  the  unfortunate  girls  of  the 
prefent  day!" 

"  Nay,  do  not  undertake  their  defence, 
my  dear:  their  caufe  includes  not  yours, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  when  once  you 
knew  your  own  mind,  you  would  not 
keep  a  deferving  man  in  doubt  a  moment." 

Confcious  how  ill  fhe  muft,  juft  then, 
appear  to  merit  fuch  a  compliment, 
Clarentine  blufhed,  and  caft  down  her 
eyes;  and  Somerfet  ftrolled  to  the 
window,  at  which  he  remained  till  the 
converfation  took  a  different  turn. 

In 
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In  a  fhort  time  fhe  arofe  to  go,  and 
attended  by  Somerfet,  who,  however, 
took  leave  of  her  at  Mr.  Lenham's  door, 
walked  home. 

At  the  hour  mentioned  by  Mifs  Man- 
ners, the  carriage  came  for  her,  and 
conveyed  her  to  Albemarle  ftreet. 

The    fair    invalid    received    her  with 
much  cordiality,  and  tho'  impatient  under 
illnefs,    and    extremely     out    of   fpirits, 
exerted  herfelf  to  make  the  day  pafs  off 
to    her     friendly    vifitor   chearfully   and 
agreeably.     Somerfet  was  the  only  gueft 
there    except  herfelf;  and  he  was  more 
gay  and  animated  than  fhe  had  feen  him 
fince  the  night  of  their  return  from  Bath. 
A  party   was  formed  for  the  opera  the 
enduing  Saturday,  if  Mifs  Manners  was 
by   that   time    fu'fficiently    recovered    to 
venture  out;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Claren- 
tine  took  her  leave. 
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EARLY  next  morning,  Somerfet's  letter 
arrived.  Clarentine,  though  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  in  very  little  doubt  as  to 
its  contents,  opened  it  with  great  agita- 
tion, and  read  as  follows. 

TO  MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Clifford-Street,  Feb.  17.    1 
"  Too  long,  my  amiable  friend,  have 
I  ftudied  your  guilelefs  and  gentle  nature 
to  be  tempted  for  one  inflant  to  accufe 
you  of  ungeneroufly  wifhing  to  trifle  with 
the  feelings    and   happinefs    of  another. 
You  have  evidently  fought  to  avoid  giv- 
ing me  any  opportunity  of  unburthening 
to  you  my  heart;  you  have  convinced  me, 
that   to   perfevere  in    attempting    it     in 
perfon  would  diftrefs  and  embarrafs  you  : 
but,  at  the  fame   time,  having  permitted 
me  to  addrefs  you  by  letter,  you   have 
proved  to  me  that  your  referve  was  not 
the  effect  of  infenfibility  to  my  inquietude, 
a  or 
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or  of  any  defign  to  prolong  it.  I  blefs 
and  thank  you  with  the  warmed  gratitude 
for  this  foothing  conviction,  and  now 
haften  to  the  fubjecl  that  led  me  to  folicit 
your  attention. 

"  It  can — I  think  it  can,  be  no  new  in- 
formation  to  my  gentle  correfpondent, 
that  the  heart  of  her  devoted  Somcrfethas 
been  wholly  hers  almoft  from  the  firlt 
hour  he  faw  her  on  his  return  from  his 
laft  voyage.  Bringing  back  with  him 
the  fweet  remembrance  of  what  in  child- 
hood he  had  known  her;  impatient  once 
again  to  behold  the  lovely,  the  undif- 
guifed  and  youthful  friend  he  had  then 
quitted,  he  arrived  prepared  for  the  im- 
preffion  he  was  to  receive,  and  unarmed 
to  refift  her  power  over  his  heart.  Oh, 
my  Clarentine,  as  I  again  furveyed  you, 
as  with  looks  of  fweetncfs  and  confidence 
you  addreffed  me,  called  me  your  friend, 
allowed  me  the  indulgence  of  hourly  and 
daily  feeing  you,  how  did  the  vifions, 
which  even  in  ab fence  I  had  cherifhed, 
flrengthen  and  increafe !  Often,  when 
harraiied  and  fatigued  by  the  danger.,  of 
my  profeflion,  often  had  I  faid  to  myfelf, 
';  What  a  confolatory  recompence  per- 
haps 
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haps  awaits  me  on  my  return  !  Clarentine 
Delmington,  the  dear,  the  ingenuous  Cla- 
rentine, when  next  I  fee  her,  will,  from  an 
intercfting  and  attaching  child,  be  grown 
into  a  fafcinating  woman  .Retired  as  was 
the  fkuation  in  which  I  left  her,  unlefs 
the  fortunate  Edgar  has  fucceeded  in 
conciliating  her  affefction,  there  is  yet  a 
chance  of  my  finding  her  difengaged. 
Oh,  if  fuch  fhould  be  the  cafe;  if  after  all 
my  toils,  my  long  exile,  and  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  failor  s  career,  I 
fhould  in  her  meet  with  a  reward — a 
friend — a  miftrefs — what  would  be  my 
happinefs !" 

"  Thefe  flattering  illufions,  however, 
were  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  diftant, 
and,  to  me,  inexplicable  coldnefs  that 
fuddenly  took  place  of  the  conde  fee  n  fieri 
with  which,  on  my  firft  arrival,  you  had 
treated  me,  checked  the  prefumption  with 
which  I  had  indulged  them,  and  taught 
me,  though  I  had  not  the  courage  long  to 
fly  your  fociety,  at  leafl.  to  conceal  my 
fentiments,  and  never  to  reveal  to  any 
my  difappointment.  That  coldnefs, 
originating  in  the  artifices  of  a  woman 
whofe  very  recollection  is  abhorrent  to 

me, 
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me,  I  mean  not,  however,  to  complain  of; 
it  is  at  length  fufficiently  explained;  and 
relieved  from  the  infupportable  appre- 
henfion  of  having  myfelf  caufed  it  by 
fome  undefigned  offence,  I  now  perceive 
with  joy  that  it  has  wholly  ceafed,  and 
that  my  friend  feems  permanently  re- 
trieved. 

"  Oh  yet,  then,  my  Clarentine — 
beloved  from  infancy,  firft  and  deareft 
objecl  of  my  heart ! — oh  yet,  then,  realize 
thofe  delightful  vifions ! — deftroy  not 
again  the  fair  profpe£t  your  own  fweet- 
nefs  has  raifed:  prove  not  to  me  that,  in 
venturing  once  more  to  cherifh  the  hope 
of  your  becoming  mine,  I  err  too  vainly 
to  be  forgiven  !  but  accept  my  vows,  and 
with  the  noble  candour,  the  generofity 
that  has  ever  diftinguifhed  you,  tell  me, 
that  you  think  me  not  unworthy  of  adding 
yet  another,  and  a  more  tender  title  to 
that  of  guardian,  lover,  and  friend! 

';  Willi  am  Somerset!" 

Clarentine  wept  over  this  letter  with 
mingled  fenfations  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
and  determined  by  the  fpeed  with  which 
ihe  anfwered  it  to  prove  to  its  beloved 

and 
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and  generous  writer  the  high  fenfe  fhe 
had  of  his  difinterefted  attachment,  and 
the  fincere  and  reciprocal  affection  of  her 
heart. 

TO  CAPT.   SOMERSET. 

*'  My  eyes  are  yet  blinded  by  the  tears 
your  letter  has  drawn  from  me :  they 
were  tears,  however,  not  of  forrow,  but 
of  admiration  and  thankfulnefs.  Somer- 
fet,  my  noble-minded,  and  I  will  add, 
dear  Somerfet,  I  am  yours.  My  hand  I 
now  give  you,  and  my  heart  I  long  (ince 
loft  all  power  to  withhold  from  you. 

«  C.  D." 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  after  it  had  been 
difpatched,  this  billet  brought  the  warm- 
hearted and  enraptured  Somerfet  to  pour 
forth  his  fervent  acknowledgments  at  the 
feet  of  its  fair  and  ingenuous  writer.  She 
received  him  in  her  own  apartment — in 
that  clofet  to  which  he  had  fo  long  been 
denied  admittance,  and  with  looks  of 
timidity  and  confcioufnefs,  with  alternate 
fmiles  and  blufhes,  liftened  to  his  ardent 
proteftationSj  and  frankly  confirmed  the 

avowal 
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avowal   which  his  letter  had  irrefiftibly 
torn  from  her. 

Infenfible  to  the  progrefs  of  time,  they 
had  fpent  near  three  hours  together,  and 
Somerfet  thought  not  of  returning,  nor 
had  Clarentine  the  courage  to  fend  him 
away,  till,  at  length,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  fummons  to  the  dining- 
parlour.  She  then  entreated  him  to  go 
back  to  town,  fearing  that  the  privacy  of 
their  interview  would  occafion  fome  dif- 
agreeable  obfervations  from  the  Barclays, 
which  fhe  well  knew  would  in  his  prefence 
difconcert  her  much  more  cruelly  than  if 
they  were  wholly  addreffed  to  herfelf. 
He  obeyed  her  without  hefitation,  though 
not  without  reluclance,  and  having  ob- 
tained permiffion  to  wait  upon  her  again 
the  next  mornjner  took  his  leave  in  the 
tendered:  and  molt  grateful  manner. 

Haftening  down  flairs  the  inltant  he 
was  gone,  on  entering  the  parlour  (he 
found  the  whole  family  already  aifembled 
and  feated  at  table.  She  made  a  con- 
fufed  apology  far  being  fo  late,  and  then 
taking  her  ufual  place  without  daring  to 
raife  her  eyes,  began  her  dinner  in 
filent  embarrafsment,  apprehenfive  every 

moment 
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moment  of  being  interrogated,  and  unable 
to  determine  what  excufe  flie  fhould 
make  for  herfelf. 

Mifs  Barclay,  who  from  the  time  (he 
firft  walked  in  had  never  looked  at  any- 
other  obje£t,  in  a  very  few  minutes  fully 
realized  her  fears. 

"  Has  not  Captain  Somerfet  been  with 
you  all  the  morning,  Mifs  Delmington  ?" 
cried  (he — "  Pray  why  didn't  he  come  in 
to  dinner  ?" 

Clarentine,  though  fhe  expe&ed  fome- 
thing  blunt,  was  yet  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  a  queftion  quite  fo  dire£t ;  and 
knew  fo  little  how  to  anfwer  it,  that  before 
fhe  could  fpeak  Mifs  Barclay  had  time  to 
add —  "  There  has  been  a  gentleman  here 
fince  breakfaft,  a  Mr.  Manners,  enquiring 
for  you;  but  thinking  it  would  be  pity  to 
interrupt  fo  fnug  a  converfation,  I  bid 
the  maid  tell  him  you  was  particularly 
engaged  with  Captain  Somerfet,  and  could 
not  fee  him." 

Clarentine  coloured,  and  looked,  as 
Ihe  really  felt,  extremely  provoked,  whilft 
Mr.  Lenham,  with  fome  feverity,  faid, 
"  And  by  what  authority,  Lucy,  do  you 
allow  you-rfelf  to  deliver  fuch  meffages  in 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Delmington's  name  without  her  con- 
currence ?" 

"  Lord,  uncle,  I  thought  it  was  but 
doing  as  one  would  be  done  by!"  Mrs. 
Barclay  laughed,  but  neither  Mr.  Len- 
ham  nor  Clarentine,  though  almoft  equally 
indignant,  chofe  to  make  any  reply. 

In  the  evening  their  party  was  rein- 
forced by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
to  whom  Clarentine,  open  and  unreferved, 
took  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
what  had  paffed  in  the  morning.  That 
Lady,  warmly  interefted  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her,  and  entertaining  of  Somerfet 
an  opinion  the  moft  honourable,  congra- 
tulated her  with  the  trueft  affetlion  upon 
the  happy  termination  of  her  late  anxiety, 
and  uttered  the  kindeft  vvi  flies  for  her  fu- 
ture and  lading  felicity. 

Somerfet  himfelf,  the  next  day,  an- 
nounced the  fame  intelligence  to  Mr.  Len- 
ham,  and  was  heard  with  equal,  if  not  yet 
greater  fatisfaclion.  Attached  to  him  more 
as  a  father  than  a  tutor,  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  his  nature  had  been  known 
to  him  even  from  his  b'oyifh  days  i  formed 
to  cultivate  and  value  the  bleffings  of  fe- 
lecl;  friendfhip  and  domeftic  fociety,  Mr. 

Len- 
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Lenham  was  thoroughly  allured  there  was 
no  other  fpecies  of  happinefs  his  heart  was 
fo  well  fitted  to  enjoy,  and  no  woman 
upon  earth,  who,  from  the  fimilarity  of  her 
tafte  and  purfuits,  was  fo  perfectly  adapted 
to  his  character  as  the  modeft  and  retired 
Clarentine.  The  connection  he  had  once 
apprehended  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
forming  with  Mrs.  Hertford  had  always 
given  him  pain  ;  lefs  becaufe  he  at  that 
time  harboured  any  unfavourable  idea  of 
her,  than  becaufe  he  had  difcovered  the 
apparently  hopelefs  attachment  of  his 
young  ward,  and  grieved  to  obferve  what 
ravages  that  attachment  was  making  upon 
her  peace.  He  thought  himfelf  bound  in 
honour,  however,  not  to  betray  a  fecret 
he  had  thus  clandeftinely  penetrated,  and 
confining  alike  his  regret  and  his  fufpi- 
cions  to  his  own  bread,  forbore  all  at- 
tempts to  ferve  the  one,  from  his  reluc- 
tance to  injure  the  other.  But  now  that 
the  real  character  of  Mrs.  Hertford  was 
known  to  him,  and  all  competition  was 
therefore  at  an  end,  he  hefitated  not  in 
declaring  the  cordial  preference  he  had 
always  felt  difpofed  to  give  Clarentine, 
and  the  implicit  reliance  with  which  he 

depended 
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depended  upon  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart, 
and  the  firmnefs  of  her  principles. 

From  the  moment  this  attachment  be- 
came known  in  the  family,  the  extraor- 
dinary licence  with  which  Mifs  Barclay 
permitted  herfelf  to  animadvert  and  make 
fneering  comments  upon  every  look  as 
well  as  aclion  of  Clarentine's,  rendered 
the  houfe  fo  extremely  difagreeable  to 
her,  that  had  fhe  been  influenced  by  no 
other  motive,  fhe  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  refill  the  urgency  with  which 
Somerfet  implored  her  to  become  his 
without  further  delay — "  My  probation," 
faid  he,  half  fmiling,  "  has  furely  been 
fufficiently  long,  dearefl  Clarentine,  and 
my  courtfhip,  though  uuiirecl,  has  alfo,  I 
think,  been  of  a  duration  which  in  con- 
fcicnce  you  cannot  wifh  to  protraft.  What 
more  could  we  difcover  in  each  other's 
characters,  after  an  acquaintance  of  fo 
many  years,  were  we  now  with  any  view 
of  that  fort  to  defer  our  union  even  for 
a  twelvemonth  ?  I  am  no  diflembler;  the 
good  and  the  bad,  in  my  difpofition,  are 
equally  penetrable,  and  all  your  vigilance 
and  delay  will  fucceed  in  detecting  in  me 
nothing  more  than  an  incrcafe,  perhaps, 
2  of 
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of  love,  and  a  certain  increafe  of  impa- 
tience." 

Clarentine  laughed  at  this  remon- 
ftrance,  but  at  the  fame  time  afiured  him 
that,  far  from  defiring  to  raife  unneceflary 
difficulties,  after  having  once  freely 
avowed  to  him  the  fentiments  of  her  heart, 
flie  wifhed  only  to  defer  their  marriage 
till  fhe  had  written  to  Lady  Delmington, 
and  received,  'what  fhe  doubted  not  to 
obtain,  her  fanQion  and  confent. 

"  Ah,  rather  then,  let  me  write  to  her!" 
cried  Somerfet,  with  warmth;  "  I  dif- 
truft  the  earneftnefs  with  which  you  will 
plead  for  me  ;  fuffer  me  therefore  to  dif- 
cufs  the  fubjedl  with  her  myfelf." 

Clarentine,  by  no  means  forry  to  refign 
to  him  fo  awkward  a  talk,  made  no  oppo- 
fition  to  this  propofal,  but  retiring  with 
him  to  Mr.  Lenham's  ftudy,  he  there 
wrote  a  fhort  letter,  which,  though  fhe 
Criticifed  extremely,  he  permitted  her  not 
to  alter,  but  the  ipflant  it  was  concluded, 
fealed  and  immediately  di (patched. 

Soon  after  breakfaft  the  next  morning, 
fhe  received  the  following  note  from  Mifs 
Manners. 

vol.  in.  K  TO 
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TO  MISS  DELMINGTON. 

"  I  have  at  length  perfuaded  my  mo- 
ther that  I  may  be  permitted  to  venture  to 
the  Opera  to-night  without  any  danger; 
the  truth  is,  fhe  does  not  know  that  the 
villainous  apothecary  who  attends  me  in- 
fifts  upon  bleeding  me  again  this  morning: 
he  talks  of  my  being  feveriffa,  and  makes 
horrid  wry  faces  at  me.  I  (hall  not  at- 
tend to  all  his  profeffional  cant,  however, 
but  fick  or  well,  dead  or  alive,  am  de- 
termined to  fubmit  to  this  irkfome  re- 
firaint  no  longer. 

"  We  have  borrowed  a  lady's  box  for 
this  evening,  and  are  to  have  it  entirely 
to  ourfelves.  The  pit  is  now  become  too 
vulgar  to  fit  in,  at  leaft,  fo  I  am  told. 
Young  Weftbury,  who  is  now  in  town, 
and  called  here  yefterday,  protefts  that  on 
Tuefday  laft  he  flood  during  the  whole  of 
the  fecond  dance  next  a  good  old  nurfe, 
or  fomething  of  that  fort,  who  finding  the 
wind  blew  cold  from  the  ftage,  turned  the 
train  of  her  gown  over  her  fhoulders,  and 
fat  with  it  fo,  very  compofedly,  till  the 
curtain  dropped ! 

«  Come 
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"  Come  to  us  early,  dear  Mifs  Del- 
mington,  and  make  Captain  Somerfet  fend 
his  carriage  for  you,  as  ours  is  never  al- 
lowed (for  fear  it  fhould  catch  cold  and 
want  bleeding)  to  go  out  in  the  morning 
when  it  has  any  duty  to  do  at  night. 
"  Adieu — your's  ever, 

"  L.  Manners." 
Feb.  21. 

This  prudent  note  Clarentine  anfwered 
with  fome  degree  of  irony,  congratulating, 
its  fair  writer  upon  the  philofophical  in- 
difference (he  exprefled  concerning  either 
life  or  death,  and  applauding  her  for  that 
enthufiaftic  pajjlon  for  mufic  which  led  her 
thus  to  brave  all  danger  for  the  fake  of 
hearing  a  fine  orcheftra!  She  concluded, 
however,  by  promifing  punctually  to  fulfil 
her  engagement. 

Accordingly,  at  the  proper  time,  at- 
tended by  one  of  Somerfet  s  fervants,  fhe 
drove  in  a  hackney  coach  to  Albemarle- 
ftreet,  preferring  that  conveyance  to  ac- 
cepting his  carriage. 

Mifs  Manners   ran  out  ;o  meet  her  at 

the  head  of  the  (lairs,,  ready  drelfed  and 

in   excellent    faints,     but    fo    dreadfully 

X  2  hoarfe 
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hparfe  fhe  could  hardly  make  herfelf  in- 
telligible. 

Clarentine  fhook  her  head  at  her  with 
an  expreflive  fmile,  and  calling  her  an 
incorrigible  racket,  proceeded  forward  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  her  mother. 

In  a  very  fhort  time  they  were  joined 
by  the  three  gentlemen  who  were  to  efcort 
them — Somerfet,  Mr.  Manners,  and  young 
Weftbury;  and  as  foon  as  tea  was  over, 
all  repaired  to  the  Haymarket. 

Their  box  was  upon  the  fecond  tier, 
and  extremely  near  the  ftage,  which — the 
Opera  having  been  began  fome  time  be- 
fore they  entered — was  already  crowded 
with  gentlemen  who  were  Handing  at  the 
fide  fcenes,  and  whom  in  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Weftbury,  as  anxious  to  difplay  the 
graces  of  his  perfon  as  themfelves,  went 
to  join. 

Mr.  Manners  then  Rationed  himfelf  be- 
hind Clarentine,  and  addreffing  her  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Pray,  Mifs  Delmington," 
faid  he,  "  till  what  time  did  the  important 
bufinefs  you  were  tranfacling  with  Somer- 
fet the  other  morning  engage  you  ?" 

Clarentine,  extremely  confufed,  an- 
fwcred,  «  I  ought  to  have  apologifed  to 

you 
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you  fooner  for  the  rude.mefTage  you  re- 
ceived, but  I  affure  you  it  was  not  fent 
out  by  me,  nor  did  I  know  you  had  called 
till  after  I  went  down  to  dinner." 

"  And  who  was  the  kind  friend  that  fo 
feafonably  undertook  the  tafk  of  removing 
all  intruders?" 

"  I  was  very  far,"  anfwered  Clarentine, 
"  either  from  thinking  the  a£l  itfelf  a 
kind  one,  or  you  an  intruder," 

Mr.  Manners  bowed,  and  was  begin- 
ning again  to  fpeak,  but  with  an  archnefe 
in  his  looks  which  frightened  her  fo  much, 
that,  turning  haftily  from  him,  fhe  faid, 
"  I  muft  not  fuffer  you  to  talk  to  me 
now :  we  are  going  to  have  a  fong." 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  atl  young  Weft- 
bury  returned  to  them,  purpofely  to  tell 
Clarentine  he  had  juft  feen  a  frierid  o£ 
ker's,  who,  when  the  Opera  was  over,  fee 
Would  bring  round  to  her.  "  I  have  not 
been  able  yet,"  added  he,  "  to  fpeak  to 
him,  for  the  itage  is  lb  full  it's  impoflible 
to  get  at  him;  but  I  am  Jur  ch  men fait> 
and  determined  not  to  let  him  go  without 
having  feen  you." 

"  And  who  is  this  friend,  Sir  ?"  faid 
Clarentine,  with  great  indifference. 

K  3  ««  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Lea,  perhaps,"  cried  Mr.  Man- 
ners. 

"  O,  for  Heaven  fake,  Mr.  Weftbury," 
cried  his  filter,  "  don't  bring  /;?;  here! 
There  is  nobody  upon  earth  I  Late  fo 
much !" 

"i^nd  yet,"  faid  Weftbury,  "the  Lift 
lime  I  was  at  your  houfie  whilit  you  re- 
mained at  Bath,  I  met  him  there." 

<s  That  fays  nothi:  g  in  ha>  favour; 
one's  obliged  to  invite  ail  forts  of  people 
fometimes  :  I  repeat  it  therefore,  he's  my 
averfion,  and  if  you  bring  him  to  us,  I'll 
never  forgive  you." 

"  Weftbury,"  cried  Mr.  Manners,  »  I'll 
go  behind  the  fcencs  with  you,  and  you 
fhall  fhew  me  this  friend  of  Mifs  Del- 
mington's." 

Weftbury  upon  this  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  they  quitted  the  box  toge- 
ther. 

"  My  brother,  I  fancy,"  faid  Mifs 
Manners,  when  they  were  gone,  "  felt 
by  no  means  forry  that  fuch  an  excufe 
■was  given  him  to  exhibit  bis  pretty  perfon 
likewife.  Pray,  Captain  Somerfet,, don't 
you  wifh  to  join  them  ?" 

«  Yes," 
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"  Yes,"  anfwered  he,  fmiling,  "  to 
ferve  you,  and  haften  the  approach  of 
Mr.  Lea." 

"  O,  don't  talk  to  me  of  that  man  !" 
"  Then   do  not  talk  to  me  of  leaving 

you." 

"  Dear,  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  an 
immenfe  favour,  for  I  concluded  you 
only  (laid  with  us  from  motives  of  pclite- 
nefs,  and  was  longing  the  whole  time  to 
play  the  Narciflus  among  the  reft  of  the 
tonijh  Macaronies  upon  the  ftagc." 

"  No,  really,  I  have  not  any  fuch  am- 
bition." 

"  You  referve  yourfelf  as  a  novelty 
then,  to  be  admired  in  the  coffee-room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  you 
have  now  perfectly  gueffed  it." 

"  Lordj  how  ftrangely  you  anfwer!  I 
can  make  nothing  of  you,  and  io  I  leave 
it  to  Mifs  Delmington  to  take  you  in 
hand." 

"  I  am  glad,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  your 
dialogue  is  concluded,  for  as  the  curtain 
is  now  drawing  up  I  fhall  wifh  to  be  per- 
mitted to  liften  to  the  fingers." 

Very  little  further  was  faid  till  the  end 

of  the  lait  dance,  when  Mifs  Manners, 

K  4  impa- 
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impatient  to  get  to  the  coffee-room  before 
Mr.  Weftbury  could  put  bis  menace  in 
execution,  hurried  them  all  out  of  the 
box,  and  befought  her  mother  to  lead 
towards  it  immediately. 

In  their  way  thither,  the  lobby  being 
extremely  crowded,  Clarentine,  fearing  to 
be  feparated  from  her  party,  molt  gladly 
accepted  Somerfet's  arm;  whilft  Mrs.  and 
Mifs  Manners,  lefs  unufed  to  fuch  a  buf- 
tie,  proceeded  compofedly  forward,  ap- 
pearing quite  as  much  at  their  eafe  as  if 
they  had  been  in  their  own  houfe. 

Though  flowly,  and  with  difficulty, 
they  had  juft  reached  the  door  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
entering,  when  Clarentine,  as  fhe  was 
drawing  away  her  hand,  and  turning  to 
thank  Somerfet  for  his  affiftance,  beheld 
immediately  behind  her,  walking  arm  in 
arm,  Mr.  Eltham  and  Sir  Edgar  Del- 
mington ! 

Doubt  and  aftonifhment,  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  confternation,  feized  her 
at  this  fight,  and  bereft  her  of  all  power 
to  advance.  She  changed  colour,  and 
again  almoft  involuntarily  catching  hold 
of  Somerfet's  arm,  drew  him  back,  and 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely   knowing    what    fhe   faid,    whif. 
pered,  "  Let  thefe  gentlemen  pafs." 

"  What  gentlemen  ?"  cried  he,  but  at 
the  fame  inftant  looking  round  and  per- 
ceiving who  they  were,  he  touched  his 
hat  to  them,  though  not  without  himfelf 
undergoing  a  confulerable  alteration  of 
countenance,  and  flopped  to  give,  them 
time,  if  they  wifhed  it,  to  fpeak. 

Eltham  was  the  firft  to  make  ufe  of  this 
opportunity.  He  quitted  his  companion, 
and,  coming  forward,  gravely  faid,  "  I 
hope  I  have  the  honour  of  feeing  you 
well,  Mifs  Delmingtcn  ?" 

Clarentine  only  curtfied;  and  Sir  Edgar 
now  approaching  her  likewife,  in  an  un- 
steady voice,  and  with  a  countenance  that 
indicated  the  ftrongeft  emotion,  repeated 
the  fame  enquiry  nearly  in  fimilar  terms, 
and  then  attempted  to  exprefs  the  pleafure 
fo  unexpe&ed  a  meeting  had  given  him; 
the  words,  however,  died  on  his  lips — 
he  hefitated,  ftammered,  and  at  length 
abruptly  interrupting  himfelf,  faid  as  he 
retreated,  "  I  fear  we  detain  you  from 
your  party,  Madam." 

Clarentine,  in  whofe  affectionate  heart 

the  fight  of  this  early  friend  had  revived 
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the  remembrance  of  all  their  former  inti- 
macy, was  flruck  with  forrow,  on  reco- 
vering from  her  firft  amazement,  at  the 
dejeclion  of  his  looks  and  voice,  and  con- 
cerned to  hear  herfelf  addreffed  by  him 
with  fuch  chilling  formality.  Innocent 
and  unreferved,  fhe  forgot  the  caufe  which 
had  feparated  them,  and  feeing  him  only 
in  the  light  of  a  long-abfent  brother — of 
one  whom  (he  had  always  loved,  and  ftill 
retained  the  trueft  regard  for,  ihe  held 
out  to  him  her  hand,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
the  moll  tconciliating  kindnefs,  faid — 
"  No,  my  dear  Sir  Edgar,  you  do  not 
detain  me :  I  ftay  becaufe  I  am  fincerely 
rejoiced  to  fee  you,  and  have  a  thoufand 
queftions  to  afk  concerning  your  family. 
How  did  you  leave  Lady  Delmington, 
anc;  mv  deareft  Sophia  ?" 

Sir  Edgar  furprifed,  v-j-t  deeply  affected 
by  this  friendlinefs  ai  d  cordiality,  ac- 
cepted her  offered  hand  with  gratitude, 
and  bowing  upon  it  as  if  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  after  a  momentary  paufe,  an- 
fwered,  "  They  were  both  well,  I  thank 
you,  and  would  both,  had  they  known 
the  honour  I  mould  have  of  feeing 
you  whilft  in  town,  have  made  me  the 

bearer 
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bearer  of  their  moft  affectionate  remem- 
brances." 

"  What  flay,  Sir,"  cried  Somerfet,  now 
addreffing  Eltham,  "  do  you  defign  to 
make  in  London  ?" 

"  We  arrived,"  anfwered  he,  "  late 
this    evening,    and    return    on    Tuefday 


morning. 


Juft  then  Mr.  Manners  and  young 
Weftbury,  as  they  were  forcing  them- 
felves  a  paffage  through  the  crowd  in 
their  way  to  the  coffee-room,  perceived 
i>"d  joined  them. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Edgar."  cried  the  latter,  fa- 
miliarly addreffing  the  evidently-afto- 
nifhed  Baronet,  "  you  have  anticipated 
me,  I  find;  I  had  prepared  Mifs  Delming- 
ton  to  expect  a  friend,  and  intended  to 
have  conduced  you  to  her  myfelf  before 
fhe  left  her  box,  but  you  were  off  fo 
quick  after  the  curtain  dropped  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  you." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour,  Sir"  faid  Sir 
Edgar,  gravely,  "  of  knowing  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  fuch  unmerited  atten- 
tion." 

Somewhat  abafhed  by  this  difcouragino- 

reply,  yet  de:,-      ined3  after  all  the  parade 
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with  which  he  had  boafted  of  their  long 
acquaintance,  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
fo  eafily  repulfed,  Weftbury  now  faid — 
«'  I  had  the  pleafure,  Sir,  though  I  was 
not  in  the  fame  college,  of  feeing  you 
often  at  Oxford :  my  name  is  Weftbury." 

Sir  Edgar,  in  anfwer  to  this  interesting 
information,  made  a  flight  bow  ;  and  then 
turning  to  Clarentine,  "  If  you  will  now 
proceed,  Mifs  Delmington,"  faid  he,  "  we 
will  do  ourfelves  the  honour  of  following 
you." 

Clarentine  immediately  moved  on,  and 
finding  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Manners,  when  me 
entered,  feated  near  the  door,  placed  her- 
self next  them;  Somerfet  and  Sir  Edgar 
remaining  with  her,  the  three  other  gen- 
tlemen ftrolling  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room. 

,The  mournful  filence  into  which  Sir 
Edgar  now  funk,  the  melancholy  expref- 
fion  of  his  countenance,  and  the  fixed, 
yet  unconfcious  attention  with  which  he 
rivetted  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  difcon- 
certed  and  at  the  fame  time  pained  her  fo 
much,  flie  fcarcely  knew  how  to  look  up, 
or  in  what  manner  to  fupport  any  part  in 
the  converfation.  Gaiety  at  fuch  a  mo- 
ment— 
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msnt — feeing  before  her  with  every  fymp- 
tom  of  unhappinefs  a  man  fhe  had  fo  long 
known,  and  fo  long  valued — it  was  imp'of- 
fible  either  to  afFecl  or  feel :  faddened, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  or  even  thought- 
ful, in  the  prefence  of  Somerfet — of  him 
to  whom  (he  had  fo  lately  avowed  her  at- 
tachment, and  was  fo  foon  to  be  united  — 
(he  dreaded  to  appear :  diftrcffed,  there- 
fore, moft  cruelly,  and  apprehenfive  of 
being  obferved,  (he  fat  confufed  and  ir- 
refolute,  not  knowing  how  to  fpeak  with 
her  ufual  compofure,  and  reluClant  to 
betray  her  real  feelings. 

Somerfet  was  the  firft  to  perceive  and 
pity  her  uneafinefs.  Too  liberal  and 
noble-minded  to  entertain  any  fufpicions 
to  her  difadvantage,  he  imputed  it  at  once 
to  the  true  caufe,  compafhon  and  friend- 
fhip;  and  felt  not  for  a  fingle  inftant  any 
other  fenfation  towards  his  lefs  fortunate 
rival  than  that  of  humane  and  generous 
fympathy.  The  depremon  fo  vifible  in 
that  rival's  countenance  Somerfet  was  of 
all  others,  when  he  looked  at  Clarentine, 
and  remembered  what  had  been  his  own 
fufFerings  at  the  time  he  fancied  her  loft 
to  him,  the  moft  likely  to  pardon.     Her 

com- 
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commiferation  for  him  he  honoured,  and 
the  undifguifed  and  artlefs  fimplicky  with 
•which  ihe  had  fufFered  her  kindnefs  to- 
wards him  to  appear,  much  as  it  might 
have  irritated  a  diftruftful  or  a  felfifh  na- 
ture, he  venerated  and  loved. 

Anxious  therefore  to  diffipate  her  em- 
barraffment,  and  if  poffible  to  engage  Sir 
Edgar's  attention,  he  exerted  himfelf  in 
order  to  draw  him  into  converfation,  and 
ftarted  by  turns  every  fubjeft  which  he 
thought  beft  calculated  to  intereft  him. 
Lady  Julia  he  ventured  not  to  name ;  but 
he  talked  to  him  of  his  own  family,  of 
Madame  d'Arzele,  of  his  lifter's  approach- 
ing marriage,  and  of  the  pleafure  with 
which  Mifs  Delmington  looked  forward 
to  her  arrival  in  town.  Sir  Edgar,  tho' 
he  was  not  fenfible  of  half  the  merit  of 
this  confiderate  civility,  anfwered  him 
with  politenefs,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
appear  more  chearful;  his  fuccefs,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
pain  which  the  effort  infli&ed;  fo  little 
indeed  did  it  anfwer  to  it,  that  Eltham, 
who  in  a  fhort  time  again  approached 
them,  obferving  the  fadnefs  and  defpon- 
dency  with  which  he  ftill  appeared  to  be 

oppieffed, 
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opprefled,  haflily  moved  towards  him, 
and  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  faid  in  a  low 
voice,  yet  with  great  earneflnefs,  "  Come 
away,  Delmington,  come  away  ! — you'll 
unman  yourfelf  if  you  flay  here  any 
longer!" 

Roufed  by  this  unexpected  admonition, 
and  but  too  well  convinced  of  its  pro- 
priety, Sir  Edgar  merely  flopped  to 
make  his  parting  bow,  and  then  with  a 
look  that  claimed  and  excited  all  Claren- 
tine's  tendered  pity,  fufFered  himfelf 
without  oppofition  to  be  drawn  away. 

When  they  were  gone — li  who  is  that 
difmal-looking  young  man  ?"  cried  Mifs 
Manners;  "his  countenance  and  figure 
intereft  me  in  his  behalf,  tho'  he  has 
really  made  me  almoft  as  vaporifh  as  him- 
felf." 

Clarentine,  with  a  figh,  replied  he  was 
a  relation  of  hers,  and  his  name  was 
Delmington — 

«  Well,  I  protefl  I  thought  fo,"  re- 
fumed  Mifs  Manners,  "  there  is  fo  flrong 
a  family  refemblance  between  you,  that  the 
whole  time  he  flood  here  I  had  got  it 
into  my  head  he  was  fomehow  or  other 

connected 
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connected  with  you.     But  pray  do   tell 
me,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

Somerfet,  who  faw  the  confufion  to 
which  this  queftion  gave  rife,  fpared 
Clarentine  the  pain  of  anfwering  it  by 
faying  with  a  half-fmile,  "  cannot  Mils 
Manners,  if  indeed  fhe  fufpe&s  our 
friend  of  being  unhappy,  bellow  upon 
him  her  good  wifhes  and  her  compaffion, 
without  fuffering  her  curiofity  to  precede 
her  benevolence  ?" 

"  O  dear,  if  his  hiftory  is  a  fecret,  I 
don't  defire  to  penetrate  it!  my  pity  is 
heartily  at  his  fervice,and  I  am  only  forry 
he  has  not  fomething  more  confolatory  to 
depend  on." 

"  He  has,  I  hope,"  thought  Clarentine, 
"  the  moll  certain  of  all  dependencies, 
reclitude  and  good  principles !" 

Mrs.  Manners'  carriage  being  now 
announced,  her  fon  haftened  forward  to 
offer  his  affiftance  in  conducing  Claren- 
tine to  it,  whilft  his  fifler  put  herfelf 
under  the  care  of  Somerfet,  and  Mr. 
Weflbury  had  the  condefcention  to  give 
his  hand  to  her  mother. 

It  had  been  previoufly  determined  that 
Clarentine    was  to   fleep    that  night    in 

Albe- 
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Albemarle  ftreet,  and  return  the  follow- 
ing day  to  Mr.  Lenham's.  Somerfet 
therefore  took  leave  of  her  at  the  coach 
door,  after  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Mrs,  Manners  to  breakfaft  the  next  morn- 


ing. 


Clarentine's  mind,  after  this  diilrcffing 
interview,  remained  in  a  ftate  of  theutmoft 
inquietude  and  agitation.  Sophia's  late 
letters,  and  the  favourable  accounts  flie 
had  heard  from  time  to  time  of  Sir  Edgar's 
amended  fpirits,  had  taught  her  to  hope, 
as  well  for  his  own  as  the  fake  of  Lady- 
Julia,  that  the  juvenile  partiality  he  had 
felt  for  her  had  wholly  given  way  to 
reafon  and  abfence.  The  deep  and 
fettled  depreffion,  however,  fhe  had  with 
fo  much  regret  obferved  in  his  ap- 
pearance— his  manners — his  very  voice, 
had  deftroyed  all  thofe  expectations,  and 
left  her  nothing  but  the  afflicting  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having,  with  whatever  inno- 
cence, been  the  means  of  blading  all  his 
youthful  happinefs.  Soft  and  gentle  as 
was  her  heart,  this  certainty  was  anguifh 
to  her;  and  fhe  wept  with  bitternefs  over 
the  fate  of  a  man,  whom,  to  have  reftored 
to  peace  and  tranquillity,  (he  would  have 

facri- 
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facrificed  almoft  every  perfonal  gratifica- 
tion. Sincerely  did  fhe  lament  the  un- 
fortunate chance  which  had  again  brought 
them  together,  and  again  revived,  per- 
haps at  the  very  time  his  laudable  and  vi- 
gorous efforts  had  fucceeded  in  nearly  era- 
dicating her  image  from  her  mind,  all  his 
former  fentiments.  No  vanity,  no  little  un- 
generous exultation  mixed  itfelf  with  thefe 
reflections  :  it  was  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  triumph  to  her  to  think  fhe  had  been 
the  caufe  of  giving  pain  to  any  human 
being;  much  lefs  to  a  friend  who,  like 
Edgar,  had  fhe  been  permitted  to  accept, 
at  the  time  he  propofed  himfelf  to  her, 
before  her  heart  became  fenfiblein  favour 
of  another,  fhe  would  have  given  her 
hand  to  with  gratitude,  and  have  made  k 
the  fole  ftudy  of  her  life  to  have  repaid 
him  for  his  difinterefted  preference.  Her 
love  for  him  as  a  child  had  been  animated 
and  fincere,  and  though  as  fhe  grew  up, 
the  frequent  changes  fhe  witneffed  in  bis 
temper,  perplexing  as  they  were  to  her  till 
the  ill  chofcn  moment  of  his  declaration, 
had  often  piqued  and  offended  her,  yet 
the  habit  fhe  was  in  of  regarding  him  with 
confidence,  and  treating  him  with  inti- 
macy, 
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macy,  aflured  her,  that  in  contributing 
to  his  felicity  {he  fhould  greatly  have 
promoted  her  own.  That  time,  however, 
was  paffed  ;  and  equal  to  the  wretched- 
nefs  he  experienced  would  now  have  been 
hers,  had  me,  to  unite  herfelf  to  him,  been 
compelled  to  renounce  Somerfet ! 

"  Alas !  then,  dear  Edgar,"  cried  fhe, 
<;  what  remains  for  me  to  do,  but,  with 
my  pity,  to  offer  up  for  you  my  mod  fer- 
vent prayers  for  the  reftoration,  through 
fome  other  channel,  of  that  happinefs, 
which,  even  if  I  had  ftill  the  power  to 
confer,  I  could  no  longer  participate ;  but 
which  the  fweet  and  amiable  creature  to 
whom  you  are  about  to  be  connected  is 
equally  formed  to  beftow,  and  difpofed 
to  fhare  ! — Heaven,  then,  blefs  and  teach 
you  how  to  eftimate  her  value,  and  return 
her  innocent  affedionl" 
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AT  breakfaft  the  next  morning,  when 
file  met  Somerfet,  her  languor,  and  the 
heavinefs  of  her  eyes  alarmed  and  grieved 
him  :  he  had  no  opportunity  of  fpeaking 
to  her  alone,  earneftly  as  he  wifhed  it; 
but  hearing  fhe  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  with  her  friends  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day,  put  into  her  hands,  juft  be- 
fore he  went  home  to  drefs  for  dinner,  the 
following  billet  written  with  a  pencil  at 
the  window  : — 

"In  my  way  hither  this  morning,  I  acci- 
dentally met  with  Mr.  Eltham  : — Anxious 
to  hear  fome  account  of  his  unhappy  friend, 
I  took  him  with  me  into  a  coffee-houfe, 
where  we  had  a  long  and  interefting  con- 
verfation.  Be  not  fo  painfully  diftreffed, 
my  beloved  Clarentine; — poor  Delming- 
ton,  great  as  was  his  agitation  on  firfb 
feeing  you,  ftill  poffeffes  a  fortitude  and 
manly  ftrength  of  mind,  wtych  will  enable 

him 
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tiim,  after  this  trying  interview,  to  meet 
you  upon  every  fucceeding  one  with 
firmnefs  and  courage.  He  knew  not,  till 
Eltham,  informed  of  it  by  fome  third  per- 
fon  at  the  Opera,  announced  it  to  him, 
the  happinefs  I  have  in  view;  the  intelli- 
gence, at  firft,  ftartled  and  confounded 
him;  but  upon  the  whole,  has  been  of  in- 
finite fervice  in  determining  him  more  re- 
folutely  than  ever  to  banifh  from  his 
mind  every  fentiment  for  you  that  par- 
takes of  more  than  fraternal  warmth.  Re- 
vive then,  fweeteft  Clarentinc,  and  fuffer 
not  the  foft  compaffion  you  feel  for  him, 
at  a  moment  like  the  prefent,  to  fuperfede 
all  the  other  affections  of  your  heart ! 
The  deep  concern  with  which  your  own 
forrow  has  filled  me,  entitles  me  to  nearly 
as  much  pity  as  you  have  bellowed  upon 
— I  had  almoft  called  him — the  enviable 
Edgar!" 

With  fuch  a  motive  to  overcome  her 
dejection  as  the  fear  of  making  her  gene- 
rous Somerfet  unhappy,  Clarentine  found 
it  no  difficult  tafk,  when  he  again  appeared, 
to  meet  him  with  all  her  wonted  chearful- 
nefs  and  compofure.  The  caution  con- 
tained in  his  note,  delicate  as  it  was,  put 
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her  upon  her  guard,  and  proved  to  her, 
that  however  diftant  from  his  mind  all 
jealous  miftruft  now  was,  he  could  not 
anfwer  for  the  continuance  of  his  ferenity 
(hould  her  anxiety  and  melancholy  con- 
tinue alfo. 

The  third  p  erf  on  alluded  to  as Eltham's 
informant  at  the  Opera,  me  had  not  a 
doubt  was  Mr.  Manners.  His  raillery 
and  former  archnefs  had  almoft  wholly 
ceafed,  and  been  replaced  by  a  refpetlful 
quietnefs,  or  a  general  vivacity,  which, 
as  it  had  never,  except  once  the  night  be- 
fore, (upon  occafion  of  his  abrupt  dif- 
miffion  the  morning  he  had  called  at 
Hampftead)  given  way  to  his  natural  love 
of  tormenting,  convinced  her  he  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  prefent  (itua- 
tion  of  her  affairs. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Clarentine 
would  have  returned  home,  but  Mifs  Man- 
ners, encouraged  by  her  firit  fuccefs,  be- 
fought  her  fo  earneflly  to  defer  her  de- 
parture till  evening,  that  at  length  Ihe 
confented  ;  and-  with  yet  lefs  difficulty  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  agreed  to 
accompany  her,  attended  by  her  brother, 
to  the  Shakefpear  Gallery :  Somerfet  was 

to 
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to  be  engaged  the  greateft  part  of  the  day 
upon  fome  profeflional  bufinefs;  and  Mrs. 
Manners,  expefting  vifitors,  declined 
being  of  their  party. 

Soon  after  break  fait  therefore  they 
fet  out  on  foot,  the  weather  being 
favourable,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
middle  of  Pali-Mall,  when,  coming  out 
oLa  bookfeller's  fhop  alone,  and  with  a 
countenance,  which,  though  not  more 
animated,  was  infinitely  lefs  perturbed 
than  when  Clarentine  had  laft  feen  him, 
they  were  met,  and  immediately  recog- 
nifed  by  Sir  Edgar  Delmington. 

Changing  colour  as  he  addreffed  them, 
yet  ftruggling  to  appear  at  his  eafe,  he 
{topped  a  few  minutes  to  make  fome  ge- 
neral enquiries,  and  was  then  taking  his 
leave ;  but  Mifs  Manners,  whifpering 
Clarentine,  faid — "  Why  don  t  you  alk 
him  to  go  with  us  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  you  defire  it?"  re- 
turned {he,  fmiling. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  it;  I  have  no  fort  of 
obje&ion." 

*  Why  then,  Sir  Edgar,"  cried  Cla- 
rentine, turning  towards  him  with  the 
fame  look  of  chearfulnefs — "  I  am  com- 
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miffioned  to  requeft,  in  the  name  of  this 
young  lady,  whom  I  beg  to  introduce 
to  you — Mifs  Manners — that  you  will 
favour  us  with  your  attendance  to  the 
Shakefpear  Gallery." 

"  Moft  willingly ;"  replied  he,  bright- 
ening at  the  propofal,  "  I  ventured  not  to 
enquire  whither  you  were  going,  but  be 
allured,  my  defire  of  accompanying  you 
preceded  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  permitting  it." 

They  then  all  moved  on,  Mifs  Man- 
ners faying  to  Clarentine  as  they  advan- 
ced— "  I  think  your  folemn  friend  im- 
proves) that  was  really  a  much  prettier 
fpeech  than  I  expefted  from  him." 

"    Probably,"    returned     Clarentine, 
"  your  goodnefs  to  him  put  him  into  fpi* 


rits." 


Mifs  Manners  made  fome  flight  anfwer 
to  this,  which  her  companion  had  not 
time  to  attend  to,  for  juft  then  they  ar- 
rived at  the  door  of  the  Gallery. 

After  they  had  wandered  about  the 
rooms  fome  time,  Sir  Edgar,  approach- 
ing Clarentine,  who,  with  a  catalogue  in 
hex  hand,  was  fitting  upon  a  form  oppo-» 
fite  one  of  the  great  pitlures;  reading  the 
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fcenc  from  whence  its  fubje£t  was  taken, 
placed  himfelf  next  her,  and  faid,  "  Has 
Mifs  Delmington  any  meflage,  any  letter 
to  fend  into  Devonfhke  ?  We  leave  town 
to-morrow-" 

"  No  letter,"  replied  fhe,  «  for  I 
wrote  very  lately  :  but  a  thoufand  kind 
meflages,  to  our  dear  Sophia  in  parti- 
cular." 

Then  paufing  a  moment,  and  thinking 
there  would  be  a  fpecies  of  affeclation  in 
fo  manifeftly  avoiding  to  mention  Lady 
Julia,  me  prefently  added,  "  And  to 
Lady  Julia  Leyburne  likewife,  when  you 
fee  her." 

Sir  Edgar  fuppreffed  a  figh,  and,  after 
a  fhort  filence,  faid,  "  Have  you  written 
to  Lady  Julia  alfo  lately  ?  or  fhall  I  be 
the  firft  to  announce  to  her  the  reports 
that  are  circulated  concerning  you  ?'' 

Clarentine  blufhed,  but  affecling  to 
fpeak  with  gaiety,  replied,  "  Till  Lady 
Julia  can  repay  me  by  fome  fimilar  intel- 
ligence, fhe  might  accufe  me  of  defigning 
indireftlv  to  reproach  her  for  her  cruelty, 
were  I  to  fpeak  too  early  of  my  own" — 
fhe  hefitated  for  a  word  that  would  -with 
propriety  exprefs  her  meaning,  but  find- 
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ing  none  that  fhe  liked,  blufhed  yet 
deeper  than  before,  and  heartily  repented 
having  gone  fo  far. 

Sir  Edgar,  fancying  he  had  interpreted 
that  meaning,  fupplied  the  deficiency  for 
her.     "  Of  your   own   tendernefs  ?"  faid 
he — "  Was  not  that  what  you  would  have 
added?    Oh,    deareft    Mifs    Delmington, 
may  that  tendernefs,  defervedly  as  I  hope 
it  is  bellowed,    be   but   as  fervently,  as 
gratefully  returned,  as  it  m-uft  involunta- 
rily   be    envied'' — he    flopped,    his    eyes 
gliftened;  Clarcntine,  too,  felt  -tier's  fill 
with    tears,    and    was  compelled  to  turn 
away  her  head  :  recovering  more  fkmnefs, 
however,  he  at  length  added — "  Pardon 
me,  mo  ft  gentle,  moil  beloved  of  human 
beings!— This  is  not  language  in  which 
I    ought    now — I   ought  ever,  diftinft  as 
were   our  fentiments,  to    have   addreffed 
you!    It    is   the    laft   time  I   will   permit 
myfelf  to  hold  it;  but  your  own  foftnefs, 
and    the    angelic    compaffion    you    have 
flie wn  me,  drew  it  from  me!    When  next 
we  meet,  to  utter  it   would  be  criminal : 
fufi'er    me    therefore,    as    a    relief  to   my 
burning  heart,  this  one — this  only" — 

"  No, 
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<*  No,  no,"  interrupted  Clarentine, 
though  not  with  anger,  yet  with  feriouf- 
nefs,  "  You  have  faid  more  already  than, 
,fituated  as  we  mutually  are,  I  ought  to 
have  allowed.  From  this  moment,  Sir 
Edgar,  we  fee  each  other,  we  converfe, 
but  as  brother  and  as  filler,  or  we  fee 
each  other,  we  converfe  no  more  !" 

"  I  fubmit  to  your  terms,"  cried  he; 
(i  they  are  thofe  which,  from  this  day 
forward,  I  meant  ftriftly  to  obferve.  Too 
long,  dear  Clarentine,  have  I  been  inured 
to  the  painful  talk  of  felf-reftraint,  to 
diftruft  the  fuccefs  with  which  I  {hall  in 
future  pra&ife  it.  I  have  known  every 
degree  of  wretchednefs,  borne  every  fpe- 
•cies  of  torment,  which  doubt,  the  appre- 
henfion  of  detection,  and  the  pangs  of  dif 
appointment,  could  inflict  —  borne  them, 
though  not  with  unremitting,  yet  with  ge_ 
neral  fortitude!  if,  at  fo  early  a  period,  I 
could  do  this — fufler,  yet  diffeiiible— 
fmile,  yet  be  in  anguilh — ah,  need  you 
fear  the  courage  I  fhall  now  exert  i  — A 
youth  of  forrow  mould  make  an  eld  age 
of  philofophy  :  who  knows,"  added  he 
forcing  a  melancholy  fmile,  "  what  )our 
Edgar  may  one  day  become  ?" 
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"  He  will  become,"  cried  Clarentine, 
turning  towards  him  with  earneltnefs,  and 
(no  one  being  by)  giving  him  her  hand — 
"  he  will  become,  I  doubt  not,  as  happy 
as  with  worth,  honour,  and  integrity,  fuch 
as  he  po(Te(res,  he  deferves  to  be  !  You 
have  a  dilpofition,  dear  Edgar,  formed 
for  domeftic  felicity — cultivate  your  na- 
tural love  for  it;  attach  yourfelf  to  thofe 
you  live  with ;  and,  above  all,  cherifh 
and  be  kind  to  the  affectionate  and  lovely 
partner  whom  you  are  deftined  to  fpend 
your  life  with." 

"  Deareft  Clarentine,"  cried  he,  pene- 
trated by  her  kindnefs,  and  preffing  to  his 
bofom  the  hand  he  held,  "  how  does  this 
friendfhip,  and  the  intereft  concerning 
me  you  fo  generoufly  exnrefs,  footh  and 
confole  me  !  Yes,  beft  of  women!  I  will 
be  all  your  excellent  heart  can  wifh ! 
She  who  has  been  chofen  for  me,  1  will 
feek  to  deferve  and  render  happy;  the 
duties,  whether  public  or  private,  that 
may  in  the  courfe  of  my  future  life  be 
impo'ed  upon  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
fulfil  with  exaftitude  and  fpirit:  you  mall 
be  my  fecret  guide,  the  unknown  fpring 
of  all  my   aftions :    your  friendly  fmile 

(hall 
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fhall  reward,  your  approbation  ftimulate 
my  exertions;  and  whatever  may  be  my 
fate,  or  my  fuccefs,  Clarentine  never  fhall 
have  caufe  to  blufh  for  the  voluntary 
errors  of  the  friend  of  her  infancy — the 
imperfeft  copy,  but  the  faithful  reve- 
rencer  of  her  virtues  ?" 

He  then,  feeing  her  too  much  affe&ed 
to  be  able  to  fpeak,  killed  her  hand  with 
an  exprefiion  that  equally  partook  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  refpeft,  and  haftened  out  of 
the  room. 

Though  ebeared  by  his  fair  promifes, 
Clarentine  was  yet  fo  fenfibly  touched  by 
all  that  had  paffed,  that  fhe  remained, 
after  he  had  left  her,  motionlefs  and  in 
tears,  forgetting  where  fhe  was,  till  roufed 
by  the  re-entrance,  from  an  adjoining 
room,  of  Mr.  and  Mifs  Manners. 

"What?  is  our  young  Sir  Dolorous 
gone  ?"  cried  the  latter,  gaily  approaching 
her — Clarentine,  rifing  and  walking  to- 
wards one  of  the  pictures,  in  a  low  voice 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  without  ven- 
turing to  look  round. 

Mifs  Manners,  perfectly  content,  thought 

of  him  no   more,    but   the   next  minute 

began  talking  of  other  fubje&s^  criticifing 
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the  drefs  and  appearance  of  eveiy  new 
comer,  admiring  the  different  paintings,, 
yet  fcarcely  looking  at  any  one  of  them 
two  minutes  together,  forming  fchemes 
of  pleafure  for  the  next  day,  reproaching 
Clarentine  for  not  Haying  with  them 
longer,  and  wondering  what  her  mothes 
would  find  to  fay  to  all  the  ftupid  quizzes 
who  were  that  morning  to  call  upon  her. 

This  thoughtlefs  rattle  relieved  Cla- 
rentine, and  gave  her  time  to  recover 
I.er  ufual  tranquillity.  They  remained 
in  the  Gallery  till  a  late  hour,  Mifs  Man- 
ners protefting  flic  would  not  go  home 
whilft  there  was  any  chance  of  finding  the 
quizzes  there,  and  then  walked  back.  to. 
Albemarle-  ftreet. 

Somerfet,  releafed  from  his  morning 
engagement,  called  in  foon  after  dinner, 
and  when  Clarentine  took  her  leave, 
would  not  be  denied  the  fatisfafUon  of 
attending  her  home. 

In  their  way  to  Hampftead,  fhe  ac- 
knowledged to  him,  with  the  ingenuous 
^ranknefs  that  charafterifed  her  difpofi- 
tion,  the  meeting  of  the  morning,  and 
repeated  to  him  the  honourable  aflurances 
Sir  Edgar  had  given  her  as  well  with  re- 
gard 
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«ard  to  his  future  conduft,  as  to  the  fen- 
timents  with  which  hereafter  he  defigned 
to  meet  her. 

Somerfet,  with  a  heart  fo  well  formed 
to  feel  the  value  of  this  confidence  and 
candour,  expreifed  his  gratitude  in  the 
moft  animated  terms;  and  joined  with  her 
in  uttering  the  fincereft  good  wifhes  for 
the  returning  peace  of  mind  of  one  whom 
he  knew  was  fo  juftly  dear  to  her. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Eltham,"  added  he,  with 
a  fmile,  sc  the  pride  and  refentment  which 
your  rejection  occafioned,  has,  I  plainly 
perceive,  cured  him  completely-  Sir 
Edgars  felf-conqueft  is  folely  the  refult 
of  effort  and  principle — his  is  the  effeft 
of  indignation.  He  fpeaks  of  you  with 
extreme  refpeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 
a  certain  air  of  hau 'eur  which  amufed  me 
extremely,  and  which,  as  it  proved  to  me 
that  his  angry  heart  was  but  a  fecondary* 
fufferer  in  the  bufinefs,  amufed  me  alio 
without  fcruple." 

"  1  have   fome   defign,"  cried  Claren- 

tine,  with  affected  gravity,  "  to  make  an 

experiment  of   this    kind   upon    you;    I 

fliould  be- curious  to   know,  upon  being 
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discarded  which  would  predominate  i* 
your  mind,  anger  or  forrow." 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  Clarentine,"  cried 
he,  fnatching  her  hand,  "  fiart  not  fuch 
an  idea  to  my  affrighted  imagination.!  I 
cannot  bear  it  even  in  raillery  !" 

Clarentine  drew  away  her  hand,  and 
with  a  laugh,  faid — "  If  you  are  fo  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  little  irony,  Mr.  Somerfet, 
wh'it  would  you  have  done  had  you  had 
fuch  a  gay  creature  as  Sophia  to  contend 
with  ?" 

"  1  fhould  have  been  driven  to  diffrac- 
tion;  or  rather,  as  a  lover,  at  lealt,  I 
never  fhould  have  contended  with  her  at 
all.  The  mildnefs  and  fenfibility  of  my 
Clarentine  fuit  far  better  with  my  temper 
than  would  that  mif-placed  wit,  which 
fports  with  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
makes  a  jell  even  of  the  moft  ferious  feel- 
ings." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Clarentine,  earneflly,  "if 
fuch  is  the  levity  of  nature  you  afcribe  to 
Sophia,  you  wrong  her  cruelly  !  In  the 
firfl  place,  fhe  neither  afpires,  nor  in  facl 
poffeffes  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
wit;  and  in  the  next,  her  difpofition  is 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  itfelf.     Hers  is 

all 
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all  harmlefs  and  innocent  pleafantry,  re- 
fulting  from  real  gaiety  of  heart,  and  as 
totally  unmixed  with  acrimony,  as  it  is 
free  from  the  moll  diftant  intention  of  of- 
fending!" 

"  I  allow  her  every  excellence,"  faid 
Somerfet,  "  you  attribute  to  her,  and 
yet,"  continued  he,  fmiling,  "  if  I  had 
been  ferioufly  attached  to  her,  and  fhe 
had  treated  me  with  the  carelefs  volatility 
with  which,  whilft  at  Delmington,  I  often 
faw  her  treat  Mr.  Eltham,  I  much  doubt 
whether,  like  him,  I  could  with  patience 
have  indured  it." 

"  Yours  is  not  a  character,"  faid  Cla- 
rentine,  "  which  like  his  would  have 
called  that  volatility  forth,  and  therefore 
Upon  you  it  would  never  have  been  tried;  it 
fuits  Mr.  Eltham,  however,  exactly,  and 
by  am  u  ling,  will  contribute  to  attach  him 
with  far  more  conftancy  than  a  difpofition 
lefs  airy  and  lefs  fpirited  could  have  any 
chance  of  doing." 

She  then  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
converfation,  and  foon  after  they  flopped 
at  Mr.  Lenham  s. 

The  anfwer  which  Somerfet  expe&ed 
with  fa  much  imp.  tie  nee  from  Lady  Del- 
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mington,  arrived  at  his%houfe  in  towa 
early  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  written 
to  her.  He  was  at  Hampftead  when  it 
was  delivered,  but  having  left  orders  that 
whatever  letters  came  for  him  in  his  ah- 
fence  mould  immediately  be  brought  after 
him,  one  of  his  fervants  rode  thither  with 
it  full  fpeed,  and  alighted  at  Mr.  Len- 
ham's  gate  juft  as  he  and  Clarentine  were 
walking  up  to  it,  on  their  retnrn  from  a 
morning  vifit  they  had  been  making  to- 
Mrs.  Denbigh. 

Joy,  hope,  and  rapture,  animated  the 
eyes  of  Somerfct,  and  brightened  his  whole 
countenance  as  he  received  and  looked 
at  the  welcome  poil-mark  of  this  moft  ar- 
dently defired  letter.  Clarentine  ob- 
fervcd  his  emotion,  and  by  a  quick  glance 
at  the  dire&ion,  obfei  ving  likewife  whofe 
was  the  hand  that  had  written  it,  filently 
withdrew  her  arm  from  within  his,  and 
all  confcioufnefs  and  emotion  in  her  turn, 
walked  haiiily  into  thehoufe. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Somerfet,  with  una- 
bated extafy,  followed  her.  She  had 
taken  refuge  in  Mr.  Lenham'sftudy,  which 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  he  being  engaged 
with  Lis  pupils,  was  almoft  always  empty, 

and 
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and  was  there  traverfing  the  floor  with 
agitated  fteps,  when  he  entered  and  flew 
to  her— ■ 

Oh,  how,"  cried  he,  feizing  her  hand 
and  preffing  it  with  fervour  to  his  lips, 
"  Oh,  now,  beft  beloved  of  my  heart,  I 
may  indeed  call  you  my  own,  my  ever- 
deftined  Clarentine!  All  fufpences  at  an 
end,  all  doubts,  all  fears  eternally  re- 
moved, you  are  mine  for  life,  irrevoca- 
bly and  folely  mine  !  Read,  deareft  of 
creatures,  read  and  confirm  to  me  by  one 
kind  look  the  tranfporting  contents  of 
this  enchanting  letter !  You  faid  that 
upon  thofe  contents  my  fate  fhould  de- 
pend; ratify  that  promife,  and  tell  me  you 
are  all  my  own!" 

Gently  difengaging  herfelf  from  his 
hold,  deeply  blufhing,  yet  attempting  to 
laugh  at  his  earneftnefs  and  unwonted  im- 
petuofity,  Clarentine  took  the  letter,  and 
moving  towards  a  chair,  fat  down  to  read 
it,  Somerfet  placing  himfelf  next  her. 

The  confent  for  which  Lady  Delming- 
ton  had  been  folicited  was  granted,  fire 
found,  with  the  readied  alacrity,  and  the 
good  wifhes  and  felicitations  to  both  par- 
ties which  followed  it  were  cordial  and 
L.  6  animated. 
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animated.  The  letter,  however,  was  Ihoft 
though  fatisfa&ory,  and  ingenioufly  as 
Clarentine  fought  to  gain  time  by  pro- 
longing its  perufal,  fhe  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  own  fhe  had  concluded  it,  and 
obliged  to  anfwer  his  eager  fupplica- 
tions — 

"  What  can  I  fay  to  you,  Mr.  Somer- 
fet?"  cried  fhe,  hefitating  and  embar- 
raffed.  "  You  do  not  fufpecl  me  of  de- 
figning  to  recall  the  word  I  fo  lately* 
patted?  Why  then  prefs  me  to  fpeak? 
What  would  you  have  me  add?" 

"  That  you  will  now,"    anfwered  he, 
with  warmth,  u  receive  my   faith  imme-a, 
diately;  no  one  obftacle   ftands  between 
xts,  but  wholly  on  your   decifion  and  on 
your  mercy  reft  my  hopes  !  ' 

Clarentine,  abafhed  and  hefitating,  frill 
hung  back,  and  ftill  evaded  fixing  any 
pofitive  time,  till  Somerfet,  no  longer 
able  to  command  his  impatience,  named 
hirnfelf  fo  very  early  a  period,  that,  ra- 
ther than  permit  him,  by  her  filence,  to 
conclude  the  propofal  met  with  her  con- 
currence, fhe  was  forced  herfelf  to  de- 
cide upon  the  laft  day  of  the  following 
week. 

This 
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This  conceffion  gained,  he  then  left 
her,  all  gratitude  and  delight,  and  has- 
tened back  to  town  in  order  immediately 
to  fet  on  foot  the  neceffary  preparations 
for  their  marriage. 
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THREE  days  after  this  arrangement  had; 
been  made,  Clarentine  was  much  fur- 
prifed  again  to  receive  a  letter  from  So- 
phia— 

TO  MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Delmington-Houfe,  Feb.  27. 

'*  When  I  fent  off  my  laft  letter,  I  con- 
cluded that  as  we  were  to  meet  fo  foon, 
nothing  was  likely  to  occur  that  could 
make  me  defirous  of  writing  again  ;  I  was 
miftaken,  however,  as  upon  a  thoufand 
occafions  has  happened  to  me  before,  and 
I  feel  that  I  mud  either  once  more  relieve 
my  mind  by  a  little  literary  profing,  or  be 
accefibry  myfelf  to  its  going  wild. 

««  Our 
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"  Our  two  wanderers,  Edgar  and  his 
friend,  returned  to  us  yefterday  ;  Heaven 
only  knows  why  they  ever  left  us;  Mr. 
Eltham  faid  it  was  to  make  fome  indifpen- 
fable  arrangements  previous  to  a  certain 
event,  and  Edgar  affured  us  it  was  merely 
to  bear  him  company,  it  is  as  well  to 
Jeem  credulous  when  people  take  pains  to 
deceive  you,  and  fo  when  they  are  by,  I 
appear  all  faith  and  trull;  but  to  fpeak 
honeftly,  my  own  private  opinion  is,  that 
they  went  for  no  other  purpofe  than — to  go 
to  the  Opera! — Strange  that  two  rational 
creatures  mould  travel  fo  many  miles 
upon  fuch  an  errand  !  So  it  is,  however? 
and  to  the  Opera  they  both  haftened  the 
very  fir  ft  night  of  their  arrival. 

"  There  is  a  mild  and  gentle  being  in 
the  wot  Id,  whom  you  have  occasionally 
heard  me  mention  by  the  name  of  Claren- 
tine  Delmington.whOjnot  an  hundred  years 
ago,  was  an  objecl  of  nearly  equal  adora- 
tion to  both  thefe  operatical  adventurers. 
With  this  fair  creature,  this  perfect  fern- 
blance  of  white-robed  innocence —  {'peeking 
foft  and  fmiling  fweet — they  met,  on  their 
way  to  fome  room  or  other  adjoining  to 
the  theatre.     Their  feelings  upon  the  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  were  rather  awkward,  fince,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  emotion  which  her  fudden 
appearance  excited,  they  had  the  pangs  of 
envy  to  contend  with  ;  for  this  lovely  dam» 
felj  fo  relentlefs  and  fo  inexorable  unto 
them,  was  leaning,  with  looks  of  cordial 
fatisfa&ion,  upon  the  arm  of  another  man, 
which  other  man  they  had  but  too  much 
reafon  to  fufpe£t  was  their  favoured  fuc- 
ceflbr  ! 

«  O,  what  a  treat  it  would  have  been 
to  me  to  have  feen  this  matchlefs  trium- 
virate at  the  moment  their  eyes  firft  met ! 
J  except  poor  Edgar,  however;  it  would 
have  given  me  nothing  but  concern  to 
have  witneffed  the  pain  which  he*  I  doubt 
not,,  felt:  but  as  for  MefTrs.  Eltham  and 
Somerfet,  their  countenances  I  think  muft 
have  been  delightful.  To  have  pitied 
either  would  have  been  a  farce  ;  one  was 
upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  the  chofen 
miftrefs  of  his  heart— and  the  other,  we 
muft  all  allow,  was  in  a  yet  more  enviable 
fituation,  being  engaged  to  fuch  aphcenix 
as  your  Sophia.  Befides,  Eltham,  when 
he  mentioned  the  circumftance,  did  it 
with  an  air  fo  eafy  and  unembarrafled, 
that  I  venture  to  flatter  myfelf  it  made 
but  little  imprelTibn  upon  his  mind  :    he 

met 
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met  me  not  afterwards  with  one  atom  left 
vivacity  or  good  humour,  and  appears  not 
in  the  flighted  degree  more  thoughtful  or 
more  depreffed.  a  11  therefore  that  his 
afpeft  teftified,  I  imagine,  was  furprife, 
mixed  perhaps  with  a  trifling  expreflion 
of  offended  felf-confequence.  The  poor 
gentleman  is  ftill  a  little  fplenetic,  I  afiurc 
you,  when  that  horrible  word  rejection 
comes  acrofs  his  mind !  How  foon  he 
means  cordially  to  forgive  you  I  know 
not ;  he  feems  more  difpofed  towards  it,, 
however,  than  I  once  thought  he  ever 
would  be ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes,  that  when  we  all  meet  I  fhall 
perfuade  him  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
afk  you  to  be  friends  with  him;  pray  do 
not  refufe  him,  if  vou  ftill  mean  to  con- 
tinue friends  with  me, 

«'  As  for  Edgar  (who,  by  the  way,  my 
mother  has  no  fufpicion  of  your  having 
feen)  he  never  fpeaks  of  you  without  the 
extremeft  veneration  and  gratitude.  We 
have  had  a  long  conference  together  con- 
cerning you,  and  he  tells  me  that  your  be- 
haviour to  him  was  trulv  that  of  an  angel! 
Deareft  girl,  how  do  I  love  you  for  your 
fweetnefs   and  fympathy  to  this    beft   of 

brothers  ! 
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brothers!  It  has  calmed  his  agitated 
mind,  and  been  balm  to  his  wounded 
heart.  You  have  promifed  him,  he  fays, 
your  future  friendship,  your  fifterly  friend- 
ship; you  wept  over  the  too  faithful  pic- 
ture he  drew  of  his  long  fufferings;  you 
fpoke  peace  and  affe£tion  to  him — and 
with  the  kindeft  advice,  uttered  the  moft 
benevolent  good  wifhes!  ExceHent  and 
confiderate  Clarentine  !  never  can  1  fuffi- 
ciently  thank  you  for  a  foftnefs  fo  well 
timed,  a  tendernefs  that  has  been  fo  be- 
neficial !  N 
"  Rejoicing  that  this  firft  meeting  is 
over,  he  now  affures  me,  that,  although 
he  never  can  fee  you  with  indifference, 
he  fhall  henceforward  fee  you  without 
anyofthofe  tumultuous  fenfations  which 
at  that  moment  fo  nearly  overpowered 
him.  I  fincerely  hope  his  prediction  will 
be  verified  ;  but,  meanwhile,  cannot  help 
feeling  rather  difpofed  to  bear  him  a  little 
malice  for  having  hitherto  fo  completely 
deceived  me :  I  really  thought  him  tho- 
roughly recovered,  for  his  behaviour  to. 
Lady  Julia  this  whole  winter  has  uniform- 
ly been  fo  attentive,  her  own  gentlenefs 
leads  him  always  to  addrefs  her  with  fuch 

foftnefsj 
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foftnefs,  and  he  feels  for  her,  I  am  con— 
vinced,  fo  much  intereft  and  regard,  that 
it  feemed  to  me  impoffible  he  mould  at 
the  fame  time  harbour  fuch  an  ardent  af- 
fection for  another  obje£t.  I  fuppofe, 
however,  his  heart  is  very  capacious  as 
well  as  Mr.  Eltham's;  I  am  certain,  at 
leaft,  it  is  very  difficult  to  read. 

"  I  fay  nothing  to  you,  my  beloved 
Clarentine,  of  the  letter  my  mother  lately 
received  from  Mr.  Somerfet.  The  idea 
of  next  Tuefday  puts  me  in  fuch  a 
fright  for  myfelf,  ]  have  no  courage  to 
fpeak  of  the  approaching  fright  which 
likewife  awaits  you.  Lady  Julia  is  fo 
generous  as  to  laugh  at  my  difmay  ;  her 
own  turn,  however,  will  come  next 
September,  and  then  I  hope  to  have 
gained  fpirits  to  retaliate  the  favour  in 
kind. 

"  Mrs.  Harrington  has  at  length 
vouchfafed  to  anfwer  my  mother's  letter, 
and  to  anfwer  it,  alfo,  with  far  greater 
civility  to  our  friend  Eltham  than  I  ex- 
pected. His  near  relationship  to  Lord  Wel- 
wyn,  whofe  title  (lie  refpecls  infinitely  more 
than  his  character;  and  his  fplendid  fortune, 
which  beyond  even  title  itfelf  ihe  re- 
veres. 
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veres,  induce  her  to  filence  every  ob- 
jeaion  ih-e  would  otherwife,  I  am  per- 
suaded, make  to  the  man  himfelf,  and 
courteoufly  to  congratulate  my  mother 
upon  Sophia's  gco  '  luck. 

«  Where  (hall  you  be,  deareft  Claren- 
tine,  the  eighth  of  next  month  ?  On  that 
day  we  all   expeQ  to  be  in  town,  Lord 
Welwyn  having  confented,  at  his  daugh- 
ter's earned  requeft  and  mine,  to  fet  out 
at  the   fame  time  Mr.  Eltham  and  I  do. 
Impatient  as  I  fhall  be  to  fee  you,  let  me 
hope  you  will  not,  before  then,  have  left 
the, neighbourhood  of  London  to  ramble 
to  any  very  formidable  diftance  with  your 
new  pilot  -.  tell  him   I    fhall  be  extremely 
angry   with   him   if  he   fleers   his  lovely 
prize  into  any  remote  harbour,  and  that 
he  may    exped  a   whole  fleet  to  be  font 
after  him  to  win  her  back  again. 

"  Do  I  talk  good  feaman's  language  ? 
Alk  him,  dear  C  larentine,  and  when  he 
has  anfwered  you,  call  your  eyes  once 
more  upon  this  paper,  and  give  me  due 
credit  for  the  Sincerity  with  which  I  fub.- 

fcribe  myfelf, 

"  Your's,  moft  afFcftionately, 
"  And  truly, 

"   S.  Delmington." 
Previous 
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Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  It 
had  been  agreed  between  Ciarentine  and 
Somerfet,  that  immediately  on  their  mar- 
riage they  mould  go  down  to  his  feat  in 
Northamptonfhire.  This  plan  they  ftill 
adhered  to,  determining,  however,  to 
make  their  abfence  much  fhorter  than 
was  originally  intended,  for  the  pleafure 
of  meeting  fooner  with  the  friends  whom 
they  expected,  and  on  whofe  account 
they  now  decided  to  haften  back  to  town 
before  the  expiration  of  a  week. 

Their  deliberation  upon  this  fubjeQ  was 
fcarcely  concluded,  when  Mifs  Barclay 
entered,  followed  by  one  of  the  maids, 
who,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  her  face, 
delivered  to  Ciarentine  a  card  faying* 
"  Mrs.  Manners'  footman,  Mifs,  has  juft 
brought  that  for  you." 

Ciarentine,  wondering  at  her  rifibility, 
held  out  her  hand  for  it,  and  read  aloud — 

Mrs.  Manners, 

At  Home, 

Thurfday,  March  4th, 

9  o'clock. 

"  At  home  ?"  repeated  the  unpra&ifed 
Ciarentine,  "  and  what  then  ?" 

«  Lord;' 
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«  Lord,"  exclaimed  Mifs  Barclay,  con- 
/temptuoufly,  "  don't  you  underftand  what 
then  ?  Why,  fhe  means  to  invite  you  to 
fome  party,  on  Thurfday." 

"  Ay,  Mifs,  it's  true  enough,"  cried 
the  maid,  who,  accuftomed  to  be  treated 
by  Mifs  Barclay  with  extreme  familiarity, 
made  no  fcruple,  when  fhe  was  prefent, 
of  behaving  with  equal  freedom  herfelf, 
"  for  I  afked  the  fervant  about  it,  and  he 
told  me  Madam  was  to  have  a  grand  rout 
that  day.  For  my  part,  I  thought,  may- 
be fhe  had  been  to  have  come  here,  and 
fo,  not  being  well,  had  fent  you  that,  to 
let  you  know  fhe  fhould  flay  at  home." 
,  Then,  dill  laughing  heartily  at  my  odd 
conceit ',  fhe  left  the  room. 

Clarentine  now  turning  to  Somerfet, 
faid — cc  1  am  afhamed  of  betraying  fuch 
ruftic  ignorance,  but  do  pray  tell  me,  is 
this  really  meant  as  an  invitation  ?" 
"  Yes,  really,"  anfwered  he,  fmiling. 
"  And  are  the  guefts  never  told  what 
they  are  invited  to  i  Whether  to  a  ball,  a 
card  party,  or  a  concert :" 

"  Dear,    no;"     cried     Mifs    Barclay, 
"  its  taken  for  granted  one  hears  all  that 

before 
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before  one  goes,  among  one's   acquaint- 
ance." 

"  But  what,"  refumed  Clarentine, 
"  are  thofe  to  do,  who  like  me  have  no 
acquaintance  :" 

"  Why  take  their  chance,  and  prepare 
themfelves  accordingly." 

"  How  prepare  themfelves  ?'' 
"  Lord,  why  by  carrying  money  in 
their  pockets  that  they  may  be  readv  to 
play  if  afked,  and  by  putting  on  light  fhoes 
that  they  may  be  equally  ready  to  dance." 
"  Thank  you,"  cried  Clarentine,  bow- 
ing, "  thefe  inftruftions  may  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  tome." 

"  You  mean  to  go,  then  r"  faid  Somer- 
fet. 

"  If  I  knew  any  lady  I  could  go  withy 
I  mould  certainly ." 

"  Oh,  if  it  depends  only  upon  that," 
cried  Mifs  Barclay,  "  /  fhould  like  to  ac- 
company you  of  all  things." 

Clarentine  looked  a  little  difconcerted, 
and  Somerfet  haftily  rifing,  walked  to  the 
chimney. 

•  Mifs  Barclay  thus  went  on — "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Mifs  Delmington,  you  have 
but  to  write  a  bit  of  a  note  to  Mifs  Man- 
ners to  fay  there's  a  young  lady  lives  with 

you 
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you  who  wifhes  to  be  of  your  party,  and 
Captain  Somerfet  can  fend  it  to  her  when 
he  goes  back  to  town." 

"  My  dear  Mifs  Barclay,"  faid  Cla- 
rentine,  mildly,  "  you  would  not  wifh  I 
am  fure,  any  more  than  myfelf,  to  make 
your  appearance  at  a  great  aflembly,  fuch 
as  I  prefume  this  will  be,  without  fome 
married  lady  ?" 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Denbigh  may  have 
been  invited;  I  11  ftep  to  her  houfe  and 
afk  her." 

Then  without  waiting  for  that  encou- 
ragement fhe  faw  it  was  hopelefs  to  expect, 
flie  ran  up-ftairs  for  her  cloak,  and  fet 
out  alone  for  Mrs.  Denbigh's. 

Clarentine  and  Somerfet  remained, 
after  (he  was  gone,  looking^  at  each  other 
for  fome  minutes  in  filent,  yet  half  laugh- 
ing amazement,  at  an  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  a  forwr.rdnefs  at  once  fo  con- 
ceited.and  fo  vulvar. 

Somerfet  was  the  firft  who  at  length 
fpoke — 

"   Let  not  this  ftrange  propofal  diftrefs 

you,  my    Clarentine,"    faid   he,   "  I  (hall 

fee  Manners  this  evening,  and  will   com- 

million  him  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  his  mother 

!:r  and 
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and  fitter,  and  prepare  them  toexpeft  your 
intruding  companion." 

"  Wait,  however,  till  fhe  returns,"  faid 
Clarentine,  "  perhaps  Mrs.  Denbigh  may 
not  be  going,  and  then  I  mail  have  an 
excellent  excufe  for  declining  the  invita- 
tion myfelf." 

In  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mifs 
Barclay  came  back,  calling  out  trium- 
phantly as  fhe  opened  the  parlour  door — 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Denbigh  is  afked,  fure 
enough,  and  means  to  go;  fo  now  there- 
fore, Mifs  Delmington,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  write  the  note  I  told  you  of. 
Let  me  confider,"  added  fhe,  fitting  down 
and  looking  very  thoughtful,  "  next 
Thurfday,  isn't  it?  Ay,  I  fhall  have  time 
enough  to  get  my  new  gown  made,  and 
Hannah  Gibfon  promifed  to  pin  me  up  a 
cap  whenever  \  wanted  one." 

"  And  who  is  Hannah  Gibfon?"  en- 
quired Clarentine. 

"  Why,  fhe  was  a  fchool-fellowof  mine, 
but  her  father  died  about  a  year  ago,  and 
left  her  fo  poor,  fhe  has  bound  herfelf 
'prentice  to  a  milliner  in  Cranbourn  alley. 
You  can't  imagine  what  tafly  caps  I  nave 
feen  of  her  making ;  all  thofe  that  are 
6  hung 
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hung  in  the  fhop  window  are  moftly  what 
flie  did  up,  and  every  body  admires  them 
exceffively.  If  you  like,  I'll  afk  her  to 
contrive  one  for  you." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  faid  Cla- 
rentine,  fmiling,  "  but  I  beg  you  will  not 
trouble  her."  ' 

"  Dear,  file's  very  good-natured,  and 
would  think  it  no  trouble,  I  dare  fay; 
however,  we  have  time  enough  to  think 
about  that — do  you  write  the  note  now." 

"  There  is  no  neceffity  to  write  at  all ; 
Mr.  Somerfet  has  undertaken  to  carry  a 
verbal  meffage  to  town,  which  will  do 
quite  as  well." 

Mifs  Barclay,  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  then  left  them,  and  flew 
to  the  head  of  the  kitchen  flairs  to  order 
one  of  the  maids  to  run  immediately  for 
the  mantua-maker. 

Somerfet,  who  could  not  help  being 
amufed  by  the  whole  affair,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  obliging  offer  that  had  been 
made  to  Clarentine  of  applying  in  her  be- 
half to  the  ingenious  Hannah  Gibfon, 
ftaid  only  to  remonftrate  with  her  upon 
having  rejected  fuch  affiftance,  and  mount- 

vol.  in.  M  ing 
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ing  his  horfe,  which  at  that  moment  was 
brought  to  the  door,  rode  back  to  town. 

During  breakfaft  the  next  morning, 
Clajrentine  received  a  very  polite  note 
from  "Mrs.  and  Mifs  Manners,  expreflive 
of  the  pleafure  it  would  give  them  to  fee 
her  friend,  and  inclofing  for  her  a  card 
fimilar  to  the  one  that  had  been  fent  the 
day  before,  which  they  requefted  fhe 
would  deliver  in  their  names. 

Mifs  Barclay,  whofe  rage  to  be  intro- 
duced into  fafhionable  fociety  was  as  un- 
bounded as  her  qualifications  to  fliine  in 
it  were  deficient,  received  this  invitation 
with  equal  pride  and  rapture.  In  her  own 
opinion  fecure  henceforward  "of  moving 
only  in  the  molt  elegant  circles,  fhe  enjoyed 
already  in  anticipation  the  envy  which 
amongft  her  lefs  fortunate  acquaintance 
fhe  mould  excite,  and  the  wonder  which  fhe 
doubted  not  to  infpire :  even  the  tafty 
Hannah  Gibfon  fhe  now  began  to  think 
unworthy  of  the  honour  of  adorning  her; 
and  recollecting  accidentally  to  have 
iieard  the  fafhions  of  Cranbourn-Alley  a 
little  derided,  refolved  to  befpeak  every 
part  of  her  head-drefs  upon  this 'im- 
portant occafion  from  the  more  modifh 
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magazines  that  fo  abundantly  fupply  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taviftock-ftreet. 

With  this  determination,  as  foon  as 
breakfaft  was  over,  fhe  walked  alone  to 
town,  carrying  with  her,  in  addition  to 
what  remained  of  her  own  allowance,  a 
painfully-extorted  half-guinea,  the  reluc- 
tant produce  of  her  mother's  bounty. 

On  her  return,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  was  announced,  not  finding 
Clarentine  in  the  parlour,  fhe  ran  up  to 
her  room  to  impart  to  her  the  fuccefs  of 
her  expedition. 

"  Lord,  how  comfortable  you  are  fit- 
ting here,"  cried  fhe,  as  fhe  flung  open  the 
door — "  as  for  me,  I  hav'n't  a  leg  to 
(land  upon;  I  do  believe  I  hav'n't  walked 
lefs  than  eight  miles  :  I  have  made  fome 
excellent  bargains,  however,  and  have 
bought  the  fweetefl  necklace  and  ear- 
rings you  ever  faw  !  Only  look,"  added 
fhe,  taking  a  little  box  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  eagerly  difplayingits  contents,  "  what 
a  beautiful  colour  thefe  beads  are  ;  I  gpt 
them  next  door  to  where  I  went  about  mv 
cap  ;— do  you  like  them  ?" 

"   I    dare   fay,"    anfwercd    Clarentine 
evafiyely,  »  they  will  be  very  much  ad- 
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mired;  "but  what  fuccefs  had  you  with  re- 
gard to  your  cap  ?" 

"  O  dear,  I  did'n't  buy  any,  for  they 
told  me  it  would  be  much  better  to  chufe 
fomething  that  I  could  pin  onmyfelf  in  the 
way  of  a  fancy  turban;  fo  I  fixed  upon  a 
fpangled  gauze,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to 
have  fome  very  fmart  ornaments  fent 
home  to  wear  with  it." 

Clarentine  was  beginning  to  congratu- 
late her  upon  having  been  able  fo  well  to 
fuit  her  tafte,  when  haftily  interrupting 
her,  Mifs  Barclay  faid,  "  now  I  know  you 
mult  have  bought  a  great  many  new  things 
againft  your  wedding  ;  do  let  me  fee  fome 
of  them: — what  do  you  intend  to  be 
married  in  ':" 

li  Indeed,"  faid  Clarentine,  colouring 
and  half  fmiling — "I  have  not  yet  thought 
about  it." 

"  No  ? — well,  that's  the  oddeft  thing  I 
«ver  heard  of! — In  your  place  I  mould 
already  have  fettled  every  individual  ar- 
ticle I  meant  to  wear;  to  be  fure,  how- 
ever, you  intend  to  go  to  church  in 
white  r" 

To  this,  Clarentine,  not  very  defirous 
©f  dwelling  upon  the  fubjeft,  made  fome 
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flight,  carelefs  anfwer,  and  then  added — 
*'  Did  you  fee  any  body  in  town  whom' 
you  knew  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  faw  Mrs.  Hertford  driving  at 
an  immenfe  rate  along  Pail-Mall  in  a  dafh- 
ing  new  chariot:  1  wonder  whofe  it  was, 
and  why  flie  neve*  let  me  know  fhe  was 
come  home." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Clarentine,  "  there  is 
no  chance,  I  hope,  of  her  making  any 
advances  towards  a  renewal  of  her  former 
intimacy  in  this  houfe,  whilft  Somerfet 
Vifits  at  it  fo  often,  and  I  continue  to  in- 
habit it." 

They  were  now  called  down  to  dinner, 
and  an  end  was  put  for  that  time  to  Mil's- 
Barclay's  interrogations. 

The  next,  day,  however,  Clarentine  had 
all  the  fatigue  to  undergo  of  examining 
and  praifingthe  taftelefs  finery  fhe  had 
befpoke,  and  which  (confiding  of  gaudy 
ribbons,  fhewy  flowers,  and  coloured 
gauzes)  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  cf  the  im- 
patient expe&ant.  early  in  the  courfe  of  the 
morning.  Her  difcourfe,  throughout  the 
whole  afternoon,  turned  upon  nothing  but 
the  moll  falhionable  method  of  arranging 
lhefe  various  decorations;  and  fo  com- 

M  3  pletely  . 
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pletelydidfhe  even  furfeither  motherupon 
the  fubject,  indifferent  as  (he  generally  was 
to  what  was  palling,  that,  at  length,  exerting 
an  unufual  degree  of  authority,  (lie  called 
the  maid,  and  infpiteof  all  Mil's  Lucy's  in- 
dignant remonftrances,  very  peremptorily 
ordered  her  to  bundle  all  the  tazvd-y  trum- 
pery into  a  band-box  together,  and  haft 
with  it  up  flairs  directly. 

Difasjreeable  to  Clarcntine  as  were 
thefe  contentions,  it  was  yet  a  relief  to 
her  upon  the  prefent  occafion  to  be  ex- 
empted from  any  further  confutations; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  a  few  minutes  after  the 
removal  took  place,  Somerfet  appeared 
at  the  gate,  and  entered  the  houfe. 
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THE  hour  at  length  arrived  fo  ardently 
defired  by  Mils  Barclay,  and  to  gladly 
hailed  by  Clarentine  likewife,  (who,  fick- 
ened  of  the  very  name  of  an  afiembly,  was 
anxious  to  have  it  over)  when  they  were 
informed  the  carriage  was  at  the  door 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  Albemarle- 
ftreet;  they  {topped  for  Mrs.  Denbigh  in- 
their  way,  and  then  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  town. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mrs.  Manners',  So- 
merfet,  hearing  their  names  announced, 
haftened  out  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of 
the  ftairs;  he  reproached  them  for  being 
fo  late  (it  was  then  confiderably  pad  ten 
o'clock},  and  directing  them  where  to  find 
Mifs  Manners,  after  they  had  fpoken  to 
her  mother  at  the  door,  followed  them 
acrofs  the  room. 

The  reception  that  was  given  to  Mifs 

Barclay  in  favour  of  theperfons  ihe  came 
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with,  was  extremely  polite,  and  did  ho- 
nour to  the  confiderate  good-nature  with 
which  Somerfet  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
prepare  them  for  her  introduction:  the 
flaunting  Ihewinefs  of  her  drefs  however, 
^particularly  when  contralled  with  that 
of  her  companion  which  was  all  fimplicity, 
appeared  among  the  young  people  who 
furrounded  Mils  Manners  to  excite  a 
mixture  of  furprife  and  ridicule.  Some 
fh rugged  their  fhoulders  with  an  air  of 
cold  contempt,  whilft  others,  after  flaring 
at  her  from  head  to  foot  with  the  mod 
itedfaft  curiofity,  turned  upon  their  heel 
with  a  half-ftified  laugh,  and  tripped 
away  to  communicate  their  farcaftic  ob- 
fervations_to  a  different  party. 

To  all  this,  fortunately  for  her,  Mifs 
Barclay,  at  the  height  of  her  ambition, 
felf-fatisfied  and  elated,  was  totally  in- 
fenfible  :  carelefs.  what  the  women  thought 
of  her,  flie  fcarcely  noticed  any  of  them; 
but  at  the  approach  of  every  frefli  gen- 
tleman who  addreffed  Somerfet,  her 
heart  fluttered,  her  face  affumed  a  com- 
placent fmile,  and  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
attention  fhe  inftantly  began  a  giggling 
fort    of    converfation     with    Clarentine, 

which  * 
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which  lafted,  with  an  affe&ation  of  infan- 
tine vivacity,  till,  one  by  one,  they  again 
retreated,  and  fhe  was  left  only  with  the 
ladies. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Denbigh,  feeing  them 
provided  with  feats  and  peculiarly  at- 
tended to  by  Mifs  Manners,  who  Rationed 
next  to  Clarentine  fcarceiy  fpoke  to  any 
one  elfe,  confented,  after  fome  time,  to 
fit  down  to  cards,  and  had  jult  left  them1 
for  that  purpofe,  when  Mr.  Lea,  fmiling. 
and  bowing  with  all  his  wonted  cour- 
teoufnefs,  approached  them — 

"  This  animal,"  faid  Mifs  Manners,  in* 
a  hafty  whifper  to  Clarentine  as  he  ad- 
vanced,   "  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
marry    fince   you    faw  him  :    I    long  to 
know  which  is  his  wife." 

Then  turning  to  him — "  How  do  you 
do,  my  dear  Sir  ?"  cried  fhe ;  "  I  hope 
you  have  brought  Mrs.  Lea  with  you  ?  In 
what  part  of  the  room  am  I  look  for  her  r" 

Mr.  Lea,  in  anfwer  to  this,  touched  a 
lady's  elbow,  who,  with  her  back  towards 
them,  was  converfmg  with  a  group  of 
gentlemen  at'  fome  diftance,  and  on  her 
turning  half  round  faid,  "  My  dear,  allow 
me3  this  is  Mifs  Manners,"  and  taking 
.  M  5  her 
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her  hand,  he  drew  her  towards  them,  and 
in  the  perfon  of  his  wife,  difcovered  to 
the  half-petrified  Clarentine,  and  the  no 
lefs  wondering  Mifs  Barclay,  the  form 
and  features  of  Mrs,  Hertford! 

"  lord!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  abruptly 
addrefiing  her,  "  is  it  you  ?  Well,  to  be 
fure  you  have  got  over  your  difappoint- 
ment  pretty  quick!  How  long  have  you 
been  married  ?  and  when  did  you  come 
to  town?" 

Mrs.  Hertford,  or  rather  Mrs  Lea, 
coloured,  but  made  no  anfwer,  to  thofe 
blunt  enquiries,  contenting  herfelf,  after 
a  formal  curtfey,  to  Mifs  Manners,  who 
had  rifen  at  her  approach,  to  beftow  upon 
her  late  confident  a  flight  inclination  of 
the  head;  and  then  moving  away  again, 
lhe  renewed  the  converfation  her  huf- 
band  had  interrupted. 

"  Do  you  know  the  lady  ?"  faid  Mifs 
Manners  in  a  low  voice  to  Lucy — 

"  Dear,  yes,  Madam,  I  have  known 
her  ever  fo  long,  and  I  can't  imagine  why 
Ihe  would  not  fpeak  to  me;  its  very  im- 
pertinent, I  muft  fay,  and  I  have  a 
monftrous  mind  to  go  and  have  a  little 
converfation  with  her  about  it." 

«f  No, 
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"  No,  no,"  cried  Clarentine-— «  for 
Heaven  fake  do  not  think  of  it!" 

"  What  is  it  againft  which  Mifs  Del- 
roington  is  fo  earneftly  remonftrating ■?" 
faid  Mr.  Manners,  who  with  Somerfet 
juft  then  walked  up  to  them. 

Clarentine,  terrified,  left,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Lea  who  ftill  kept  his  poll 
near  them,  Mifs  Barclay  fhould  blunder 
out  any  untimely  explanation,  was  upon 
the  point  of  entreating  her  in  a  low  voice 
to  be  careful  of  what  fhe  faid,  when  fhe 
faw  her  fuddenly  ftart  up,  and  as  Mrs. 
Lea  was  crofting  the  room  to  fit  down* 
follow,  and  place  herfelf  next  her. 

Mifs  Manners  laughed,  and  leaning 
towards  Clarentine  faid,  "  is  your  friend 
going  to  quarrel  with  the  poor  bride?" 

"  I  hope  not;  but  indeed  it's  very  pof- 
fible;  let  me  entreat  you  to  go  with  me 
into  the  next  room,  for  I  could  not  bear 
$0  witriefs  any  fcene  of  that  fort." 

*'  Dear!  as  I  know  fo  little  of  either  of 
the  parties,  fuch  a  battle  would  entertain 
me  extremely :  however,  I'll  go  where- 
cver  you  like." 

So  faying  fhe  arofe,  and  arm  in  arm 

they  walked  into  the  adjoining  apartment. 
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Somerfet  and  his  friend  followed  them, 
and  the  former  feizing  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  fpeaking  to  Clarentine  unheard, 
faid,  with  fome  anxiety — 

"  What  drove  you  hither  with  fuch 
precipitation  ?" 

She  explained  to  him  as  briefly  as  me 
could  her  reafom,  and  then  afked  him 
whether  he  had  yet  feen  or  fpoken  to  Mrs. 
Lea  herfelf  ?— 

"  No,"  anfwered  he  gravely,  "  nor  do 
I  wim  it." 

Mifs  Manners  now  addrefling  her 
"brother  faid,  "  Have  you  been  prefented 
to  Mr.  Lea  s  pretty  wife  ?" 

"  Yes;  the  happy  bridegroom  did  me 
that  honour  yefterday  :  I  met  him  whilft 
I  was  riding  out,  and  he  inlifted  upon 
my  going  home  with  him  folely  for  that 
purpofe. 

«  Well  ?"— 

"  Well — I  beheld,  admired,  bowed 
and  retreated." — 

"  Did  not  you  like  her  then  ?" 

"  /  had  more  reafon  to  like  her  than 
her  poor  cringing  booby  of  a  mate,  for 
at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  treated  him  with 
the  moil  ineffable  contempt,  fhe  behaved 

to 
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to  me  with  the  utmoft  fweetnefs  and  com- 
placency." 

"  With  contempt  already!"  cried  Mifs 
Manners — "  Good  God,  then,  why  did 
fhe  marry  him  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lea,"  anfwered  her  brother, 
drily,  "  is  worth  1200I.  per  annum." 

"  And  was  that  the  beft  reafon  fhe  had 
for  accepting  him j"' 

"  Draw  your  own  inferences  from  what 
you  have  heard,"  replied  he ;  and  turning 
away,  he  walked  up  to  another  party. — 

To  Clarentine-'s  infinite  joy,  Mifs  Bar- 
clay rejoined  them  no  more  till  Mrs, 
Denbigh's  game  broke  up,  and  Somerfet's 
carriage,  in  which  they  were  to  return, 
was  announced. 

In  their  way  to  the  outward  room, 
whilft  Mrs.  Denbigh  ftoppeda  few  minutes 
to  take  leave  of  fome  ladies  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, Clarentine  again  perceived 
Mrs.  Lea  feated  near  the  place  where 
they  were  {landing :  me  purpofely 
avoided  looking  towards  her,  but  hear- 
ing her  own  name  mentioned,  could  not, 
with  equal  forbearance,  refift  giving 
fome  attention  to  what  was  paffing. 

The 
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The  perfon  to  whom  fhe  was  fpeaking. 
was  a  young  man,  who,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Clarentine,  feemed  to  have 
been  earneftly  enquiring  who  fhe  was — 

"  Whatever  fhe  is  now  matters  very 
little,"  anfwered  Mrs.  Lea,  in  a  half 
whifper,  "  fince  her  rank  and  fituation 
will  in  a  few  days  be  entirely  changed." 
c<  Is  fhe,  then,  going  to  be  married  ?" 
"  Yes;  fhe  forms  a  brilliant  con- 
nection with  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
whom,  after  ufing  extremely  ill  for  many 
months,  fhe  at  length,  in  the  failure  of 
two  others,  (a  young  Baronet,  and  the 
nephew  of  an  Earl,)  condefcends  to 
accept  " 

"  She's  a  beautiful  creature." 
"  Yes,  a  pretty  fort  of  a  girl,  fomewhat 
haughty  and  vain,  however,  but  you 
animals  contribute  to  fpoil  all  thefe  rural 
beauties  by  your  unbounded  flattery  j  they 
are  not  ufed  to  fuch  fine  things,  poor 
fouls,  when  they  firft  creep  out  of  their 
caves,  and  if  you  had  any  mercy  you 
would  moderate  the  dofes  a  little,  and  be 
content  to  turn  their  heads  by  degrees, 
rather  than  fet  them  a  fpinning  all  at  once ! 
As  for  little  Delmington,  her  hopes  were 

raifed 
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raifed  fo  high  when  fhe  firft:  left  her 
native  wilds,  that  it's  ten  to  one  if  fhe 
does  not  actually  give  herfelf  great  credit 
for  having  had  the  humility  to  ftoop  to 
any  thing  under  a  Duchefs's  title  !  Thefe 
mifles  all  come  flocking  up  to  town  with 
Lady  Coventry's  fuccefs  in  their  heads, 
and  while  their  milkmaid-bloom  lafts, 
feel  fo  fecure  of  triumph,  that  they  negleci 
or  mifmanage,  the  firft  three  months,  more 
fplendid  opportunities  than  they  ever 
obtain  afterwards  with  the  belt  laid  plans 
in  the  world." 

"  Who  is  it  fhe  marries?" 

"  Do  you  know  Captain  Somerfet  ?" 

"  No." 

"  That's  him  (landing  yonder  with  Mr. 
Manners  — He's  what  grave  and  fage 
people  call  a  worthy,  good  creature,  and 
what  I  call  a  fine  young  man,  very  eafy 
to  be  duped  however,  very  credulous 
and  very  unfufpicious." 

«*  Is  that"  faid  Mrs.  Lea's  friend, 
with  a  fignificant  fmile,  "  what  the  lady 
particularly  requires?'' 

"  Exattly,"  anfwered  fhe — 

Though  Clarentine,  it  will  eafily  be 
fuppofedj    loft   many    fentences    of  this 

charitable 
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charitable  dialogue,  fhe  yet  heard 
enough  to  tinge  her  cheeks  with  the 
deeped  crimfon,  and  toirritate  her  fo  ex* 
tremely,  that  difdaining  herfelf  for  hav- 
ing liftened  to  fo  much,  {he  now  moved 
abruptly  towards  the  door,  and  waited 
there  alone  till  Mrs.  Denbigh  and  Mifs 
Barclay  were  ready  to  follow  her. 

During  their  ride  home,  Mrs,  Den- 
bigh being  fatigued,  and  Clarentine  in- 
dignantly meditating  upon  what  (he  had 
heard,  Mifs  Barclay  engrofled  the  con- 
verfation  almoft  exclufively. 

<*  Well,  I  declare,"  cried  fhe,  after 
they  had  proceeded  fome  way,  "  if  an 
angel  from  Heaven  had  come  down  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  told  me  Mrs.  Hertford 
could  ever  have  behaved  to  me  as  fhe 
did  this  evening,  could  ever  have  married 
fuch  a  fneaking,  mean,  difagreeable  look- 
ing wretch  as  that  nafty  little  Mr.  Lea,  I 
fhould  not  have  believed  it !  She  ufed  to 
take  fuch  pains  to  perfuade  me  of  her 
love  for  fomebody  elfe,  ufed  to  talk  fo 
difintereftedly  about  it,  make  fuch  fine 
parading  profeffions  of  regard  for  me— 
and  then,  all  at  once,  to  accept  fuch  an 
object  merely  for  his  money  ;  look  at  me 

as 
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as  if  /he  had  never  Teen  me  before,  and 
treat  me  with  fuch  pride  and  negligence  ! 
To  be  fure  it's  a  good  leilon — and  if  ever 
in  future  I  truft  quite  fo  much  to  people 
that  fpeak  me  fo  fair,  I  fhall  wonder!" 

"  1  am  amazed  to  hear  you  talk  of  her 
thus/'  cried  Mrs.  Denbigh;  "  I  faw  you 
fitting  together  and  apparently  converfmg 
fo  amicably,  that  I  concluded  you  were 
upon  the  beft  terms  imaginable." 

"  No  fuch  thing,  though  I  can  affurc 
you,  fhe  was  cunning  enough  to  get  me 
to  return  to  her  every  one  of  her  letters 
before  me  went  to  Bath ;  and  fo  as  fhe  has 
now  loft  all  fear  of  me,  and  I  never  had 
any  reafon  to  fear  her,  we  fpoke  out  to 
one  another  pretty  plainly !  You  may 
believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  but  this  I  am 
fure  of — (he's  a  bad  woman,  and  as  artful 
and  fly  as  a  ferpent !" 

As  neither  Mrs.  Denbigh  nor  Claren- 
rentine  chofe  to  undertake  her  defence, 
Mifs  Barclay,  exulting  in  the  perfuafion 
that  fhe  had  carried  conviction  to  their 
minds,  and  been  the  firft  to  ftagger  their 
good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Lea,  went  on  in  the 
fame  (train  with  fuch  perfect  felf  compla- 
cency till  the  carriage  {topped,  that  fhort 
,  as 
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as  the  ride  had  appeared  to  her  whilft  thus 
employed,  fhe  could  fcarcely  believe  the 
coachman  had  driven  to  the  right  houfe. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

1  HE  following  day,  which  was  now  the 
only  one  that  remained  previous  to  the 
molt  important  one  of  Clarentine's  life,' 
Somerfet,  who  fpent  the  greateftpart  of  it 
at  Mr.  Lenham's,  being  alone  with  her 
towards  the  evening,  faid — 

(l  My  Clarentine,  I  have  been  re- 
flecting with  regret  upon  the  difficulties, 
which,  at  the  diftance  that  feparates  us, 
will  prevent  our  feeing  your  beloved 
Madame  d'Arzele  as  often  as  I  know  you 
would  wifh :  can  we  fix  upon  no  plan 
that  might  furmount  thefe  obflacles? 
would  it  be  impoflible  to  induce  her  to 
chufe  fome  habitation  nearer  to  our  own, 
neighbourhood  t" 

"  Attached  as  fhe  is,"  anfwered  Claren- 
tine, "  to  her  prefect 'chearful,  yet  quiet 
little  manfion,  I    fhould   think  it  almofl 

cruel. 
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cruel,  great  as  would  be  the  happinefs  I 
mould  derive  from  her  fociety,  to  draw 
her  from  it,  unlefs  I  knew  of  any  other 
we  could  recommend  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  one  me  would  quit." 

"  I  confefs,"  refumed  Somerfet,  "that 
at  this  moment  I  know  of  none  fuch  ;  but 
a  very  fhort  time  might  enable  me,  with 
diligence  and  activity,  to  difcover  one 
the  very  counterpart  of  that  flie  now 
refides  in  :  at  all  events,  we  could  with 
eafe  prevail  upon  her  to  fpend  a  few 
months  in  town  every  year,  by  means  of 
making  a  proportionate  addition  to  the 
little  income  my  generous  Clarentine  has 
hitherto  fpared  her,  and  which,  after  this 
day,  fhe  will  have  inverted  me  with  the 
right  of  encreafing." 

"Dear  and  noble  Somerfet!"  cried 
Clarentine,  holding  out  to  him  her  hand, 
the  tears  flatting  into  her  eyes — "  Who 
half  fo  generous,  fo  confiderate  as  your- 
felf!  We  will  difcufs  this  fubjecl:,  how- 
ever, juft  now,  no  further  :  I  owe  fo  much 
already  to  your  difinterefted  liberality, 
that  I  cannot  bear  at  prefent  any  ad- 
ditional weight  of  obligation.  When 
Lord  Welwyn  comes  to  town,  talk  the 

matter 
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matter  over  with  him;  it  is  right  that 
before  we  attempt  to  remove  from  him 
fuch  a  neighbour  he  mould  be  confulted  ; 
if  he  approves  your  plan,  we  will  then 
devife  together  the  means  of  obtaining, 
her  fan6lion  to  it." 

Somerfet,  fubfcribing  unhesitatingly  to 
this  decifion,  now  ftarted  a  different  topic, 
and  remained  with  her  till  a  late  hour, 
talking  over  a  variety  of  plans  relating  to 
their  future  way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Denbigh,  whofe 
attendance  Clarentine  herfelf  requefted,. 
fhe  was  accompanied  to  church  the  next 
morning,  at  that  young  lady's  own  pref- 
fing  folicitation,  by  Mifs  Barclay.  Mr. 
Manners  gave  her  away,  andthe  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Len~ 
ham;  after  which,  the  travelling  chaife 
that  had  waited  for  them  at  the  door  being 
Ordered  to  draw  up,  Somerfet  handed  her 
into  it,  and  inftantly  following  her,  they 
fet  out  immediately  for  Northamptonshire. 

On  the  enfuing  Tuefday,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  fummons,  they  returned  to  town, 
and,  driving  poll,  reached  Clifford  ftreet 
before  the  clofe  of  day.  Clarentine,. 
without  lofs  of  time,  dilpatched  a  note  to 

Sophia 
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Sophia  at  Mrs.  Germaine's,  apprizing  her 
of  their  arrival,  and  entreating  to  know 
when  fhe  could  fee  her. 

The  fervant  brought  her  back  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer : 

MRS.  SOMERSET. 

«  Come  to  me,  deareft  creature,  after 
breakfaft  to-morrow.  A  convenient  head- 
ach  will  keep-me  at  home,  and  alone,  the 
whole  morning,  as  Mrs.  Germaine  is  going 
about  the  town  with  Lady  Julia  and  Har- 
riet to  mew  fights,  and  Eltham  has  pro- 
mifed  to  be  of  their  party.  They  know 
nothing  of  your  return,  for  I  chufe  to 
have  you  entirely  to  myfelf  the  firft  three 
hours,  and  the  expe&ation  of  feeing  you 
might  make  them  all  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  ftay  at, home. 

"  1  write  this  in  horrid  hafte;  juft  ef- 
caped  from  a  drawing-room  full  of  aunts 
and  coufins,  who  have  made  my  ears  ring 
with  congratulations  till  they  have  almoft 
ftunned  me.     Adieu,  dear  Clarentine, 

"  S-.  E." 

Somerfet,  to  whom  Clarentine,  when 
fhe  had  read  it,  ihewed  this  note,  fmiled 
as  he  gave  it  back  into  her  hand,  and  faid, 

«  It 
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«s  It  is  fo  evident,  my  love,  your  pretty 
friend  wifhes  for  no  third  perfon  to  be 
prefent  on  your  firft  meeting,  that  I  fhall 
defer  my  vifit  to  her  till  evening,  and 
leave  you  to  make  your  own  at  what  hour 
fuits  you  beft  in  the  morning.  If  I  en- 
deavour, however,  when  you  return,  to 
draw  from  you  the  fecrets  of  fo  myfterious 
an  interview,  you  mult  not  be  furprifed : 
hufbands,  you  know,  are  privileged  to 
be  curious,  and  the  privacy  of  this  ap- 
pointment is  fuch  as  to  excite  my  curiofuy 
very  ftrongly." 

"  Are  you  aware,"  faid  Clarentine, 
with  equal  gaiety,  "  that  by  thus  remind- 
ing me  of  your  privileges  you  put  me 
upon  my  guard,  and  teach  me  the  necef- 
fity  of  being  cautious?  Whatever  I  may 
hear,  I  fhall  now  come  home  fo  well  pre- 
pared to  diffemble,  that  all  your  interro- 
gations will  be  ufelefs." 

At  one  o'clock  the  next  day  the  car- 
riage came  to  the  door,  and  Clarentine 
getting  into  it,  was  driven  to  the  houfe  of 
Mrs.  Gennaine,  in  Portland  Place. 

She  was  fhewn  up  flairs  on  her  arrival, 
and  left  an  inftant  alone  in  a  dreffing- 
room,  the  door  of  which,  however,  was  the 

next 
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next  moment  thrown  open,  and  Sophia, 
fparkling  with  joy  and  breathlefs  with  ea- 
gernefs,  flew  into  her  arms.  "  Who  (hall 
detain  me,"  cried  flie,  •"  when  fuch  a 
friend  as  this  is  here  ?  They  are  all  below 
ftill,  my  Clarentine ;  but  hearing  your 
carriage  flop,  before  the  fervant  could 
announce  you,  I  rufhed'from  them,  at 
the  hazard  of  breaking  my  neck,  to  fee 
and  to  .embrace  you.  There — do  you 
hear  ?  Harriet  is  now  fhrieking  after  me ! 
Begone,  dear  girl,"  added  fhe,  fpeaking 
from  the  landing  place,  "  I  told  you  be- 
fore I  could  not  go  with  you ;  I  am  en- 
gaged— I  am  bufy." 

Then  haftily  {hutting  the  door,  and  faf- 
teningthe  bolt,  fhe  returned  to  Claren- 
tine, and  drew  her  towards  a  fofa,  upon 
whieh  fhe  feated  herfelf  next  her* 

"  Since  you  are  thus  unwilling,  my  dear 
Sophia,"  faid  Clarentine,  apprehenfively, 
"  that  our  conference  fhould  be  inter- 
rupted, I  am  very  forry  I  came  fo  early. 
The  carriage  that  brought  me  will  infal- 
libly betray  us,  for  I  gave  no  orders  that 
it  fhould  drive  off,  and  the  party  below 
mull  fee  it  at  the  door. ' 

"Ono; 
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"Ono;  I  told  one  of  the  fervants,  as 
I  ran  through  the  hall,,  to  difmifs  it  di- 
rectly :  befides,  Eltham  is  gone  out  al- 
ready, and  he  would  have  been  the  only 
one  amongft  them  who  could  have  known 
the  livery." 

"  But  why  all  thefe  precautions,  So- 
phia? Why  fo  much  fecrecy  ?  Have  we 
any  thing  very  important  to  difcufs  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  I  don't  chufe  to 
make  you  popular  till  1  have  exhaufted 
all  my  ftore  of  family  anecdotes.  I  am 
my  own  miftrefs  now,  Clarentine,  or  the 
deuce  is  in  it!  and  as  long  as  I  can,  I  am 
determined  to  fave  you  the  mortification 
of  being  prefented  to  Mrs.  Germaine. 
Oh,  flie  is  the  mod  wearifome,  infipid 
perfon,  by  whom  the  world  was  ever  for- 
feited !  A  frolicking  Mrs.  Barclay  in 
higher  life,  without  half  her  vulgar  ori- 
ginality, however,  and  confequently  with- 
out any  of  her  coarfe  entertainment!  I 
am  amazed  how  Lord  Welwyn  could  fix 
upon  fuch  a  woman  to  be  the  guide  of 
Lady  Julia.  She  will  racket  the  poor 
girl  into  a  confumption  in  lefs  than  a 
month,  if  fhe  goes  on  as  fhe  has  begun." 
1  "  Have 
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"  Have  you,   then,  had  time  to  go  out 
much  already  ?" 

."  O  yes;   we   only    arrived  yefterday 
'morning,  and  fhe  dragged  us,  two  hours 
afterwards,  to  a  thoufand  different  fhops; 
made  a  large  party  for  the  evening  of  her's 
and    Eltham's    relations;    propofed    this 
pretty  expedition   for  to-day;  and  takes 
us  all  out  to  dinner,  and  then  to  tea  and 
cards,  to-morrow." 
"  Is  this  perturbed  lady  very  young  ?" 
*'  No;  an  emaciated,  antique  fkeleton, 
worn  out  with  diflip.ation  and  late  hours!" 
"  Deareft  girl,  what  a.comfortlefs  houfe 
for  you  to  refide  in  !   How  long  fhall  you 
be  here  ?" 

"  O,  as  fhort  a  time  as  poffible,  be  af- 
furcd.  Eltham  has  no  great  veneration 
for  his  amiable  aunt  any  more  than  myfelf, 
and  therefore  I  hope  we  fhall  get  out  of 
town  by  the  latter  end  of  May." 

"  Alas !  poor  Sophia  !  Are  you  then 
to  remain  with  her  near  three  months  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  fear  fo;  and,  what  is  worfe. 
in  thofe  three  months  fhe  will  have  given 
me  fuch  a  thorough  diftafte  to  London, 
that  I  fear  I  never  fhall  be  able  to  indure 


it  asrain !" 

o 
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"  Perhaps,"  faid  Clarentine,  fmiling, 
"  there  may  be  no  harm  in  that:  you  had 
at  one  time  formed  fuch  high  expectations 
of  it,  that,  had  they  been  all  realized, 
you  might  have  become  an  abfolute  Lady 
Townley." 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,"  re- 
turned Sophia — "  and  therefore,  if  you 
will  affift  me  with  a  few  philofophical  ar- 
guments, I  will  endeavour  to  reafon  my- 
felf  into  a  belief  that  my  being  configned 
to,  this  odious  old  flutterer  is  a  very  for- 
tunate circumftance." 

The  fubjeQ;  was  then  changed,  and 
Sophia,  with  her  accuftomed  animation 
and  good  humour,  was  beginning  to  afk 
a  thoufand  different  queftions  which  fhe 
fcarcely  gave  Clarentine  time  to  anfwer, 
when,  hearing  a  quick  ftep  upon  the 
flairs,  (lie  haftily  faid,  with  a  look  of  vex- 
ation— 

"  What  now,  I  wonder  ?  Will  thofe. 
creatures  linger  at  home  all  day  ?" 

As  fhe   fpoke,  fome  one  from  without 

attempting  to  turn  the  lock,  but  finding  it 

{aliened,  called  out  in  a  voice  which  they 

inftantly   knew   to  be   that  of  Eltham — - 

i  "  Sophia 
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"  Sophia — will  you  not  give  me  admit- 
tance ?" 

"  Yes;"  anfwered  flie,  moving  towards 
the  door — "  but  who  have  you  with  you  ? 
Are  the  ladies  gone  ?" 

"  They  are;  and  I  am  come  to  know 
why  you  did  not  accompany  them  :  pray 
don't  keep  me  Handing  here." 

"  No,  no — let  him  in  for  Heaven  fake  1" 
cried  Clarentine,  earneftly. 

Sophia  laughed,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
faid — "  Will  you  be  very  civil  to  him  if 
he  comes  in?" 

<s  Yes,  certainly  ?" 

t;  And  will  you,  Eltham,"  refumed  Ihe,. 
fpeaking  louder,  "  be  very  civil  to  my 
companion  if  I  allow  you  to  join  us?" 

*s  Your  companion  ? — Are  you  not 
alone,  then  ?" 

"  No;  I  have  an  exceeding  pretty  little 
French  milliner  fhut  up  with  me.  Shall 
you  like  to  fee  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes :  pretty  or  not  pretty,  open 
the  door  before  I  lofe  all  patience !" 

Sophia  did  fo ;  and  Eltham  haftily  en- 
tered, faying,  "  What  ridiculous  fabrica- 
tion"—but  ftarting  at  fight  of  Clarentine, 
he  flopped  fhort,  and  bowing  to  her  with 
N  2  an 
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an  air  of  mingled  gravity  and  furprife, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,"  cried  he, 
"  I  knew  not  that  you  were  here." 

';  Nor  did  I  intend,"  faid  Sophia,  "you 
Jhould  know  it;  I  had  a  great  many  things 
to  talk  over  with  her,  and  meant  to  have 
excluded  all  intruders  the  whole  morning: 
fince  you  toi^feen  her,  however,  I  infill 
upon  it,  Eltham,  that  you  once  for  all 
throw  afide  thofe  petrifying  Tormal  looks, 
and  fpeak  to  her  with  the  freedom  and 
chearfulnefs  of  an  old  acquaintance. — 
There,  go  and  wifli  her  joy  on  her  mar- 
riage, and  beg  her  to  return  the  compli- 


ment." 


Eltham,  who  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing, complied,  however,  with  the  beft 
grace  he  was  able,  and  taking  Clarentine's 
hand,  which  he  bowed  upon  as  he  fpoke, 
paid  his  compliments  to  her  in  terms 
equally  unaffe&ed  and  well-bred. 

"  This  is  as  it  mould  be,"  cried  So- 
phia, who,  with  looks  of  pleafure,  had 
attended  to  the  little  ceremony-  "  You 
have  acquitted  yourfelf  perfe£lly  well, 
Eltham,  and  I  now  give  you  notice  that 
whfllt  we  are  in  town,  this  dear  creature, 
as  often  as  I  can  prevail  upon  her  to  let  it 

be 
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be  lo,  is  to  make  one  in  all  our  parties, 
and  to  live  with  us  as  much  as  it  is  in  her 
power.  It  was  highly  necefFary,  there- 
fore, you  will  allow,  that  all  your  four 
faces  fhould  difappear,  and  that,  cordially 
and  fincerely,  you  fhould  fhake  hands, 
and  determine  to  meet  as  friends.  You 
know  the  old  ballad,  Eltham  ? 

"  Tom  loved  Mary  paffing  well, 
"  But  Mary  fhe  loved  Harry." 

Remember,  however,  that  in  future  you 
are  to  love  no  other  Mary  than  me; 
though  you  are  to  be  civil  to  them  all. 
Ay,  and  to  the  Harrys,  too  ?" 

Then  bringing  to  him  his  hat,  which, 
on  his  entrance,  he  had  thrown  down  upon 
a  table,  (lie  put  it  into  his  hand,  and  gently 
pu filing  him  towards  the  door,  added — 
"  Now  make  us  one  of  your  beft  bows, 
good  friend,  and  don't  let  me  fee  you 
again  till  dinner." 

"  I  will  go,  I  think,"  faid  Eltham, 
laughing,  "  and  pour  my  complaints  into 
the  fympathizing  ears  of  Captain  Somer- 
set, from  whom,  fince  I  prefume  he  is  no 
better  treated  than  myfelf,  I  have  not  any 
doubt  of  obtaining  the  utmoft  commifera- 

N  3  tion. 
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tion.  Shall  I,"'  continued  he,  addreffing; 
Clarentine,  "  have  any  chance  of  finding 
him  at  home  this  morning?" 

"  I  left  him  there,  Sir,"  anfwered  fhe, 
"  when  I  came  out." 

"  Don't  you  mean,  then,"  faid  Sophia, 
"  to  keep  your  appointment  with  Mrs. 
Gcrmaineand  Lady  Julia?" 

"  No  ;  your  brother  is  gone  with  them, 
and  therefore  I  referve  myfelf  for  fome 
other  occafion." 

He  then  bade  them  good  morning,  and 
left  the  room. 

Clarentine,  who  could  not  but  applaud 
the  part  her  rattling,  but'fenfible  little 
friend  had  acted,  and  who  fincerely  re- 
joiced in  the  certainty  fhe  now  had  of  be- 
in  cr  henceforward  always  treated  by  El- 
tham  with  friendly  unreferve,  ftaid  with 
her  till  the  return  of  Mrs.  Germaine  and 
her  young  companions. 

The  delight  with  which  fhe  was  met  by 
Lady  Julia  was  evident  and  flattering, 
and  the  warm  attachment  which  had  fub- 
fifted  between  them  fhe  faw  with  gratitude 
remained  unaltered  and  undiminifhed. 
As  for  Harriet,  incapable  of  experiencing 
any  ftrong  afFeclion,  fhe  made  no  attempt 

to 
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to  evince  greater  pleafure  than  me  felt, 
but  accofted  her  with  unmeaning  kindnefs, 
and  congratulated  her  with  tranquil  civi- 
lity. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  their  leaving 
town,  the  day  feldom  paffed  in  the  courfe 
of  which  thefe  long-tried  and  mutual 
friends  did  not  meet.  Somerfet,  as  an 
additional  gratification  to  his  lovely 
bride,  fought  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  draw  Madame  d'Arzele  a  few  weeks 
from  her  folitude  to  join  their  happy 
circle,  but  his  endeavours  were  vain  ;  de- 
voted to  her  children,  and  thankfully  con- 
tent with  her  peaceful  refidence,  no  feli- 
citations could  fucceed  in  detaching  her 
from  either  even  for  an  hour,  or  in  de- 
termining her  to  accept  any  increafe  to  the 
annual  hundred  pounds  (lie  ftill  continued 
to  receive  from  the  hand  of  her  niece. 

Of  the  Barclays,  during  the  fpring, 
Clarentine  faw  little.  The  mother,  lefs 
ambitious  of  mixing  with  the  cultivated 
and  the  elegant,  than  of  keeping  up  her 
intercourfe  with  the  jolly  affociates  of  her 
accuftomed  amufements,  made  no  efforts 
to  force  herfelf  into  their  parties ;  and  the 
daughter  receiving  from  moft  of  them  a 

reception 
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reception  which  might  almoft  be  termed 
repulfive,  after  the  firfl  two  or  three  un- 
fuccefsful  experiments,  renounced  the 
attempt,  and  refigned  herfelf  again  to  her 
former  intimates. 

With  regard  to  Mrs.  Denbigh,  however, 
and  Mr.  Lenham,  the  cafe,  it  will  be  be- 
lieved, was  widely  different.  Revered 
and  beloved,  not  only  by  Clarentine  and 
Somerfet  themfelves,  but  by  every  friend 
within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance, 
they  were  received  with  delight  whenever 
they  appeared,  and  vifited  with  refpeclby 
all  whom  they  would  admit. 

In  the  difappointment  of  the  fole  view 
which  had  induced  her  to  form  fo  preci- 
pitate an  engagement,  the  interefted  and 
artificial  Mrs.  Lea  found  the  punifhment 
of  her  unprincipled  conduct.  Irritated 
by  her  neglefl.,  and  too  well  convinced  of 
the  fordid  motives  to  which  he  owed  her 
hand,  her  hufband,  concealing  a  will  he 
had  made  in  her  favour  foon  after  their 
marriage,  drew  up  another,  unknown  to 
her,  in  which  he  left  her  a  bare  fubfift- 
ence,  and  configned  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune to  a  diflant  branch  of  his  family. 
This  change  effected,  he  fupported  with 

v  her 
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her  a  wretched  exiftence  about  three  years, 
and  then  by  his  death  reducing  her  to  the 
fame  ftate  of  indigence  he  had  drawn  her 
from,  fhe  was  compelled,  once  again,  to 
feek  an  afylum  abroad,  where  neglected, 
foured  and  repining,  fhe  fpentthe  remain- 
der of  her  days. 

Lady  Delmington,  in  the  profperity, 
good  condu6l  and  happinefs  of  her  chil- 
dren, found  the  reward  of  all  her  mater- 
nal folicitude.  Sir  Edgar,  reftored  to  him- 
felf  and  to  his  friends,  became  the  orna- 
ment and  honour  of  his  family,  fulfilled 
all  the  hopes  his  early  acquirements  had 
promifed  ;  and  in  his  mild  and  interefting 
partner,  found  a  companion  whofe  faith- 
ful tendernefs  conciliated  and  fecured  all 
his  own. 

Playful  yet  affe&ionate,  Sophia,  by  the 
excellence  of  her  temper,  and  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  her  converfation,  preferved  the 
influence  her  good-humour  and  her  frank- 
nefs  firft  gained  her  over  Eltham's  heart. 
Both  thoughtlefs,  but  both  generous  and 
well-intentioned,  their  attachment  was 
permanent  and  fincere,  and  their  happinefs 
feldom  ruffled  by  any  florin  this  attach- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  their  mutual  gaiety  did  not  dif- 
fipate  the  next  hour. 

Of  Clarentine  and  the  long-chofen 
owner  of  her  heart,  bleffed  with  domeftic 
felicity  and  poffeffing  minds  that  taught 
them  how  to  prize  it,  nothing  farther  can 
be  added,  than  that  their  lives  were  as  ho- 
nourable as  their  names  were  refpe&ed. 


FINIS, 


ERRATA. 

Page  7,  Hne  14,  after  flown,  add  fronj.  Page  9,  1.  21, 
/or  to,  r.  for.  Page  75,  1.  17,  /or  fervant,  r.  favant. 
Page  86,  1.  7,  /or  greateft,  r.  great.  Page  106, 1.  iS, 
a/><?r  fuffer,  «<&/  her.  Page  114,  laft  line  but  one, 
after  like,  rfffc  a.  Page  *io,  1.  7.  c//fr  from,  r.  his. 
Page  24^,  1.  15,  for  her,  r.  here.  Page  246,  1.  3j 
after  what,  add  was.  Pa?e  250,  1.  13,  for  thofe,  r. 
thefe.  Page  254,  1.  10,  for  herfelf,  r.  himfelf.  Page 
258,  I.  18,  /or  her,  r.  our.  Page  272,  1.  22,  for 
concealing,  r.  cancelling. 


